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ARMERS whe have lived in one locality 

for a long time come to know about the 
the soil differences on their own farms and 
on those of thelr immediate neighbors. 
What they do not know, unless a soil survey 
has been made, is how nearly their soils are 
like those at experiment stations or in other 
localities from which higher yields are re- 
ported. They do not know whether these 
higher yields are from soils like their own 
or so different that they could not hope to 
get equally high returns, even if they 
adopted the practices followed in these 
other places. These similarities and dif- 
ferences among solls are known only after 
a map of the soils has been made, Know- 
ing what kind of soil one has and compar- 
ing it with soils on which new develop- 
ments have proved successfully will remove 
кошо of the risk in trying new methods апа 
varieties. 


SOILS OF A PARTICULAR FARM 


To find what soils are on any farm or 
other tract of land, locate the tract on the 
soil map, which is in the envelope inside 
the back cover. This is easily done by 10- 
cating its boundaries by such landmarks as 

ds, streams, villages and other features. 
аон kind of soil is marked with а sym- 
bol on the map; for example, all soils 
marked Ho are of the same kind. To find 
the name of the soil so marked, look at the 
legend printed near the margin of the map 
and find Ho. The color where the symbol 
appears in the legend will be the same ав 
where it appears on the map. The Ho 
means Humphreys silt loam. A section of 
this report tells what this soil is like, for 
what it is mainly used, and some of the 
uses to which it 18 suited. 

How productive is Humphreys silt loam? 
Find this soil name in the left-hand column 
of table 7 and note the yields of the dif- 
ferent crops opposite it. This table also 
gives expectable yields for all the other 
soils mapped in the county, so that the dif- 
ferent soils can be compared. 


Read in the section on Descriptions of 
Soll Units to learn what are good uses and 
management practices for this soil, Look 
also at the section on Use Suitability, Man- 
agement, and Productivity of Solls. Неге 
the soils suited to about the same uses and 
management practices are grouped. Find 
the group (see table 6) that contains Hum- 
phreys silt loam. Read what is said about 
Crops, crop rotations, liming, а 
drainage, erosion control methods, and 
other management practices on this group 
of soils. This will apply to Humphreys 
silt loam. 


SOILS OF THE COUNTY AS A WHOLE 


If a general idea of the soils of the county 
is wanted, read the section on Soil Series 
and Their Relations. This tells where the 
principal kinds are found, what they are 
like, and how they are related to one an- 
other. Then study the soil map and read 
in the section on Soll Associations to learn 
how different kinds of soils tend to be ar- 
ranged in different localities. These pat- 
terns are likely to be assoclated with well- 
recognized differences in type of farming 
and land use. 

A newcomer who considers purchasing a 
farm in the county will want to know about 
the climate ав well as the soils; the types 
and sizes of farms; the principal farm 
products and how they are marketed; the 
kinds of farm tenure; availability of 
schools, churches, highways, railroads, 
telephone and electric services, and water 
supplies; industries; and towns and popu- 
lation characteristics. This information 
will be found in the sections on General 
Nature of the Area and on Agriculture. 

Students and others interested in how 
the soils of the county were formed and 
how they are related to the great soil 
groups of the world should read the section 
on Morphology and Genesis of Soils. 

This publication on the soil survey of 
Perry County, Tenn., is a cooperative con- 
tribution from the— 
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AGRICULTURE, the principal ү of Perry County, is prac- 

ticed mainly on the fertile colluvial lands and bottoms along the 
Buffalo and Tennessee Rivers and their tributaries. These farm lands 
make up about one-fifth of the county; the rest is in cut-over hard- 
wood forest yielding cross ties, cordwood, pulpwood, chemical wood, 
and some grazing for livestock. Farms are of the small general type, 
and the value of crops grown is greater than that of livestock raised. 
Corn and cotton are cadi crops in the southern part; peanuts, the chief 
cash crop in the northern part. Hay, especially lespedeza, occupies 
large acreages. Wheat, soybeans, cowpeas, sweetpotatoes, and white 
potatoes are also grown. Poultry, beef cattle, and hogs are the im- 
portant livestock. In general, improved management would increase 
yields of crops, pasture, and forest products throughout the county. 
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To provide a basis for the best uses of the land a cooperative soil survey 
was made by the United States Department of Agriculture, the Ten- 
nessee Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Field work was completed in 1942, and, unless otherwise 
specifically mentioned, all statements in this report refer to conditions 
in the county at that time. 


GENERAL NATURE OF THE AREA 
LOCATION AND EXTENT 


Perry County, in the western part of Tennessee (fig. 1), is bounded 
on the north by ‘Humphreys County, on the south by Wayne County, 
on the east by Lewis and Hickman Counties, and on the west by the 


bg A 


MA 


Faure 1l.—Location of Perry County in Tennessee. 


Tennessee River, which separates it from Benton and Decatur Coun- 
ties. Linden, the county seat, is 70 miles southwest of Nashville and 
130 miles northeast of Memphis. The county covers an area of 417 
square miles, or 266,880 acres. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, RELIEF, AND DRAINAGE 


Physiographically, the county is entirely within the Highland Rim 
section of the Interior Low Plateaus province (7):* Rock formations 
exposed at the surface are of sedimentary origin and include lime- 
stone, shale, and chert (fig. 9). These formations are of widely dif- 
ferent ages and include beds deposited during Ordovician, Silurian, 
Devonian, Mississippian, and Quaternary periods, although most of 
the county is underlain by highly siliceous Mississippian limestone 
(9). Cretaceous gravel caps some of the highest ridges. The rocks 
have faulted and folded very little, and in most places they scarcely 
deviate from the horizontal. The differences in the character of the 
bedrock are reflected in the relief. Chiefly on the basis of relief and 
character of bedrock, four minor physiographic divisions within the 
Highland Rim division are recognized in the county (fig. 3). These 
are (1) the limestone ridge and valleys, (2) the cherty limestone hills, 
(3). the Tennessee River flood plains, and (4) the Buffalo River flood 
plains. 

The limestone ridge and valleys section is characterized by an ir- 
regular drainage pattern and topography. The upper slopes are usu- 


^ Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 143. 
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FriGURE 2.-Diagrammatic cross section of Perry County, Tenn., showing geological formations and related solls. 
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Ficure 8.—Physiographie divisions of Perry County, Tenn. 
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ally steep, but the lower slopes are sloping or gently sloping. The 
relief is fs than 100 feet in most places, but some of the chert-capped 
ridges are higher. The stream атов аге broad, and the area has а 
larger proportion of alluvium and colluvium than the cherty limestone 
hills section. Excepting those on the chert-capped hills, the rock for- 
mations exposed at the surface are chiefly massive noncherty 
limestone. 

The Hermitage, the oldest formation exposed in the county, con- 
nists of alternate beds of dense blue phosphatic limestone and dark 
fissile shale. On weathering, the closely associated Brassfield and 
Fernvale limestones give rise to similar soils, but they are insignificant 
in extent. 

Dixon limestone, widely distributed in the county, is a greenish-pray 
to dark brick-red argillaceous limestone. It outcrops frequently in the 
limestone ridge and valley sections and along most of the streams 
except those in the extreme northern part of the county. The lime- 
stone of the Wayne formation, which is between the Hermitage and 
Dixon formations, is similar to Dixon limestone but generally of 
somewhat higher grade. 

The Beech River, Lobelville, and Birdsong formations differ chiefly 
in character of fossils. All consist of thin-bedded limestone and 
shale, and they are the most persistent glade-forming rock forma- 
tions in the county. Their outcrops are marked by barren patches of 
white or light-gray clay and limestone rubble upon which little grows 
except cedars. These formations are separated by the Bob and De- 
catur limestones, the outcrops of which are often marked by bluffs. 
The Bob limestone is a massive highly crystalline limestone varying 
from almost. white to light gray. The Decatur limestone is a dense 
heavy-bedded to massive stylolitic gray to pinkish limestone (9). 

The cherty limestone hills section is a thoroughly dissected upland 
characterized by narrow ridge crests, steep slopes, and narrow flood 
plains. The streams are relatively straight and swift-flowing and form 
a fairly regular dendritic pattern. The relief ranges from less than 
100 feet in the upper stream valleys to about 300 feet in the lower 
valleys near the stream outlets. The character of the bedrock has in- 
fluenced both the relief and the soils. The area corresponds closely 
to the Bodine-Ennis-Humphreys soil association, is underlain chiefly 
by cherty limestone, and has some exposure of massive limestone and 
shale. 

The Harriman and Fort Payne are the most extensive formations in 
the county, and the soils developed from them are similar. The Harri- 
man chert or novaculite is nearly white on fresh exposure but weathers 
to yellow and buff. It occurs in layers a few inches to more than a foot 
thick and is very hard and brittle (6). Fort Payne chert consists 
primarily of dense to porous chert interbedded with tripoli and silt- 
stone of similar thickness. The tripoli and siltstone are pure white in 
many places but are usually stained by iron oxides (9). Тһе Fort 
Payne and Harriman cherts are separated by Chattanooga black shale, 
which has an insignificant exposure. 

Ridge top shale, at the base of the Fort Payne formation, is exposed 
in narrow belts along the stream valleys of the Buffalo River and its 
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tributaries. The formation consists chiefly of dark-gray fissile cal- 
careous shale that weathers into a dirty gray to grayish-yellow brittle 
or crumbly mass of shale fragments. Remnants of the Warsaw lime- 
stone formation are exposed on a few of the higher ridge tops, but be- 
cause of its limited area it is not an important soil-forming rock. A 
thin layer of loess is on some of the broader ridge crests in this section. 

The Tennessee River flood plains section is gently undulating and 
consists of a natural levee near the river and low ridges and inter- 
vening swales or sloughs nearly parallel to the river. The flood plain 
is 10 to 25 feet above the normal level of the river and is subject to 
overflow. The low terraces included are 5 to 10 feet above the general 
level of the flood plain and are subject to overflow only at long inter- 
vals. A small acreage of high terraces is also included. This entire 
section, which includes the Egam-Wolftever-Lindside and the Pick- 
wick-Paden-Etowah soil associations, is underlain by general alluvium 
кс from limestone, sandstone, shale, loess, and Coastal Plain sand 
and clay. 

The Buffalo River flood plains section includes the first bottoms, 
low terraces (or second bottoms), and the high terraces. The river 
has formed many meanders and cut-offs, and the bottoms and terraces 
are generally on the inside of the bends (pl. 1, 4). In most places, 
the river is undercutting the bluffs on the outside of the bends, The 
first bottoms are 5 to 10 feet above the river and are subject to periodic 
overflow; the low terraces (2 to 5 feet above the first bottoms) are 
overflowed at long intervals; and the high terraces—10 to 50 feet above 
the first bottoms and not subject to overflow—are dissected and have 
undulating to rolling or even steep relief. This section, corresponding 
to the Ennis-Humphreys-Pickwick soil association, is underlain by 
alluvium washed chiefly from limestone. 

Relief of the county is hilly to steep, the elevation? ranging from 
355 to 780 feet. The elevation at Linden is 569 feet. In general, 
the county has been thoroughly dissected by the drainage systems of 
the Buffalo and Tennessee Rivers and their tributaries. 


CLIMATE 


Perry County has a humid continental climate. Winters are mild 
with an occasional extreme cold spell; summers are hot. The average 
annual precipitation is 51.49 inches. Climatic conditions do not vary 
greatly, but the Tennessee River influences the temperature of adjacent 
areas to some extent. Temperature variations between seasons are 
not great. The difference between mean winter and summer tempera- 
tures is only 37° F. Extreme high and low temperatures are in- 
frequent—below 0° and above 102° are considered extreme and occur 
on an average of once in 10 and 5 years, respectively. 

The normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and precipi- 
tation at the United States Weather Bureau station at Perryville, 
Decatur County, Tenn., are given in table 1. These data are fairly 
representative of weather conditions in Perry County. 


*Blevations from United States Geological Survey planimetric maps. 
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Tarın 1.—Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and 
precipitation at Perryville, Decatur County, Tenn. 


[Elevation, 430 feet] 


Temperature Precipitation 
Month Absolute | Absolute Totalfor |Total for | ^Ver- 
Mean| maxi- mini- | Mean (ће driest} the wet Paci 
mum mum year [безі year fall E 
eR °F ° F  Inches| Inches | Inches Inches 
December. ........ 41.2 75 —3 | 5. 32 2. 45 6. 63 2.0 
J&nuary..........- 40. 2 77 —10 | 5.16 2. 64 З. 19 l4 
February.......... 42.0 78 —8 | 4. 13 1. 26 5. 62 2.2 
Winter.......... 41.1 78 —10 |14. 61 6.35 | F 44 5.6 
Магоһ_--.-------- 51.4 91 13 | 5.50 1. 53 7. 80 ‚В 
Аргї_------------- 59. 4 92 23 | 4. 68 2.88 | 1480 | (1 
By oce быгы ы 68.1 99 35 | 4.23 1. 10 3. 62 0 
Bpring.......... 59.6 99 13 |14. 41 5.01 | 26. 22 8 
June____---------- 75.9 106 41 | 4.23 1.41 5.07 0 
Julys::2niisscesec 79.6 113 48 | 3. 00 6. 76 8. 16 0 
August...........- 78.9 113 48 | 3. 06 4. 43 3. 40 0 
Summer......... 78.1 113 41 |12. 18 12. 60 17. 28 0 
September_________ 73. 2 111 32 | 3. 09 .18 3. 10 
October........... 61. 0 97 23 |3.42| 350| 265| (0 
November......... 49.9 87 8 | 3.78 3. 15 2. 07 3 
Fall сеш 2 61.4 111 8 |10. 29 6. 78 7.82 3 
Year.......... 80. 1 113 —10 |51. 49 |? 30. 74 |? 66. 71 67 
1 Trace, ? In 1941. 3 In 1912. 


In neither winter nor summer are temperatures so extreme as to in- 
terfere seriously with outside farm work. A variety of winter crops 
are grown on the well-drained soils with little danger of winterkilling, 
even though they receive no effective protection from a blanket of 
snow. There is some damage from heaving on poorly drained and 
heavy-textured soils and on the more severely eroded soils. Most of 
this damage, however, results because the plants do not get a vigorous 
start before cold weather. 

The average frost-free period of 193 days, extending from April 11 
to October 21, gives ample time for growing and maturing practically 
all the important field crops. Killing frosts have pene as late as 
May 10 and as early as September 22, but frost in September is ex- 
tremely rare, and one early in May is to be expected about every 5 
years. Frost seldom damages corn, peanuts, and cotton, but late spring 
frosts frequently damage the fruit crop and lespedeza, the chief hay 
crop. Early fall frosts often р corn planted late in the season 
on poorly drained bottom soils. The grazing period extends from 
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A, Flood plain of the Buffalo River. 
B, Dry gravelly stream bed in the cherty limestone hills section. 
C, Fair pasture on Bodine cherty loam, hilly phase. 


Soil Survey of Perry County, Tennessee PLATE 2 


A, Small portable sawmill used for cutting lumber and cross ties. 
B, Hogs on open range. 
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about the last of March to the first of November. Some winter cover 
crops are grazed in winter, especially late in winter or early in spring. 

he mean annual rainfall of 51.49 inches is fairly well distributed. 
The lightest precipitation in summer and fall coincides with the ripen- 
ing and harvesting of the crops. Though ample for the most mois- 
ture-exacting crops of the county, much of the rainfall is lost through 
surface runoff. The long winter rains are usually slow, but during 
spring and summer, short heavy downpours are common. Snows are 
usually light and last only a few days. 

Droughts that severely damage crops are uncommon, but lack of 
rain causes some injury almost every year on certain soils. Spring 
droughts are rare, but lack of moisture often becomes pronounced in 
July and August because of the short heavy rains and excessive evap- 
oration resulting from high temperatures. Periods of drought dur- 
ing the fall seeding period are frequent and they damage winter cover 
crops. They may kill the stand or delay its growth until it becomes 
susceptible to winterkilling. 

Wet periods frequently prevent farm operations in winter and 
spring. On the well dia d soils of the uplands these wet spells are 
more deterimental in delaying seeding than in reducing yields. On 
the imperfectly and poorly drained soils, however, the seeding may be 
delayed until yields are materially lowered. Except on poorly 
drained soils or those with sluggish surface drainage, crops are seldom 
damaged by excessive rainfall efter they are growing. Spring flood- 
ing of the small creek bottoms sometimes damages growing crops. At 
rare intervals the Tennessee River overflows its flood plain during the 
growing season or before the crops have been harvested. Hay crops 
such as red clover are frequently damaged severely by extended wet 
periods at harvesttime. Excessive rainfall does somewhat reduce 

ields but is detrimental mainly because it encourages weed growth. 
he greater number of tillage operations necessary to kill the weeds 
increáses production costs. 

Southwesterly winds of mild velocity are frequent in March and 
April, Summer and fall are usually calm with few mild breezes, but 

d northerly winds are common in winter. Winds seldom reach 
a velocity sufficient to do any great damage, and tornadoes are ex- 
tremely rare. Damaging storms accompanied by high winds occur 
at long intervals, usually early in spring. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Practically all parts of the county have an ample supply of water. 
Springs, shallow wells, and, on some of the higher ridges, cisterns 
furnish the water for human consumption. Water for livestock is ob- 
tained from the many streams along which most of the farmsteads are 
located. During extended dry pals the water in many of these small 
streams flows below the loose chert in the stream bed, but usually water 
can be found in deep holes (pl. 1, 2). 


VEGETATION 


About 80 percent of the county is forested, chiefly with hardwood. 
A few pine cid a considerable number of cedar are present. The prin- 
cipal species are post, Spanish or scarlet, white, bur, chestnut, and pin 
бы; hickory, hornbeam, elm, hackberry, tuliptree (yellow-poplar), 
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sassafras, sweetgum, black tupelo (blackgum), sycamore, honeylocust, 
black locust, maple, redbud, ash, persimmon, redcedar, and cypress. 
Mulberry, dogwood, birch, hackberry, sourwood, willow, and cotton- 
wood are less important (8). The timbered areas of the county are 
discussed in more detail in the section on Forests. 


ORGANIZATION AND POPULATION 


Permanent settlers began to arrive in the territory now occupied by 
Perry County soon after it was acquired from the Indians in 1806. The 
county was organized from a part of Hickman County in 1821, and 
until 1846 it included a part of Decatur County (77). Perryville, now 
in Decatur County, was the first county seat. en Decatur County 
was established in 1846, the county seat of Perry County was moved to 
Bethel (then Harrisburg) and in 1848 to Linden (13). 

The early settlers were largely from the adjoining counties of 
middle Tennessee, although there were a few from the adjacent States, 
especially North Carolina, Alabama, and Kentucky. According to 
Federal census data the population of the county was 6,462 in 1950. 
The average density of population was 15.4 persons per square mile in 
1950. Linden, the only town, then had a population of 854. 


INDUSTRIES, TRANSPORTATION, AND MARKETS 


The inhabitants of the county depend largely upon agriculture for 
their livelihood. There are no factories, but various small sawmills 
employ several men, and during the winter many farmers cut cross 
ties or do other timber work (pl. 2, A). 

Transportation facilities are fair. There are no railroads, The 
Tennessee River offers excellent water transportation but is not uti- 
lized to any extent for local shipping. 

There are four State highways. State highway No. 100 crosses the 
county from east to west, No. 13 crosses from north to south, No. 20 
connects Linden with Hohenwald in Lewis County, and No. 50 con- 
nects Beardstown with Centerville in Hickman County. Well-main- 
tained gravel roads throughout the county provide easily traveled 
routes to markets. 

Regular truck and bus service is maintained on highway No. 100. 
Grocery trucks reach nearly all parts of the county at least once a 
week. These trucks and the scattered general merchandise stores 
accept poultry and other farm products in trade. Most farm products, 
including corn, cattle, hogs, hay, and peanuts, are hauled from farm 
to market by truck. 

Market facilities for farm products are limited. Linden is the chief 
market and trading center, but most of the farm products sold are 
transported to Nashville, a distance of 70 miles. Formerly, a large 
part of the farm products were shipped from the river landings. Now, 
practically none are shipped by water. Many forest products are 
shipped by water to Paducah, Ky., and the other large riverside 
markets. 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, AND PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Small elementary schools are conveniently located. Two high 
schools, at Linden and Lobelville, are served by school busses that 
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transport students from nearly all sections of the county. Practically 
all communities have churches. 

According to the 1945 Federal census, there were 91 telephones on 
farms in the county and 105 rural users of electric power. Rural mail 
routes serve all parts of the county, and only a few farm families are 
more than a mile from these routes. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture in the early days, as now, was the main industry. 
Prior to 1806 the Indians practiced a crude agriculture that consisted 
chiefly of corn production. After the Indians ceded their claim, 
the fertile bottom lands and the abundance of water, timber, and game 
attracted the white settlers. The settlers grew primarily subsistence 
crops. Corn was the principal staple crop, as it was well adapted to 
virgin land, quick to mature, and easy to harvest and store. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, and hogs were raised for local needs. 

As the county became more thickly populated and transportation 
facilities improved, more land was cleared and cultivated. More corn, 
peanuts, and livestock were produced and shipped by river to outside 
markets, Also, there was an increase in cash crops and a propor- 
tionate decrease in subsistence crops. Corn and peanuts were the most 
important crops; cotton, the leading cash crop; and oats, rye, and 
potatoes, less important crops. 


CROPS 


The farms of Perry County are of the small general type. Pea- 
nuts are the chief cash crop in the northern part; corn, fed chiefly to 
hogs, and cotton are the cash crops in the southern part (12). The 
value of crops grown is considerably greater than the value of live- 
stock and livestock products raised. En, hay, and peanuts are the 
mair crops; cotton, soybeans, cowpeas, wheat, sweetpotatoes, and 
Iris) potatoes are lesser ones. Although the largest acreage is in corn, 
pea) pts are the most important cash crop. 

T Басгеарез of the principal crops of Perry County in stated years 
ar? given in table 2, on page 12. 
orn, the chief field crop, is grown both as a subsistence and a cash 
cron, Most of the corn is grown on the first bottom soils, as Hunting- 
tor; Lindside, Ennis, and Pobelville. The average yield war about 28 
br ^hels an acre іп 1944, For the period 1920 to 1944 the average was 
2616 bushels. Average yields on the first bottom soils are well above 
tł is, whereas those on the less fertile upland soils are much less. 
7 \nnessee Red Cob, Neal Paymaster, and Jarvis Golden Prolific are 
t Ymost commonly grown varieties. 

зїау is second to corn in acreage and its production has not changed 
significantly. Lespedeza was not commonly grown before 1920 but 
is now the principal hay crop. The Korean variety is most used. 

A considerable acreage of soybeans and cowpeas and small acreages 
of redtop, timothy, red clover, and alfalfa are cut for hay. Although 
hay crops are grown on practically all of the tillable soils in ‘the 
corinty, the largest acreage is on the Humphreys, Pickwick, Paden, 
W. iftever, Taft, and such terrace soils. Annual legumes, soybeans, 
ап \ cowpeas are grown extensively on the poorly and imperfectly 
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Taste 2.—Acreage of the principal crops and number of fruit treer? 
in Perry County, Tenn., in stated years 


Corn for grain... cul ccc cce cllc 
Wheat threshed. - --------------------- 
Oats гевһей..-..-------------------- 
Dry edible beans_.--__...-...------___- 
Dry peas „222сы 
Ревва ааа cosas eu 


Bays. оаа асыны E 
Annual legumes cut for hay........... 
Lespedeza....._-.-.--.------.------ 
Timothy and clover, alone or mixed... 
Alfalfa- i oinaan Sin 
Grains cut green...--..-...---------- 
Other cultivated grasses 
Wild grasses... LL cl clc cll... 

Sorghum cane for sirup 


Peaches.....--.--.------------- trees.. 
Apples. ..------- 22 ll. do....| 6,712 | 4, 907 | 4,210 6, 060 
Plum and prunes_______________- do....| 4, 983 1, 309 737 2, 738 


1 Number of fruit trees of bearing age given for all years except 1944; the 1944 
figures are for trees of all ages. 

3 Not reported. 

з Soybeans. 

4 Cowpeas. 


drained Melvin, Lindside, and Lobelville soils of the first bottoms, 
Most of the hay is fed to livestock on the farm where it is grown and 
that which is sold is fed locally. 

Peanuts yielded 1,715,182 pounds on 2,210 acres in 1944, Most of 
the peanuts are grown on the Humphreys, Ennis, and Greendale soils. 

e cotton acreage has always been small and in recent years 
even this small acreage has been further reduced. The cotton is ginned 
and marketed largely in Decatur County because there is no cotton 
gin in Perry County. 

А small acreage of the small grains is now grown. In the past larger 
acreages were grown chiefly for grain for home use or for hay. Small 

rains have been largely replaced by peanuts and legume hay crops. 

n 1944, there were 49 acres of threshed oats, 359 acres of unthreshed 
oats, 206 acres of threshed wheat, 93 acres of threshed barley, and 76 
acres of threshed rye. 

Soybeans and cowpeas are grown for both seed and forage. In 1944, 
about 8 acres of cowpeas were grown alone, and 71 acres with other 
crops. Inthesame year 2,442 acres of soybeans were grown alone, and 
1,643 acres with other crops. The acreage of soybeans has increased 
rapidly in the last few years. Soybeans are commonly interplanted 
with corn and hogged off after the corn has been harvested. 
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Sree and Irish potatoes are widely grown as subsistence 
crops. Practically no potatoes are grown for market, and the total 
acreage is small. A small acreage of sorghum cane is grown on the 
imperfectly and poorly drained soils of the terraces and bottom lands. 
The sorghum is made into sirup, chiefly for home use. In 1944, the 
sorghum grown for all purposes except sirup totaled 193 acres. 

ruck crops, as string beans, okra, spinach, mustard, turnips, onions, 
cabbage, beets, carrots, cucumbers, and lettuce, are grown chiefly for 
home use, Apples and peaches are the most common fruits, but some 
pears, plums, cherries, strawberries, and blackberries are grown. Any 
surplus fruit is sold locally. 

The acreage of permanent pasture is шш small because open 
range is grazed (pl. 2, B), and because cleared land is used in short 
rotations. Short rotations are practiced because the acreage of crop- 
adapted land islimited. Livestock graze along highways and streams, 
in woods, and on all land not fenced. Some of the steep slopes adjoin- 
ing the bottoms, especially along the Buffalo River, are in pasture. 
Most permanent pasture is of fair quality and occupies Dandrid 
Talbott, and Bodine soils. The principal pasture plants seeded alone 
and in mixtures are bluegrass, redtop, timothy, Bermuda grass, hop 
clover, white clover, and lespedeza. A mixture of clover and grass is 
usually sown, but after a few years the stand consists chiefly of blue- 

TASS, 
E AGRICULTURAL PRACTICES 


Differences in soil types, soil-distribution patterns, relief, and size 
of farms govern agricultural practices. Modern machinery is gen- 
erally ud on the larger farms of the broad creek and river bottoms, 
but tillage of the hilly areas and the small farms is usually performed 
with one- or two-horse m The small-grain crop is generall 
harvested with small combines, as is the seed of the legume crops suc. 
as lespedeza, crimson clover, vetch, and soybeans. Cotton and corn are 
practically all harvested by hand. 

Most of the small grain crops—wheat, rye, oats, and barley—are 
lanted in fall and harvested in June or July. Part of the oat crop, 
owever, is planted wd in spring. Crimson clover, vetch, and other 

legumes are sown in fall and plowed under in April or May or har- 
vested for seed in June. Timothy and red clover are sown in fall or 
early in spring. Corn is generally planted during April and May, 
nH some is planted as late as June 20. Cotton is planted from 
about May 1 to 10, and peanuts, from April 20 to May 20. 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Perry County has always had open range, and cropland occupies 
only a small part of the total area. Tho farms have been able to car 
a large number of livestock in proportion to the acreage of cropland. 
Cattle and hogs are the chief livestock other than work anima, A 
few sheep and goats are also raised. 

nos number of livestock in the county in stated years is given in 
table 3. 
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Taste 3.—Number of domestio animals in Perry County, Tenn., in 
stated years 


Livestock 1920 1930 1940 1945 
Horses... ocucliac ure ur 551 350 1 320 243 
Mules._..-----......----.---.- 2, 241 1, 991 1 1, 600 1, 269 
Сабе: ресс ы eee hee 5, 936 3, 584 14, 525 5, 906 
Авара neve ciae 1, 272 1, 401 3 981 1, 031 
Е aco ыр ы МЫЛ tM eei bu 411 400 * 527 789 
Өзлїпе_ _---------------------- 17, 791 10, 907 | 510,995 11, 068 
Poultry... cemiimme--z 59, 134 35, 877 | *30,427 41, 531 
1 Over 3 months old. з Over 6 months old. ? Over 4 months old. 


Beef cattle are principally of Hereford and Shorthorn breeds. 
There is a trend toward increased production of better quality beef 
animals through the use of better bred sires. Most of the beef cattle 
are hauled by truck to the Nashville market, but the total volume of 
sales is not great. The total number of cattle was 5,906 in 1944, and 
of this 1,258 were cows and heifers milked. 

S wine are generally of high grade or purebred. The most common 
breeds are Poland China, Duroc, Chester White, and Hampshire. 
Moe of the hogs not used at home are hauled by truck to the Nashville 
market. 

The principal breeds of sheep are Hampshire and Southdown. 
Wool and lambs are marketed mainly in Nashville. Few goats are 
raised but their number is gradually increasing. 

Since 1920, there has been a fairly rapid decrease in the total num- 
ber of work stock, probably owing to replacement by tractors. In 
1945, 693 farms reported a total of 1,512 work animals, an average 
of 2.9 a farm. 

Although farm flocks are small, poultry is still an important source 
of farm income. Chickens make up the major part of the total num- 
ber of poultry. The most common general-purpose breeds of chickens 
are Barred Rock, White Rock, Rhode Island Red, White Wyandotte, 
and Orpington; the White Leghorn is the most common laying breed. 


TYPES AND SIZES OF FARMS 


The farms were classified in 1945 by type and total value of farm 
products sold, traded, or used by farm household as follows: Livestock 
farms, 305; farms producing products primarily for own household 
use, 204; field-crop farms, 146; general farms, 71; forest-products 
a 35; poultry farms, 9; and dairy farms, 4. There were 7 un- 


classified farms. : 
The census for 1945 classifies the farms according to size as follows: 
Number of Number oj 
Acres: farme ^ Acres: 
83 
57 
80 
85 
val 


100 tq 189.-.___--__--------- 101 
140 to 179__.--._------------ 89 
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The more progressive agricultural communities occur where the 
soils are best suited to agriculture. For example, where First- and 
Second-class soils * predominate, a large percentage of the farm houses 
are well-built and equipped with many modern conveniences, most of 
the fences are well-built and well-maintained, and the farms are rela- 
tively well-equipped with modern farm machinery. Such evidence of 
prosperous agriculture is most apparent in the Buffalo River bottoms, 
where there 1s a high percentage of Ennis and Humphreys soils, most 
of which are First- and Third-class soils. Along the smaller creeks, 
where the percentage of these better soils is much less and the farms 
consist largely of Fourth- and Fifth-class Bodine soils, farming ap- 
pears less profitable, although prosperous farms do occur. In general 
the agricultural prosperity of the area seems to be closely associated 
with the amount of improved cropland per farm (pl. 3). 


LAND USE 


Before 1806 the area now in Perry County was almost completely 
covered with forest. 'The change from forest to crops and pasture, 
rapid at first, was almost completed by 1880. Some land, however, 
is still being cleared and put into crop production, and other areas 
are reverting to forest. There were 44,919 acres of improved land 
on farms in 1920 and 33,908 acres in 1945. Land in farms totaled 56.6 
percent of the county area in 1990 and 55.0 percent in 1945. In 1920 
the average size of farms was 142.9 acres; in 1945 the average had 
increased to 169.3 acres. Improved land per farm was 36.4 percent 
in 1920 and 23 percent in 1945. 

There was 147,490 acres of land in farms in 1945, and of this 26,326 
acres was cropland harvested, idle, or failure; 7,582 acres was in crop- 
land pastured; 3,416 acres was woodland pastured; 8,857 acres was 
other land pastured; and the rest was in woodland or used for other 
noncrop purposes. 

FARM TENURE 


In 1945, 73.4 percent of the farms in the county were operated by 
owners and 26.5 percent by tenants. Few farms have ever been op- 
erated by managers. 

The three classes of tenants are the cash renter, the share renter 
and the share cropper. The cash renter pays the owner a stipulated 
cash rent per acre, and because little land is rented this way, no definite 
rental prices have been established. The share renters, the largest 
group of renters, furnish all of labor, equipment, work stock, and seed 
and give the landlord a fourth of the cash crops and a third of the 
feed crops. The landlord sometimes furnishes fertilizer in proportion 
to the share of the crop he receives. The share cropper furnishes all 
the labor and half of the fertilizer and seed and gets half of all the 
crops. 

Р FARM EXPENDITURES 


Expenditure for feeds was reported for 727 farms (83.5 percent of 
all farms) in 1945. The total was $145,599, or an average of $200.27 
for each farm reporting. Some hay is purchased, but the expenditure 
is mostly for tankage, cottonseed meal, and like protein supplements 
and for shorts, bran, and mixed feeds. 


* See pages 93 to 96 for definitions of soil classes. 
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In 1945, cash expenditure for hired labor was reported for 37.2 per- 
cent of the farms in the county; the average for dis farms reporting 
was $161.21. 

Because the crops are grown largely on alluvial soils, the need for 
fertilizer has not been so great in this county as in adjoining ones where 
much of the crop acreage is on soils of the uplands. In 1930, use of 
fertilizer was reported for 6.4 percent of the farms in the county, 
and the total cost was $1,346. This was a considerable increase over 
the amount purchased in previous census years. In 1939, only 16 tons 
of commercial fertilizer and 584 tons of liming material were pur- 
chased, but this did not include phosphate or lime obtained through 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Expenditures for lime 
and fertilizer were not reported in the 1945 census. 


SOIL SURVEY METHODS AND DEFINITIONS 


Soil surveying consists of the examination, classification, and map- 
ping of soils in the field. The soil scientist walks over the area at in- 
iervals not more than a quarter mile apart and bores into the soil with 
an auger or digs holes with a spade. Each boring or hole reveals a 
series of distinct soil layers, or horizons, termed collectively the soil 
profile. Each of these layers is studied carefully for the physical and 
chemical characteristics that affect plant growth. 

The color of each layer is noted. The darkness of the topmost. 
layer is usually related to its content of organic matter; streaks and 
spots of gray, yellow, and brown in lower layers generally indicate 
poor drainage and poor aeration. 

Texture, or the content of sand, silt, and clay in each layer, is de- 
termined by the feel and is checked by mechanical analysis in the lab- 
oratory. Texture has much to do with the quantity of moisture the 
soil will hold available to plants, whether plant nutrients or fertilizers 
will be held by the soil in forms available to plants or will be leached 
out, and how hard the soil may be to cultivate. 

Structure, or the way the soil granulates, and the amount of pore 
or open space between particles indicate how easily plant roots can 
penetrate the soil and how easily water enters it. Consistence, or the 
tendency of the soil to crumble or to stick together, indicates how dif- 
ticult it is to keep the soil open and porous under cultivation. 

The kind of rock from which the soil has been developed, or its 
parent material, affects the quantity and kind of plant nutrients the 
soil may contain. 

The chemical reaction of the soil and its content of lime and salts 
are determined by simple chemical tests. The depth to bedrock or 


‘The reaction of the soil is its degree of acidity of alkalinity, expressed mathe- 
matically as the pH value, А pH value of 7 indicates precise neutrality ; higher 
values, alkalinity; and lower values, acidity. Terms referring to reaction and 


commonly used in this report are defined in the Soil Survey Manual (10) as 
follows: 


РН pH 
Extremely acid_..._helow 4,9 Neutrali2- 23-2222 2e elise 6. 6-7. 3 
Very strongly асій__.__. 4. 5-5.0 Mildly аса _____________ 1. 4-8,0 
Strongly acid... 5. 1-5.5 Strongly alkaline... 8. 1-9.0 
Medium acid------------- 5.6-6.0 Very strongly alkaline... 9, 1 and higher 
Slightly acid_..--.--___. 6. 1-6. 5 


The presence of lime in the soil is detected by the use of a dilute solution of 
hydrochloric acid. 


Soil Survey of Perry County, Tennessee PLATE 3 


Prosperity of farms along streams, expressed by farm buildings, fences, and farm 
equipment, is closely related to the quantity of improved cropland per farm. 
A, Farmstead in the upper stream valley on Greendale, Pace, and Ennis soils, 
where cropland is limited. 

B, Farmstead downstream on Greendale, Humphreys, Ennis, and Pace soils, 
where the flood plain is broader and the quantity of cropland larger. 

C, Farmstead in the lower stream valley on Humphreys, Ennis, Greendale, and 
Pace soiis, where the proportion of cropland is large, 
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to compact layers is determined. The quantity of gravel or rocks that 
may interfere with cultivation, the steepness and kind of slope, the 
quantity of soil lost by erosion, and other external features are ob- 
served, 

Soil areas much alike in the kind, thickness, and arrangement of 
layers are mapped as one soil type. Some soil types are separated into 
two or more phases. For example, if a soil type has slopes that range 
from 2 to 15 percent, it may be mapped in two phases, an undulating 
phase (2- to 5-percent slopes), and a rolling phase (5- to 15- percent 
slopes). A soil that has been eroded in places may be mapped in 
two or more phases, an uneroded, or normal, phase (denoted by the 
name of the soil type only), an eroded phase, and perhaps a severely 
eroded phase, A soil type will be broken into phases primarily be- 
cause of differences in ths soil other than those of kind, thickness, 
and arrangement of layers. The slope of a soil, the frequency of out- 
cropping bedrock, the extent of erosion, or artificial drainage are ex- 
amples of characteristics that might cause a soil type to be divided 
into phases. : 

Two or more soil types may have rune pres that is, the soil 
layers may be nearly the same, except that the texture, especially of 
the surface layer, wil differ. As long as the other characteristics of 
the soi! layers are similar, these soils are considered to belong in the 
same soil series. А soil series therefore consists of all the soil types 
that have about the same kind, thickness, and arrangement of layers, 
except for texture, particularly of the surface layer, whether the 
number of such soil types be only one or several. 

The name of a place near where a soil series was first found is 
chosen as the name of the series. Paden is the name of a moderately 
well drained siltpan soil series found on high terraces in Perry County 
Tenn. Two types of the Paden series are found—Paden silt loam an 
Paden silty clay loam. These differ in the texture of the surface soil, 
as their names show, Paden silt loam is divided into four phases 
because some of it is rolling, some is undulating, and some is eroded. 
These phases are Paden silt loam, undulating phase; Paden silt loam, 
eroded undulating phase; Paden silt loam, rolling phase; and Paden 
silt loam, eroded rolling phase. 

Bare rocky mountainsides, gravel pits, and like areas having little 
true soil are not designated with series and type names but are given 
descriptive names, such as Stony rough land C Talbott and Colbert soil 
materials) ; Mines, pits, and dumps; and Riverwash. 

The soil type, or where the soil type is subdivided, the soil phase, 
is the unit of mapping in soil surveys. It is the unit or the kind of 
soil most nearly uniform and narrowest in range of characteristics. 
For this reason land use and soil management practices can be more 
definitely specified for it than for broader groups of soils that contain 
more variation. One can say, for example, that soils of the Paden 
series are low in organic matter, pu nutrients, and water-holdin 
capacity and are very strongly acid. It can be added that they respon 
to good management practices when used for production of field crops. 
More specific statements can be made for the less inclusive units 
in the Paden series. It can be said that Paden silt loam, eroded 
undulating phase, has mild slopes and is suited to row crops grown 
in a rotation with a small grain and hay ; whereas Paden silty clay 

918416—53-——2 
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loam, severely eroded rolling phase, is no longer suited to crop produc- 
tion because it is severely eroded, a condition indicating improper 
use and poor management. 


SOILS 


The well-developed soils of Perry County are confined to uplands 
and high terraces and have developed in an environment of moderately 
high temperature, к rainfall, and forest vegetation. The soils 
particularly those of the uplanda, have been severely leached and 
are therefore acid in reaction, low in fertility, and low in organic mat- 
ter. They differ in fertility and in content of organic matter, even 
in the virgin state, and such differences have been increased by crop- 
ping, erosion, and other artificially stimulated processes of impover- 
ishment. In contrast to the soils of the uplands and high terraces, 
or high benches, many of the soils of the bottoms and low terraces, 
or second bottoms, are high in natural fertility. Many are eee 
well supplied with bases, especially lime, and fairly well supplied wit 
organic matter. 

e soils differ in color, texture, consistence, depth to the under- 
lying material, reaction, fertility, relief, stoniness, permeability, and 
rainage. They exhibit all shades from nearly white through gray, 
yellow, and brown to red. Brown to light-gray colors predaminats 
in the surface soil, and red and yellow in the subsoil. 

In texture and consistence the range is from loose incoherent sands 
to tough tenacious clays. Predominantly, surface soil is silt loam 
and loam, whereas subsoil is chiefly silty clay loam and cherty silty 
clay loam. Surface soil is, for the most part, mellow and friable, and 
subsoil ranges from friable to very strongly plastic. 

In fertility and reaction the soils vary greatly. Although most of 
them are "pas d to very strongly acid, a significant number are only 
slightly to medium acid. Some of the soils are very low in natural 
fertility and others are relatively high, but most of them are inter- 
mediate between the two extremes, The content of organie matter is 
generally not high, but the soils differ considerably in this respect. 

The soils are рҮ rolling to hilly, but they range from 
nearly level to steep. The degree of accelerated erosion varies from 
uneroded or slightly eroded to moderately eroded and severely eroded. 
There is a small acreage of rough gullied land. 

Tilth is mostly favorable, but some surface soils puddle, bake, and 
clod when tilled under unfavorable moisture conditions. With rela- 
tively few exceptions, such refractory surface soils have resulted 
because original surface layers have been eroded away. Many of the 
soils contain gravel, chert, stone, or outcrops, that interfere materially 
with cultivation. Loose fragments of chert or limestone outcrops are 
common in most of the soils developed over limestone. A few soils 
contain bedrock outcrops. 

Most of the soils are well drained, but some are poorly drained or 
imperfectly drained. A conspicuous development in some of the soils 
of the upland and terraces having gentle slopes is a compact layer, 
generally referred to as a siltpan or claypan. The compact layer is 
а at а depth of 2 feet, but in some soils it may be at a shallower 
depth. 
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Because the soils differ in characteristics, their relative suitability 
for use in the present agriculture differs, Those highly productive 
and easy to work and conserve are very well suited to agricultural 
uses; whereas those low in productivity and difficult to work and con- 
serve are unsuited or very poorly suited. Most of the soils, however, 
are between these two extremes. On the basis of differences in produc- 
tivity, workability, and conservability, the soils have been шры 
D five classes, which are discussed in the section on Use Suitability 

asses. 


SOIL SERIES AND THEIR RELATIONS 


To make full use of this soil survey it is necessary to know the soils 
and to understand their relations to each other. The soils of this 
county are placed in 28 soil series on the basis of color, consistence, 
drainage, character of parent material, relief, erosion and other char- 
acteristics. To facilitate understanding their relations, these sail series 
are grouped according to their position on the landscape and to their 
parent material. 'The four main groups are (1) soils of uplands, (2) 
soils of terrace lands, (3) soils of colluvial lands, and la) soils of 
bottom lands. These main groups are subdivided according to source 
of parent material. The main groups and subdivisions of those 
groups are discussed in the following pages, and the principal charac- 
teristics of the 28 soil series are presented ìn table 4. 


SOILS OF UPLANDS 


Soils of the uplands occur above stream valleys, have pea aa 
from residual material (material left in the weathering of the under- 
lying sedimentary rocks or loess), and have оре рае 
closely associated with the character of the underlying rock forma- 
tions. There are three classes of underlying material for soils of the 
uplands in this county—loess (wind-blown silt), limestone, and inter- 
bedded limestone and shale or shale. Accordingly, soils of the up- 
lands are placed in three subgroups as follows: (1) Soils derived 
from a thin silt mantle; (2) soils derived from limestone and (3) 
Boils derived chiefly from shale. 


SorLs DERIVED FROM A THIN SILT MANTLE 


The Dickson, Sango, and Mountview soils have developed from a 
thin layer of wind-blown silt. They are characterized by yellowish- 
gray silt loam surface soil and yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow 
silty clay loam subsoil, underlain by yee) limestone residuum. Dif- 
ferences among the soil series are closely related to differences in 
drainage. The Dickson and Sango soils are moderately well drained 
and have a siltpan at a depth of about 2 feet; the well-drained Mount- 
view soils do not have a siltpan. The Dickson soil is somewhat better 
drained than the Sango and has yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow 
шо whereas the Sanaa soil has brownish-yellow to pale-yellow 
subsoil, 


Soins DERIVED From LIMESTONE 
Soils of the Bodine, Talbott, and Maury series are derived from 


limestone. The Bodine, readily identified by the large number of 
angular chert fragments on the surface and throughout the profile, 


Tasis 4.—Principal characteristics of the soil series of Perry County, Tenn. 


Sorts or UPLANDS 


Soil series Parent material or substratum Relief Drainage Genera: союг grouping 


From unconsolidated wind de- 
posits (loess) underlain by— 


Dickson.......... Cherty limestone below 24 to | Undulating to roiling...| Moderately good !...| Brownish vellow or yellowish 
42 inches. brown, free of mottlings to 20 
to 24 inches, 
Бапво 22-ы езы MOL mew uec E ES UK Nearly level to undu- | Imperfect 1... ..... Pale-yellow subsoil with some 
Jating. mottlings, strongly mottled 
below 12 to 16 inches. 
Mountview....... Chertv limestone below 10 to | Undulating to hilly.....| Good. __..-._-_ 2. __. Brown or reddish brown, free of 
24 inches. mottlings to 36 inches or more. 
From unconsolidated water de- 
posits of— 
Talbott. .-------- Clayey limestone Do. 
Bodine........... Cherty limestone Indistinct profile; color varies 
with parent material. 
Maury........... Phosphatic limestone. .......| Undulating to hilly___.| Сбоой--.----------- Brown or reddish brown, free of 
mottlings to 36 inches or more. 
Inman........... Interbedded phosphatic lime- | Hilly to steep. ........ Excessive ?_________ Indistinct profile; color varies 
stone and shale. with parent, material. 
Dandridge........ Calcareous shale.............|..... dó-e cides duchess do:-2-mesvAz Do. 
Needmore....... |..... Vo Ke d ыызы кв d puede Undulating to Шу. ...| Good. ............- Brown or reddish brown, free of 


mottlings to 36 inches or more. 


Sorts or TERRACE Lanps 


Old general alluvium on— 

Pickwick......... High terraces; loess mantle | Undulating to hilly....| Good-------------- Brown or reddish brown, free of 
over alluvium washed ehief- mottlings to 36 inches or more. 
ly from soils derived from 
limestone, 
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Paden. = асо ЗГОРИ EE ни Undulating to rolling. .| Moderately good !__| Brownish yellow ог yellowish 
brown, free of mottlings to 20 
to 24 inches. 

Taft. High terraces; loess mantle | Nearly level to undu- | Imperfect ?. ........ Pale-yellow subsoil with some 
over alluvium washed chief- lating. mottlings, strongly mottled be- 
ly from soils derived from low 12 to 16 inches. 
limestone. Low terraces; 
alluvium washed chiefly 
from soils derived from 
limestone. 

Robertsville......|----- DLl.-- tet iA eee a Nearly level.......... Poor 4____-----.---- Light gray or yellowish gray 
with some mottlings of brown, 
yellow, or yellowish white be- 
low 6 to 8 inches. 

Etowsah.......... High terraces; alluvium washed | Undulating to hilly....| Good__-.--_---.--- Brown or reddish brown, free of 
chiefly from soils derived mottlings to 36 inches or more. 
from limestone, 

Wolftever........ Low terraces; alluvium washed | Undulating to rolling..| Moderately good !...| Brownish vellow ог yellowish 
chiefly from soils derived brown, free of mottlings to 20 
from limestone. to 24 inches. 

Sequatchie. ...... Low terraces; alluvium washed | Undulating to hilly....| Good... ........... Brown or reddish brown, free of 
chiefly from soils derived from mottlings to 36 inches or more. 
limestone and sandstone. 

Humphreys......- Low terraces: alluvium wash- |..... ао — — Cf eee ee Do. 
ed chiefly from soils derived 
from cherty limestone. 

ботів oF CoLLUVIAL LANDS 
Local alluvium and some collu- 
vial material— 

Greendale........ Recent alluvium washed from | Undulating to hilly.....| Good... ..........- Brown to brownish gray, free of 
soils derived from cherty mottlings to 24 inches or more. 
limestone. 

Расе__--_------.- Older alluvium washed from |..... Dnm — e C AEE Do. 


soils derived from cherty 
limestone. 
Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.—Principal characteristics of the soil series of Perry County, Tenn.—Continued 


Sorts or CottuviaL Lanps—Continued 


Soil series Parent material or substratum Drainage General color grouping 
Local alluvium and some collu- 
vial material—Continued 
Emory........... Alluvium washed from soils | Undulating to hilly....| Good... Brown to brownish gray, free of 
derived from limestone. mottlings to 24 inches or more. 
Бопв or Borrom Lanps 
General alluvium on stream 
bottoms washed from soils 
underlain by— 
Huntington....... Chiefly limestone............ Undulating to hilly....| Good. ............. Brown to brownish gray, free of 
mottlings to 24 inches or more. 
Lindside. ........ Chiefiy limestone (slack-wa- | Nearly level to undu- | Imperfect__________ Grayish brown to brownish gray, 
ter deposits). lating. mottled below 12 inches. 
Melvin........... Limestone, cherty limestone, | Nearly level... .... Poor....---2-c:22s Brownish gray to light gray, 
and limestone (slack-water mottled below 6 to 8 inches. 
deposits). . 
Chiefly limestone (slack-water | Undulating to hilly__._| Сбоой_—----.---.---- Brown to brownish y, free of 
deposits). mottlings to 24 inches or more. 
Clayey limestone... ...... Nearly level to undu- | Imperfect........... Grayish brown to brownish gray, 
lating. mottled below 12 inches. 
Chiefly sandstone------------ Undulating to hilly....| Good... ........... Brown to brownish gray, free of 
mottlings to 24 inches or more. 
Cherty limestone. ...........|....- ое — " — шшш i secs ewes. Do. 
ПОНИРЕ ЕЕЕ do-----------------------| Nearly level to undu- | Imperfect. .........| Grayish brown to brownish gray, 


lating. mottled below 12 inches. 


1 Drainage retarded by siltpan; soil saturated for short periods within 12 inches of surface. 
з Drainage retarded by siltpan; soil saturated much of time within 12 inches of surface. 

з Surface drainage, rapid to very rapid; internal drainage, slow to very rapid. 

‘ Drainage greatly retarded by siltpan or claypan; soil saturated much of the time. 
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are shallow soils with indistinct layers, or horizons, and occur on 
relatively steep ridge slopes in most places, The Talbott soils, derived 
from the residuum of clayey limestone, and characterized by yellowish- 
red strongly plastic subsoil, are relatively free of chert but have out- 
crops of bedrock in most areas. The Maury soil, derived from the 
residuum of phosphatic limestone, has brown surface soil and reddish- 
brown moderately plastic subsoil. It is deeper, browner, and more 
friable than the associated Talbott soils. 


Sorts DERIVED CHIEFLY From SHALE 


Soils of the Inman, Dandridge, and Needmore series are derived 
chiefly from shale. The shallow Inman soil is characterized by shale 
particles on the surface and throughout the profile. It is derived 
from the residuum of interbedded phosphatic limestone and shale. 
Although closely associated with the Maury soil, it differs in being 
shallow over bedrock, lighter in color, and heavier. in texture. It has 

yish-brown silt loam surface soil and brownish-yellow strongly 
Ви silty clay subsoil that is splotched with gray and yellow in most 
aces. 

The shallow Dandridge soils are also characterized by shale particles 
throughout the profile. They are lighter in color and texture than 
the Inman soil, having a grayish-yellow surface soil and a brownish- 
yellow friable light silty clay loam subsoil. Like the Needmore soils, 
the Dandridge have developed from the residuum of calcareous shale. 

The Needmore soils differ from the Dandridge in being deeper over 
bedrock and in having more distinct surface soil and subsoil layers. 
In Perry County they are on ridge crests or rolling ridge slopes, 
whereas the Dandridge soils are on hilly or steep ridge slopes. 


SOILS OF TERRACE LANDS 


The rivers and streams of this county once flowed at considerabl 
higher levels and deposited gravel, sand, and clay on their floo 

lains. Stream cutting, which has continued a great number of years. 

as gradually deepened channels, and new flood plains have form 
at lower levels. The remnants of the older higher lying flood plains, 
now above the overflow stage of the present streams, are called ter- 
race land. Geologically, terrace land (frequently referred to as 
second bottoms or benches) consists of general stream alluvium that 
lies above the overflow stage of the present streams. 

On the basis of differences in the origin of their parent materials, 
the soils of the terrace lands are grouped as (1) soils derived from 
old alluvium washed from soils underlain by a variety of materials, 
partly limestone, (2) soils derived from old alluvium washed chiefly 
from soils underlain by cherty limestone material, and (3) soils de- 
rived from old mixed alluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain 
by sandstone. 


Sors DERIVED From OLD ALLUVIUM WASHED FROM SOTILS UNDERLAIN BY A VARIETY 
Or MATERIALS, PARTLY LIMESTONE 


The Etowah, Pickwick, Paden, Taft, Robertsville, and Wolftever 
soils are derived from old alluvium washed from soils of the uplands 
underlain by à wide variety of rocks, including shale, sandstone, lime- 
stone, loess, and Coastal Plain sand and clay. Limestone materials, 
however, are believed to be predominant in most of the alluvium. 
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The Pickwick, Paden, and in part, the Taft and Robertsville soils 
are on high terraces of the Tennessee and Buffalo Rivers. These high 
terraces are covered in most places with a thin layer of loess. The 
well-drained Pickwick soils are identified by their friable reddish- 
brown gravel-free subsoil. 'The moderately well drained Paden soils 
have a yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow subsoil and a siltpan at 
a depth of about 2 feet. The imperfectly drained Taft soil has a pale- 
yellow subsoil and a strongly developed siltpan. The poorly drained 
Robertsville soil is predominantly light gray throughout. The Taft 
and Robertsville soils also occur in association with Wolftever and 
Sequatchie soils of the low Tennessee River terraces. 

The Etowah soils, similar to the Pickwick in color and drainage but 
derived from alluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain by lime- 
stone, are readily identified by the gravel on the surface and through- 
out the profile. 

Wolftever soils are on the younger and lower terraces and are sub- 
ject to occasional overflow. They have a silt loam surface soil, a 
compact yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow subsoil, and moderately 
good drainage. 


Sorts DERIVED FROM OID ALLUVIUM WASHED CHIEFLY From Sors UNDERLAIN BY 
СНЕВТҮ LIMESTONE MATERIAL 


The Humphreys soils, occurring on low terraces along streams in the 
cherty limestone hills section, are derived from alluvium washed 
chiefly from soils of uplands underlain by cherty limestone. Chert 
fragments are usually in the profile, although Humphreys silt loam 
has a relatively chert-free surface soil. The brown well-drained 
Humphreys soils occur in association with Ennis soils of the first bot- 
toms. The small acreage of poorly drained and imperfectly drained 
soils of the terraces is associated with the Humphreys soils but is 
included in the Robertsville and Taft series, 


Sorts DERIVED From Ош MIXED ALLUVIUM WASHED CHIEFLY FROM Solis 
UNDERLAIN BY SANDSTONE 


The old alluvium from which the Sequatchie soils are derived is 
washed from soils underlain by a wide variety of materials, including 
limestone, shale, loess, and Coastal Plain sand and clay. Materials 
from sandstone apparently predominate. The Sequatchie are brown 
well-drained soils of low terraces subject to occasional overflow. They 
are closely associated with the Wolftever soils on the Tennessee River 
terraces but differ from them in being brown and sandy throughout 
the profile. 

SOILS OF COLLUVIAL LANDS 

The soils of colluvial lands—the Greendale, Pace, and Emory— 
are located along small drainageways; at the base of upland slopes. 
particularly the longer slopes on which erosion has been active; an 
on small sloping alluvial-colluvial fans where the small streams have 
deposited their load over the broad flood plains of larger streams. 
The parent materials of these soils are derived from soil material and 
rock fragments washed and rolled from adjacent slopes that are under- 
lain by limestone. The Emory soil is associated chiefly with the 
Maury and Talbott; the Greendale and Pace soils, chiefly with the 
Bodine and Dickson. 
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The parent material of Greendale and Pace soils comes BET 
from cherty limestone, but the Greendale soils are very young an 
do not have well-defined surface soil and subsoil layers, whereas the 
older Pace soils do. The Greendale are grayish-brown well-drained 
young soils characterized by many chert fragments on the surface 
and throughout the profile. The Pace soils are moderately well 
drained to well drained, have a grayish-brown cherty silt loam surface 
soil and a yellowish-brown friable cherty silty clay loam subsoil, and 
are cherty throughout the profile. 

The parent material of the Emory soil is from noncherty relatively 
high grade limestone. Emory soil is brown, friable, and well drained 
and differs from the Greendale soils in being relatively free of chert, 
browner, and heavier textured. 


SOILS OF BOTTOM LANDS 


Bottom lands are the flood plains or nearly level areas along streams 
that are subject to floods. The material giving rise to cole of the 
bottom lands has been carried to its present location by the streams. 
The character of this material depends largely upon its source in the 
higher lying lands and the rate at which water was moving when the 
material was deposited. The soils in the bottoms are young; their 
material has not.lain in place long enough for the development of 
well-defined surface soil and subsoil layers such as those found in 
most soils of the uplands and terraces. 

On the basis of differences in parent materials the soils of the bot- 
tom lands are subgrouped as (1) soils derived from mixed alluvium 
washed from soils underlain partly by limestone, (2) soils derived 
from alluvium washed chiefly from soils underlain by sandstone, 
and (3) soils derived from alluvium washed chiefly from soils under- 
lain by cherty limestone material. 


SorLs Derved From MIXED ALLUVIUM WASHED FROM SOILS UNDERLAIN PARTLY 
BY LIMESTONE 


Soils of the Huntington, Egam, Lindside, Dunning, and Melvin 
series consist of material washed from soils of uplands and underlain 
by a wide variety of rocks. Material washed from soils developed 
over limestone predominates. 

The Huntington soil is brown, friable, and well drained and occurs 
chiefly on the low first bottoms. The Egam soil is dark grayish 
brown, compact, moderately well drained, and is chiefly on high first 
bottoms. The brown to grayish-brown Lindside soils are imperfect] 
drained, and the brownish-gray or gray Melvin soil is poorly drained. 
The imperfectly or poorly drained Dunning soil, dark grayish-brown 
or almost black, has a tough strongly plastic consistence. It is chiefly 
on the flood plains of the Tennessee iver or along tributary streams 
in the Talbott-stony land-Lindside soil association. 


Sorts DERIvVED From ALLUVIUM WASHED CHIEFLY From Sorrs UNDERLAIN By 
SANDSTONE 


The Bruno soils consist of materials washed from soils of the up- 
lands underlain by a variety of rocks, the material from Coastal Plain 
sand and sandstone predominating. These soils occupy first bottoms— 
natural levees in most places—along the Tennessee River. They are 
characterized by an extremely sandy texture. 
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Sois DERIVED From ALLUVIUM WASHED CHIEFLY From Sors UNDERLAIN By 
CHAERTY LIMESTONE MATERIAL 


Soils of the Ennis and Lobelville series consist of material washed 
chiefly from Bodine soil and deposited on the flood plains of streams 
in the cherty limestone hills section. The light-brown well-drained 
Ennis soils are characterized by varying quantities of chert fragments 
on the surface and throughout the profile. The Lobelville are grayish- 
brown or light-brown imperfectly drained soils mottled below depths 
of 12 to 18 inches, 


DESCRIPTIONS OF SOIL UNITS 


In the following pages the soils of Perry County, identified by the 
same symbols as those appearing on the soil map, are described in detail 
and their relation to agriculture, including present use and manage- 
ment, use suitability, and management requirements, are discussed. 
Their distribution 1s shown on the accompanying map, and their 
acreage and proportionate extent are given in table 5. 


Taere 5.—Acreage and proportionate extent of the soils mapped in 
Perry County, Tenn. 


Boil Percent 


Bodine cherty loam: 
Eroded hilly phase._...__._.....-.-----.------------ 0. 
Eroded rolling phase______......---.---.-_-_-_-----_ 
Eroded steep phase. ._-.-.-------------------------- Я 
Hilly phase ==. сыерына 1. 
Rolling phase___.......-_-.-_-_---_- i lll eee 11. 
Steep o c" 48. 

Bruno fine sandy 1оат-.-------.------------------------ . 

Bruno loamy fine sand- -------------------------- (1) 

Dandridge silt loam: 
Eroded hilly phase__....-...-.-.-------------------- 
Eroded steep phase______--_-_-.-_-.---------------- 
nnnadgtr c 
Severely eroded hilly phase. ........ Lc LLL cll... 
Steep Phases MM" 

Dickson silt loam, rolling phase...............---.---.-- 

Dunning silty clay 1оата_------------------------------ 

Egam silty clay loam..___...._..---.------------------ 

Emory silt їоат\.------------------------------------- 

Ennis cherty loam_.___...__-------------------------- 

Ennis silt loam__.-..--...---------------------------- 

Etowah gravelly silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase-------------------------------- 
Hilly phase. oes ae ecc cues a eeek 
Severely eroded hilly phase_.__..-.---.-------------- 

Greendale cherty loam: 
Rolling phase. _—----_-.--.------------------------- 
Undulating phase........-..-_---.------------------ 

Humphreys cherty loam__-----.----------------------- 
Eroded рһаве-2----------------------------------- 

Hymphreys silt loam_.........-..--------------------- 
Eroded ph8sé..-.....uce ceno ioco nee i RM nes 

Huntington silt loam---------------------------------- 

Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase. 

Lindside silt loam___.-.--------------- 

Lindside silty clay loam- 

Lobelville cherty silt loam......---..-----------------e 


*Less than 0.1 percent. 
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TanLE 5 атш and Jete IA кем extent of the soils mapped in 
ounty, Tenn.—Continued 


Soil Acres Percent 
Lobelville silt Іоато - - --------------------------------- 508 ‚2 
Maury silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase.............. 318 sl 
Melvin silt loam.._._..--___--------.----------------- 2, 594 1.0 
Mines, pits, and dumps--......------.----------------- 27 (0) 
Mountview silt loam: 
Eroded hilly shallow phase. -------------------------- 328 .1 
Eroded rolling shallow phase.__...--..--.------~----- 1, 103 .4 
Hilly shallow рһаве----.-.--------------------------- 637 2 
Rolling shallow phase. ......._-_--------------.----- 12, 253 4.6 
Mountview silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling shallow 
MESO pc —————————P— 201 .1 
Needmore silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase. .........-----.---------------- 480 2 
Rolling phase —....-.5 ou tsss banesen aa шшен 414 ‚2 
Pace cherty silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase. .-....--------.---------------- 2, 046 .8 
Eroded erm done phase „ааыа шацы 608 .2 
Rolling phase______---_...------------.------------ 682 ‚8 
Severely eroded rolling phase.................-......- 425 .2 
Paden silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase__....---------------------~--.- 637 .2 
Eroded undulating phase. ...............-.....-..... 1, 778 ‚7 
Rolling phase___...----.-.-_.------------------~---- 201 „1 
Undulating phase___-_--..__.--.-------------------- 202 xl 
Paden silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase....... 597 „2 
Pickwick silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase. -_.-.__..---------------------- 1, 424 m 
Eroded undulating phase. .. 487 .2 
Rolling phase. ..................- 128 (1) 
Pickwick silty clay loam: 
Severely erode hilly phase. ........-......- 34 (1) 
Severely eroded rolling phase---------------- 919 .3 
БКітег аа 2 5s ooecueciccceucewecwedemecdencsceees 112 (а) 
Robertsville silt logm._...-.--.---..--------------~--- 727 .3 
Rough gullied land (Talbott soil material) ..._..._----.-- 373 ok 
Sango silt loam... ...llllcucaclcscodoccece ese ed enc 390 .1 
8e pate fine he sandy оо EPE AE E A d 295 .1 
roded phase.__..........------------------------- 179 m 
Stony hilly ее (Talbott and Colbert soil materials)... 2, 035 .8 
Stony rolling land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) __ __ 481 22 
Stony rough land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials)... .. 8, 061 3.0 
‘Taft silt: ТОВ 2. а ааа ааваа 2, 180 .8 
Talbott silt loam, rolling phase._..........-.----------- 425 .2 
Talbott silty clay loam: 
Eroded hilly phase_........_..-.-..---.------------- 272 .1 
Eroded rolling Ja CT csc аа E 514 .2 
Severely eroded rolling phase__.._______.-.--_-.---.-- 205 vl 
Talbott duly pia silty clay loam: 
Eroded hilly рһаве_...------------------------------ 1, 055 ‚4 
Eroded рм ПИВ Me p РНЕ ee NEC NO 592 .2 
Eroded steep den шека Бш Балы E жашык aere eid 536 .2 
Hilly:pha&sé--.—.--. o ol eee Se ses eU ineo s e шышы 5, 545 2.0 
Rolling рһазе_____________________________________ 861 ‚8 
Severely eroded hilly phase__.____....-.------------- 716 .3 
Bleep Phase. =. c uooocERO nnee eaaa 3. 242 1.2 
Wolftever ВИС OBM- cassino еее Шары 1, 268 ‚5 
Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded рһаве--.-._--.-------.- 698 .8 
Total M T— 266, 880 100. 0 


! Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Bodine cherty loam, hilly phase (Bp).—This excessively drained 
soil developed from the residuum of cherty limestone under a deciduous 
forest. Post and blackjack oaks are the most common trees on the 
upper slopes, whereas white and red oaks and hickory are common on 
the lower slopes. The soil is widely distributed throughout the cherty 
limestone hills section. The areas occur on 15- to 30-percent slopes of 
narrow winding ridges in association with Dickson, Greendale, Hum- 
phreys, and Ennis soils. 

The soil is ну to very strongly acid; low in fertility, water- 
holding capacity, and organic matter; and high in permeability to air, 
roots, and moisture. Both external and internal drainage are rapid to 
very rapid. A great number of angular chert fragments are on the 
surface and throughout the profile. 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, brownish-gray to yellowish-gray cherty loam or cherty silt 
loam, 8 to 14 inches thick. 
12 inches +, weakly cemented very cherty brownish-yellow loam or clay 
бү highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and brown; 5 feet or more 
The soil varies considerably within short distances, especially in the 
degree to which surface soil and subsoil layers have developed. In 
many е particularly at the foot of slopes where some colluvial ma- 
terial has accumulated, the surface layer is as much as 18 inches thick. 
Also included are areas having a cherty moderately distinct silt loam 
surface soil and moderately distinct subsoil layers. The number of 
chert fragments in the soil varies considerably, but the quantity is 
usually sufficient to interfere materially with cultivation. The parent 
material in many places includes a small quantity of wind-blown silt 
that somewhat influences the texture of the surface soil. Some small 
areas have a darker surface soil and a yellowish-red subsoil. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the hilly phase of 
Bodine cherty loam is in forest that has been cut over many times. 
The stand now contains little marketable timber. Most areas burn 
frequently, and many forested areas are grazed. 

Use and management requirements.—Low fertility, low water- 
holding capacity, chertiness, and strong slopes make Bodine cherty 
loam, hilly phase, very poorly suited to crops requiring tillage. It is 
not naturally productive of pee but indications are that fair 
pasture can be established and maintained under good management 
fpl.1, С). Lime and phosphate are generally required to establish 
the pasture mixture, and & top dressing of phosphate each yenr aids 
in maintaining productivity. The expense of clearing the land may 
not be justified by the low-carrying capacity of the pasture. Many 
areas are probably best left in forest, and their management will be 
concerned chiefly with increasing the yield and quality of timber 
(see the section on Forests). 


Bodine cherty loam, eroded hilly phase (Ba).—A large number 
of angular chert fragments on the surface and throughout characterize 
this excessively drained shallow soil. It has developed under a decidu- 
ous forest vegetation on 15- to 30-percent slopes and differs from the 
hilly phase chiefly in being eroded. The parent material consists of 
the residuum of very cherty limestone. The areas are comparatively 
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small and are scattered throughout the cherty limestone hills section. 
The soil occurs on ridge slopes and is associated chiefly with Dickson 
soils of uplands, Greendale and Pace soils of colluvial lands, Humph- 
reys soils of low terraces, and Ennis soils of bottom lands. It is 
strongly to very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant nu- 
trients, and water-holding capacity. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brownish-gray to grayish-yellow friable cherty loam or cherty 
silt loam up to 12 inches thick. 
8 inches +, weakly cemented very cherty brownish-yellow loam or clay 
DE highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and brown; 5 feet or more 
Because the soil has eroded unevenly, the depth of the surface layer 
varies greatly. In some places the original surface soil has been lost 
to such extent that the subsoil is reached by tillage implements. Where 
this occurs, subsoil is incorporated in the surface layer remaining and 
gives it a yellowish color. Chert fragments have accumulated on the 
surface as erosion progressed, and therefore the eroded areas have 
more chert than those not eroded. Within short distances variations 
occur in texture, in degree of textural development, and in thickness 
of the surface soil and subsoil layers. Some areas are included that 
have darker surface soil and reddish subsoil. A few areas have been 
so severely eroded that they have lost most of their surface layer. The 
chertiness of the plow layer varies somewhat, but in practically all 
places there is sufficient chert to interfere materially with tillage. 

Present use and management.—All of Bodine cherty loam, eroded 
hilly phase, has been cleared and used for field crops. Most of it is now 
idle or wasteland, although some is used for pasture. Fertilization and 
crop rotation are not.commonly practiced. The soil is cleared, used for 
row crops until yields become unprofitably low, and then abandoned 
or used for unimproved pasture. Under the management commonly 
practiced, crop and pasture yields are very low. 

Use and management requirements.—The eroded hilly phase of 
Bodine cherty loam is very poorly suited to intertilled field crops. 
Although it is naturally unproductive, it is suitable for pasture if lime 
and phosphate are applied to establish and maintain the stand of for- 
age plants. Nitrogen fertilizer may be needed to establish the pasture 
mixture, but if legumes are included in the mixture, they should fix the 
needed nitrogen after the pasture is well established. Even under good 
management, pasture yields are low. The growth of the pasture plants 
is greatly retarded during the dry summer and fall months, chiefly 
because the soil has a low water-holding capacity. 


Bodine cherty loam, steep phase (Br).—This soil differs from the 
hilly phase in having a steeper slope (30 to 60 percent) and in being 
more variable, especially in thickness of surface soil and subsoil layers. 
It has developed under a deciduous forest vegetation from residuum of 
highly cherty limestone. Large areas are distributed throughout the 
cherty limestone hills section in association with other Bodine soils. 
A considerable number of chert fragments 14 to 3 inches in diameter 
and sharply angular are on the surface and throughout the profile. 
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The soil is very permeable, and both internal and external drainage 
are rapid to very rapid. The content of organic matter and plant 
nutrients and the water-holding capacity are low. 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, brownish-gray to yellowish-gray friable cherty loam or cherty 
silt loam, 8 to 16 inches thick. 
12 inches +, weakly cemented very cherty brownish-yellow loam or clay loam 
highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and brown; 5 feet or more thick. 
A 55 areas are included that have darker surface soil and reddish 
subsoil. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the Bodine cherty 
loam, steep phase, is in forest. Some small areas adjacent to open crop- 
land and pasture land are cleared and used for pasture, but yields are 
very low, even under good management, 

Use and management requirements—The steep phase of Bodine 
cherty loam is not suited to crops requiring tillage ind is poorly suited 
to pasture. cp it is best suited to forest, some farmers, of ne- 
cessity, use this soil for pasture. The north- and east-facing slopes are 
more productive of pasture than the south- and west-facing slopes. 
The lower slopes are generally more productive than the upper. Lime, 

hosphate, and possibly potash are needed to establish and maintain 
air pasture. 


Bodine cherty loam, eroded steep phase (Bc).—Small areas of 
this soil are widely distributed throughout the cherty limestone hills 
section in association with Dickson, Greendale, Pace. Humphreys, 
Ennis, and other Bodine soils. The soil has developed from the resid- 
num of cherty limestone. It is cherty throughout, and because the 
finer soil particles have been removed by erosion, there is an accumu- 
lation of chert on the surface. Chert drifts have formed on lower 
slopes in many places. The relief ranges from 30 to 60 percent. As 
a result of accelerated erosion, a considerable part of the original sur- 
face layer and, in a few places, some of the subsoil have been lost. 
Shallow gullies and exposures of subsoil are common and conspicuous. 

Both external and internal drainage are rapid to very rapid. The 
soil is strongly to very strongly acid and very low in organic matter, 
plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brownish-gray to grayish-yellow friable very cherty loam or 
cherty silt loam, 0 to 12 inches thick. 
8 inches, +, weakly cemented cherty brownish-yellow loam or clay loam 
highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and brown; 5 feet or more thick. 
The surface layer varies greatly in color and thickness, because the loss 
of soil through erosion is uneven and because the subsoil is in places 
mixed with remnants of the original surface soil. Included are areas 
varying considerably in the quantity of material lost through erosion, 
in the degree of chertiness, and in size of chert fragments. In some 
eroded areas practically all the surface layer has been lost and shallow 
gullies are common. 

Present use and management.—All the eroded steep phase of Bo- 
dine cherty loam has been cleared and used for crops or pasture, but 
most of it is now temporarily idle or abandoned. T few areas are in 
unimproved pasture, but the yield is very low. 

Use and management requirements.—Bodine cherty loam, eroded 
steep phase, is very poorly suited to crops and pasture (pl. 4, 4) and 
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is best suited to forest. Pasture is difficult to maintain; the loose 
chert tends to accumulate on the lower slopes. Reforestation will be 
difficult, for it will require such advance preparation, as plowing con- 
tour furrows, building check dams and diversion ditches, mulching, 
and application of some fertilizer. After such preparation, shortleat 
and loblolly pines make fair growth. Black locust trees grow well 
in the fill material behind check dams. For a discussion of reforesta- 
tion, see the section on Forests. 


Bodine cherty loam, rolling phase (Bz).—This very cherty soil 
occupies 5- to 15-percent slopes in the highly dissected cherty lime- 
stone hills section. The areas, long and winding, occur ме оп Ше 
crests of high ridges. The soil has developed from the residuum of 
cherty limestone under a deciduous forest of post and blackjack oaks. 
It is associated chiefly with Dickson, Sango, or other Bodine soils. 

The soil is cherty throughout and there is enough chert in its plow 
layer to interfere maternally with tillage. It is very permeable, has 
rapid internal drainage and moderate external drainage, and is 
strongly to very strongly acid. The organic-matter content, plant- 
nutrient content, and water-holding capacity are low. 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, brownish-gray to yellowish-gray friable cherty loam or cherty 

silt loam, 8 to 14 inches thick. 
12 inches +, weakly cemented brownish-yellow cherty loam or cherty clay 
E highly mottled with gray, red, yellow, and brown; 10 feet or more 
· Some areas too small to map separately are included with this soil. 
They have well-developed surface soil and subsoil layers and are simi- 
lar to the Nixa soils in nearby counties, A few small areas of Mount- 
view soils, differing from the Bodine soils chiefly in having a chert-free 
plow layer, are also included; as are some areas with reddish subsoil. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Bodine cherty 
loam, rolling phase, is still forested. Most of the forest has been cut 
over several times, and the little marketable timber remaining is of 
poor quality and grows slowly. Most forests burn over every few 
years, and many are prazed. 

Use and management requirements.—Chertiness, low fertility, and 
low water-holding capacity make the rolling phase of Bodine cherty 
loam poorly suited to crops. Other factors contributing to poor suit- 
ability are unfavorable distribution on narrow winding ridges in asso- 
ciation with soils unsuited to cultivation, the difficulty of access, and 
occurrence in irregular-shaped areas. Under good management, in- 
cluding adequate fertilization and a careful selection of crops, fair 
yields can be expected. Lime, phosphate, and possibly potash are 
needed for practically all crops; nitrogen fertilizer is needed for all 
crops except legumes and the crops immediately following legumes. 
Drought-resistant crops that will grow on soils of low water-holding 
capacity or crops that mature in a season of high rainfall should give 
the best results. 

This soil is probably better suited to pasture than to crops. Rea- 
sonably good pasture can be established and maintained if lime and 

hosphate are used. The soil dries out rapidly after rains, especially 
Іп hot weather, and consequently the productivity of pasture plants 
will be low Jate in summer and in fall. If the soil is properly fer- 
tilized, productivity should be fairly high in spring. 
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Bodine cherty loam, eroded rolling phase (Bs).—A substantial 

art of the original surface soil has been eroded from this phase. 

he thin surface layer of higher organic-matter content has been lost, 
and there has been some mixing of material in the plow layer. From 
the rolling phase this one differs chiefly in being eroded. The soil has 
developed under a deciduous forest vegetation from the residuum of 
cherty limestone. It occupies small areas on 5- to 15-percent ridge 
crests or ridge slopes throughout the cherty limestone hills section 
and is closely associated with Sango, Dickson, Mountview, and other 
Bodine soils, 

The soil is cherty bea уы and there is enough chert in the plow 
layer to interfere materially with tillage. It is very permeable, and 
internal drainage is rapid. Surface runoff is relatively low, and 
erosion control is not a serious problem. Organic-matter content, 
plant-nutrient content, and water-holding capacity are low, and the 
reaction is strongly to very strongly acid. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, brownish-gray to grayish-yellow friable cherty loam or cherty 
silt loam, up to 12 inches thick. 
8 inches +-, weakly cemented very cherty brownish-yellow loam or clay 
pam highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and brown; 10 feet or more 
ск. 
Some small areas are included that have well-developed surface soil 
and subsoil layers similar to those of the Nixa soils in nearby counties. 
Some inclusions differ in having a reddish subsoil, and a few are 
severely eroded. In use and management requirements these in- 
clusions do not differ significantly from the eroded rolling phase. 

Present use and management.—All the eroded rolling phase of 
Bodine cherty loam has been cleared and used for crops or pasture. 
About 50 percent of the soil has been abandoned, a small acreage is in 
crops, and the rest is in unimproved pasture. Fertilizers are not 
commonly used, and yields of both crops and pasture are very low. 

Use and management requérements.—Hodine cherty loam, eroded 
rolling phase, is considered physically suited to crop production, but 
owing to low fertility and low water- оова capacity, crop yields are 
very low. The response to fertilization and other good management 
practices is highly variable because of droughtiness. Management 
should be concerned chiefly with supplying the elements in which the 
soil is deficient—lime, nitrogen, phosphorus, and possibly potash. 
Pasture is the best use on most farms. Fair pasture has been estab- 
lished in a few places by seeding a mixture of legumes and grasses 
on land properly limed and phosphated. Even under good manage- 
ment, however, yields are low in the dry summer and fall months. 


Bruno fine sandy loam (Be).—Long narrow areas of this soil 
are on natural levees or low first bottoms of the Tennessee River, some 
of which are flooded by the Kentucky Reservoir. The mixed alluvium 
from which this soil formed was washed predominantly from uplands 
underlain by sandstone or unconsolidated sand. Associated with this 
soil are the Huntington, Lindside, Melvin, Sequatchie, and Wolftever 
soils. The soil has developed under a forest vegetation chiefly of oak, 
elm, beech, maple, ash, and sycamore. Relief is nearly level to very 
gently sloping. Slopes do not exceed 3 percent. Surface drainage is 
moderate, but internal drainage is moderate to rapid. 
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A, Both Humphreys silt loam in background on low stream terraces and Ennis 
silt loam in foreground are well suited to intensive usc. 

B, Numerous loose chert fragments interfere with cultivation of corn on Ennis 
cherty loam. 

С, Field on Greendale cherty loam, undulating phase, containing sufficient loose 
chert or gravel to interfere with cultivation. 
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The soil is slightly acid; very permeable to air, roots, and water; 
free of stone or gravel; and Sube to periodic flooding. Compared 
with other soils of the county, it is moderately high in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients and in water-holding capacity. 
rofile description: 
0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown loose fine sandy loam, 6 to 14 
inches thick. 
12 to 36 inches, light-brown fine sandy loam, 10 to 30 inches thick. 
86 Inches +, sandy alluvium containing stratified silt and sand in places; 
10 or more feet thick. 
Included with this soil are areas on very low first bottoms. These, 
areas differ considerably in crop suitability and productivity. They 
are higher in organic matter and plant nutrients and more productive 
of the suitable crops, but because they are more subject to flooding, 
their use is somewhat limited. 

Present use and management—Most of Bruno fine sandy loam is 
cleared and used chiefly for corn and hay crops. Practically no fer- 
tilizer is used, and crops are not systematically rotated. The im- 
mediate needs of the farmer usually determine which crop is grown. 
Under common management, 35 bushels of corn and 1.5 tons of les- 
pedeza hay an acre are expected. A small acreage of peanuts is 
grown on this soil in the northern part of the county. 

Use and management requirements —Owing to flooding during 
spring and winter, Bruno fine sandy loam is best suited to the summer 
annuals, It is well suited to corn, and guod yields are obtained year 
after year. Better returns are obtained, however, if corn is rotated 
with a legume hay crop such as oo mpm or soybeans. Fertilization 
is not practiced, but increased yields would be expected from the use 
of phosphate and nitrogen on less пш flooded areas. Under 
good management, including adequate fertilization and the use of 
high-yielding varieties, 45 bushels of corn and 1.7 tons of lespedeza hay 
an acre are expected yields. 


Bruno loamy fine sand (Вн). —This extremely sandy soil is in long 
narrow areas on the high natural levees along the Tennessee River. 
A few acres are covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. The mixed gen- 
eral alluvium from which the soil has formed was washed chiefly from 
upland soils underlain by sandstone or unconsolidated sand. e soil 
has developed under a deciduous forest vegetation and is associated 
with Huntington, Lindside, Melvin, Sequatchie, and Wolftever soils. 
Surface drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is very rapid. 

The soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter and plant nutrients, 
and very low in water-holding capacity. It is extremely permeable to 
air, water, and roots. Slopes do not exceed 3 percent. 

Profile description : 

0 to 26 inches, light-brown or yellowish-brown loose loamy fine sand, 20 to 
30 inches thick. 
26 inches ++, stratified sandy alluvium, 10 feet or more thick. 

Present use and management—Most of Bruno loamy fine sand is 
cleared and used for crops that are not systematically rotated or ferti- 
lized. The principal crops—corn, peanuts, and lespedeza—yield 18 
bushels, 500 pounds, and 0.4 ton an acre, respectively, under common 
management practices. 

918416533 
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Use and management requirements.—Bruno loamy fine sand is 
suited to crop production but naturally low in productivity because of 
its low water-holding capacity. Its IET to flooding limits 
use largely to summer annuals. The deficiency of nitrogen, the most 
needed element in most places, could be corrected by using a short 
rotation that includes a legume to be turned under. Phosphate and 

ossibly potash are needed for most crops. Moderate applications of 

ertilizer made at frequent intervals are desirable because soluble 
fertilizer elements rapidly leach from the soil. Under good manage- 
ment practices expected yields are 25 bushels of corn, 600 pounds of 
peanuts, and 0.7 ton of lespedeza hay an acre. 


Dandridge silt loam, hilly phase (Dc).—Residuum of calcareous 
shale is the material from which this shallow soil of the uplands 
developed. It occupies slopes of 15 to 30 percent and differs from the 
Inman soil mainly in being low in phosphatic material and in having 
a profile lighter in color and texture. It occurs chiefly on lower ridge 
slopes along the Buffalo River and Cane, Brush, Short, Hurricane, 
Rockhouse, and Sinking Creeks. The Needmore, Humphreys, Ennis, 
and Greendale are closely associated soils. The natural vegetation is 
deciduous forest. 

This soil is strongly to very strongly acid, and compared with the 
other upland soils, about medium in content of organic matter and 
plant nutrients. It is permeable to air, roots, and water, but owing to 
shallow depth, relatively low in water-holding capacity. Internal 
drainage is moderate, but surface runoff is rapid. Partly weathered 
shale fragments occur throughout the profile but are more numerous in 
the lower part. Bedrock outcrops are common, and chert fragments 
me rolled onto this soil from ilio higher lying Bodine soils in many 

aces, 

B Profile description: 
0 to 10 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow friable silt loam that con- 
tains several small shale fragments; 6 to 12 inches thick. 
10 to 24 inches +, brownish-yellow moderately friable silty clay loam 
splotched with gray and yellow; contains numerous shale fragments; 
6 to 18 inches thick; underlain by level-bedded calcareous shale, 

Present use and management.—Practically all the hilly phase of 
Dandridge silt loam is in deciduous forest of oak, beech, and hickory. 
The forest has been cut over. The present small stand includes many 
cull trees, is burned over frequently, and is grazed in most areas, Tree 
growth is fairly rapid. 

Use and management requirements.—Dandridge silt loam, hilly 
pus is poorly suited to crop production because of strong e 

igh susceptibility to erosion, and low water-holding capacity. It is 
productive of pasture plants, and on most farms it is best used for 
asture. The areas isolated by extensive areas of Fifth-class soils are 
est used for forest. Good pasture has been established by seeding to a 
mixture of bluegrass and white clover and carefully controlling graz- 
ing until the stand is well established. Application of lime and phos- 
phate will encourage more vigorous growth of pasture plants and 
ring higher yields of better quality pasture. 


Dandridge silt loam, eroded hilly phase (Da).—This shallow 
moderately eroded soil of the uplands has developed from the re- 
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siduum of calcareous shale. It differs from the hilly phase in having 
lost part of the original surface layer, including the thin surface layer 
of higher organic-matter content, through erosion. It has developed 
under a deciduous forest vegetation on 15- to 30-percent slopes alo 
the Buffalo River and tributary streams south of Beardstown. It 
is associated with Bodine, Needmore, Greendale, Ennis, and Humph- 
reys soils. 

e soil is strongly to very strongly acid, moderately low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients, and low in water-holding capacity. In- 
ternal drainage is moderate, but surface runoff is rapid. Partly 
weathered shale fragments are throughout the soil, and some have 
accumulated on the surface as the finer soil particles were eroded away. 
Bedrock outcrops are more common than on the uneroded soil. Chert 
fragments from the higher lying Bodine soils are on the surface in 
many places. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow to light brownish-yellow friable silt loam; 
0 to 10 inches thick. 
6 to 20 inches +, brownish-yellow moderately friable silty clay loam 
splotched with gray and yellow; contains numerous shale fragments; 
6 to 18 inches thick; underlain by level-bedded calcareous shale. 
As a result of the mixing of remnants of the original surface soil with 
the lower layers during tillage, the present surface layer is highly 
variable in color and somewhat heavier in texture. Small severely 
eroded spots are common. 

Present use and management.—Most of the eroded hilly phase of 
Dandridge silt loam is used for pasture. Some areas have a fairl 
high carrying capacity, but most are poorly managed. Pasture yiel 
are variable, but on the average, moderately high in comparison with 
those on other upland soils. Fertilization is not a common practice, 
but a few farmers have applied a small quantity of lime and phosphate 
jn recent years. The small acreage used for crop production returns 
very low yields. 

se and management requirements.—Dandridge silt loam, eroded 
hilly phase, is unsuited or very poorly suited to crops requiring tillage 
but fairly well suited to pasture and semipermanent hay crops. Fair 
to good pasture is obtained without the use of amendments (pl. 4, B), 
but a higher yield of better quality pasture is expected if lime and 
phosphate are applied. The most practical means of correcting the 
nitrogen deficiency is that of including legumes in the pasture mix- 
ture. Under proper fertilization and controlled grazing, weeds should 
not be a serious problem, but clipping may be necessary for some fields. 


Dandridge silt loam, severely eroded hilly phase am) —This 
eroded shallow soil of uplands has developed from the residuum of 
calcareous shale. It differs from the eroded hilly phase in having 
lost more of the original surface soil through erosion. It is on 15- to 
30-percent slopes and has developed under a deciduous forest vegeta- 
tion, Areas are largely on lower ridge slopes along the Buffalo River 
and its tributaries south of Beardstown. The Bodine, Needmore, 
Greendale, Ennis, and Humphreys are closely associated soils. 

The reaction of the soil is strongly to very strongly acid, its organic- 
matter and plant-nutrient content are low, and its water-holding 
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capacity is very low. Internal drainage is moderate, but surface run- 
off is very rapid. Bedrock outcrops are common, and loose chert frag- 
ments from the higher lying Bodine soils are on the surface in many 
places. . 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow to light brownish-yellow friable silt loam or 
light silty clay loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 
4 to 18 inches +, brownish-yellow moderately friable silty clay loam 
splotched with gray and yellow; contains numerous shale fragments: 
6 to 18 inches thick; underlain by level-bedded calcareous shale. 
The present surface layer consists of remnants of the original surface 
soil mixed with the upper part of the subsoil. Shallow gullies com- 
monly expose the underlying shale. Removal of the finer soil par- 
ticles has resulted in a considerable accumulation of small shale frag- 
ments in many places, 

Present use and management.—All of the severely eroded hilly phase 
of Dandridge silt loam je been cleared and used for crop or pasture 
but most of it is now lying idle or is in unimproved pasture that pro- 
= very low yields. Little effort has been made to reclaim this 
soil. 

Use and management requirements.—Dandridge silt loam, severely 
eroded hilly phase, is considered physically unsuitable for crops and 
very poorly suitable for pasture. On most farms it is best used for 
forest, even though considerable advance preparation, possibly includ- 
ing fertilization, will be necessary before reforestation can be accom- 
plished. For a discussion of reforestation, see the section on Forests, 


Dandridge silt loam, steep phase (Dz).—Steeper slopes (30 to 60 

ercent but usually less than 45), more variable depth, a larger num- 
эз of bedrock outcrops, and a greater content of shale differentiate 
this shallow soil of the uplands from the hilly phase. The soil has 
developed from the residuum of calcareous shale. Areas occur chiefl 
on lower ridge slopes along the Buffalo River and tributaries south 
of Beardstown. The deciduous forest cover consists of oak and 
hickory. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and permeable to air, roots, 
and water. It is medium in content of ores matter and plant nu- 
trients, compared to other upland soils. Internal drainage is mod- 
erate, but surface runoff is very rapid. The water-holding capacity 
is low. Loose chert fragments from higher lying Bodine soils are on 
the surface in many places, and bedrock outcrops are common. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow friable silt loam containing 
several small shale fragments ; layer 6 to 12 inches thick. 

10 to 20 inches +, brownish-yellow friable silt loam or silty clay loam 
splotched with gray and yellow; contains many shale fragments; 6 to 
18 inches thick; underlain by level-bedded calcareous shale. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the steep phase of 
Dandridge silt loam is in cut-over deciduous forest of oak and hickory. 
The stand is small and includes many cull trees. The forest is burned 
over frequently, and most areas are grazed. Tree growth is fairly 


rapid. 
Vee and management саатта Ош silt loam, steep 
phase, is physically unsuitable for crops or pasture. Forest (see the 
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section on Forests) is best for most farms. On some farms, the need 
for pasture land may make it advisable to use this phase for pasture, 
and under a high level of management, fair to good pasture can be es- 
tablished and maintained. It is important to prevent excessive eros- 
ion by maintaining a good sod. This can be accomplished by applying 
larger quantities of fertilizer and carefully controlling grazing. 


Dandridge silt loam, eroded steep phase (Ds).—This shallow 
upland soil differs from the steep phase in being eroded. It developed 
from the residuum of calcareous shale under a deciduous forest. 
Areas are on the lower ridge slopes of 30 to 60 percent along the Buf- 
falo River and its tributaries south of Beardstown. The Bodine 
Needmore, Greendale, Humphreys, and Ennis are closely associated 
soils. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, moderately low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients, and low in water-holding capacity. In- 
ternal drainage is moderate, but surface runoff is very rapid. Partly 
weathered shale fragments are throughout the soil and have accumu- 
lated on the surface. Bedrock outcrops are common, and loose chert 
fragments from the higher lying Bodine soils are on the surface in 
many places. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow to light brownish-yellow friable silt loam, 0 
to 10 inches thick. 

6 to 16 inches +, brownish-yellow friable silt loam ог silty clay loam splotched 
with gray and yellow ; contains numerous shale fragments ; 6 to 18 inches 
thick; underlain by level-bedded shale. 

A considerable part of the original surface soil, including the thin 
surface layer of higher organic-matter content, has been lost ав a 
result of erosion. The mixing of subsoil material in the plow layer 
has made the present surface layer variable in color and somewhat 
heavier in texture than that of uneroded Dandridge silt loam. Some 
small severely eroded areas are included. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded steep phase of 
Dandridge silt loam has been cleared and used for crops and pasture, 
but most areas are now idle or in unimproved pasture. Pasture yields 
under present management are very low. 

Use and management requirements.—Dandridge silt loam, eroded 
steep phase, is considered unsuitable for crops or pasture in the present 
agriculture. On most farms it is probably best used for forest. If 
areas must be used for pasture, the management will be similar to that 
for the eroded hilly phase, but heavier fertilization and more carefully 
controlled grazing are necesary. 


Dickson silt loam, rolling phase (Dr).—A thin layer of loess, 
underlain at 24 to 42 inches by cherty limestone residuum, is the mate- 
rial from which this siltpan soil of the uplands has developed. It 
differs from Sango silt loam in having a stronger slope (5 to 15 per- 
cent), somewhat better internal drainage, a a thinner chert Pres 
layer. It occurs as long narrow areas on ridge crests throughout the 
cherty limestone hills section. Closely associated are the Sango, 
Mountview, and Bodine soils, and some member of the Bodine series 
is usually on the ridge slopes below this phase. 

The surface soil and subsoil nre free of chert, but numerous chert 
fragments are in the siltpan in many places, and the material below the 
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siltpan is very cherty. External drainage is moderate, but internal 
drainage is moderately slow. The upper part of the profile is perme- 
able to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly permeable. 
The soil is low in plant nutrients, organic matter, and water-holding 
d and is strongly to very strongly acid. 
rofile description: 
0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow slit loam, 6 to 10 inches thick. 
В to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brown!sh-yellow friable silty clay loam; 
12 to 20 inches thick. 
24 to 38 inches (siltpan), compact silty clay loam mottled with gray, yellow, 
and brown; 10 to 16 inches thick. 
88 inches +, cherty limestone residuum, 10 feet or more thick, 
An insignificant acreage is included that differs chiefly in being eroded. 
In this a considerable part or, in some places, most of the original 
surface layer is missing. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the rolling phase 
of Dickson silt loam is in forest of post, blackjack, red, and white oaks. 
Timber grows slowly and is of poor quality. All areas have been cut 
over once or more, and most areas are injured by burning and grazing. 
roue of the cleared areas are used for crops or pasture, but many are 
idle. 

Use and management requirements —A]though it is considered 
physically suitable for crops, much of Dickson silt loam, rolling phase, 
is in narrow winding areas on ridge crests and isolated by large areas 
of Fifth-class soils. It is well suited to a wide variety of crops but its 
low fertility and low water-holding capacity make it only moderately 
productive. It is susceptible to erosion if cleared, and crop rotations 
should be long and consist chiefly of close-growing crops, including 
legumes. The soil probably can be maintained under a rotation that 
includes an intertilled crop once every 5 or 6 years. 

The soil is deficient in lime and most plant nutrients, and applica- 
tions of lime and phosphate are necessary to establish and maintain 
legume crops. All crops will respond to phosphate and potash ferti- 
lizer, and all except legume crops respond to nitrogen. Special meas- 
ures for controlling runoff may be desirable. The row crop should 
always be planted and tilled on the contour if at all feasible. Terraces 
may ractical on the long smooth slopes, although they have proved 
successful only when used as jus of & good management program. 
Under good management, yields of 30 bushels of corn, 380 pounds of 
cotton, and 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay an acre are expected. 


Dunning silty clay loam (Da).—This soil of the stream bottoms 
consists of recent alluvium washed from upland soils underlain by 
clayey limestone. The soil is on nearly level stream bottoms and has 
formed under a deciduous forest vegetation that includes a high pro- 
portion of water-tolerant trees, It occurs along the creeks in the 
southwestern part of the county, and in most places it is adjacent to 
large areas of stony land. 

Reaction is neutral to еш acid. Content of organic matter and 
plant nutrients is moderately high. Internal drainage is slow to very 
slow ; surface runoff, very slow. The water-holding capacity is high, 
but the quantity of moisture available for growing plants is moder- 
ately low. The soil is relatively free of stones or gravel 

Profile description: 
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0 to Б inches, dark grayish-brown or almost black moderately plastic silty 
clay loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 

5 to 16 inches, dark grayish-brown strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
bluish gray in the lower part; 8 to 16 inches thick. 

16 inches +, bluish-gray strongly plastic silty clay splotched with yellow and 
brown; 1 to 5 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—About half of Dunning silty clay 
loam is in forest of water-tolerant oaks. Much of the rest is used for 
corn, although a small percentage is in other crops and pasture. Crop 
yields vary greatly, mostly according to the season, but are generally 
moderately low. : 

Use management requirements.—Dunning silty clay loam is 
py suited to crops. Use suitability is limited by imperfect internal 

ainage and susceptibility to flooding. The soil is fairly well suited 
to corn and well suited to some hay and forage crops. Artificial drain- 
age might broaden use suitability, but it would not lessen susceptibility 
to floodin ; 

The soil can be used almost continuously for growing the crops to 
which it is adapted, and if moisture conditions are favorable, good 

ields may be expected without fertilization. On many farms pasture 
is the best use for this soil. Weeds are difficult to control in pastures 
and it is advisable to remove excess herbage and control weed growth 
by clipping frequently. Under good management, 25 bushels of corn, 
1ton a lespedeza hay, and 1.4 tons of soybean hay an acre are average 
yields expected. 


Egam silty clay loam (Ea).—This first-bottom soil has developed 
on nearly level flood plains under a deciduous forest of oak, hickory 
elm, beech, and sycamore. The parent material consists of mixe 
alluvium washed chiefly from аш soils underlain by limestone. 
The material was deposited chiefly on high first bottoms (pl. 4, € 
or in slack water on the low first bottoms, Like the Huntington soil, 
this one is on the Tennessee River flood plain. Some areas are cov- 
ered by the Kentucky Reservoir, but most of them are farther back 
from the river, The soil is darker colored, heavier textured, and less 
pote than the Huntington soil. It is closely associated with 

untington, Lindside, Melvin, Bruno, and Wolftever soils. 

The quantity of organic matter is moderate, and that of plant 
nutrients relatively high. Reaction is medium acid. External drain- 
age is slow, and internal drainage, moderately slow. The water- 
balding capacity is high, but the quantity available for crop growth 
is low. 

Profile description: 

0 to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown or almost black moderately plastic silty 
clay loam, 8 to 16 inches thick. 

12 to 26 inches, dark grayish-brown to yellowish-brown compact silty clay 
loam, 10 to 20 inches thick. 

26 inches +, grayish-brown moderately friable silty clay loam splotched 
with light gray ; 10 feet or more thick. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Egam silty clay 
loam is cleared and used for crops. Corn is the most widely grown 
crop, but the proportion of the soil in corn is not so high as for the 
Huntington soil. An appreciable acreage is in lespedeza, cowpeas, 
soybeans, and oats, and possibly 15 or 20 percent із idle. Fertilizer is 
not used, nor are crops systematically rotated. Crop yields vary 
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according to the quantity and distribution of rainfall. About 25 
bushels of corn and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay are average yields under 
ordinary management. 20. 

Use and management requirements.—Egam silty clay loam is suit- 
able for crop production, but periodic overflows and extreme drought- 
iness make it limited in use suitability. The еп program 
should include selection of drought-resistant crops and improved seed- 
bed preparation and tillage practices. Corn, the most commonly 
grown crop, is more susceptible to damage from droughts than many 
of the less frequently grown crops. Cane crops, grown for seed or 
fodder, are more drought resistant, and their acreage yield of feed 
ishigher. Lespedeza, soybeans, and cowpeas usually give high yields, 
and complete failures аге rare. Crops such as small grains that mature 
before "M dry summer and fall seasons usually yield well, but their 
production is discouraged by the danger of overflow. Spring oats, 
noy lost as a result of flooding, are grown for seed or hay on many 

arms, 

The seedbed is often not well enough prepared, and tillage prac- 
tices are frequently poorly timed and inadequate. The soil can be 
tilled over a narrow range of moisture conditions. It tends to puddle 
when plowed too wet and on drying becomes hard and cloddy. If 
allowed to become too dry, it breaks up into clods. A well-prepared 
seedbed will promote better germination of seed and better early 
growth of crops. The use of a rotation that includes a legume and the 
plowing under of green-manure crops would improve tilth as well as 
productivity. 

Although 60 or 70 bushels an acre of corn are obtained in favorable 
seasons, the average yield under good management is about 35 bushels. 
Under similar management, 1.5 tons of lespedeza hay and 2 tons of 
soybean hay an acre are expected. 


Emory silt loam (Es) —This colluvial soil is formed on toe slopes, 
on small gently орар alluvial fans, and along narrow drainageways. 
Ita material washed from adjacent slopes where there are upland soils 
underlain by noncherty limestone. Js developed under a deciduous 
forest on 2- to 5-percent slopes. Areas are chiefly in the southwestern 
part of the county in the Talbott-stony land-Lindside soil association, 
where they are closely associated with Talbott, Maury, Etowah, Lind- 
side, and Melvin soils. Some of the soil is flooded by the Kentucky 
Reservoir. 

The soil is medium acid, high or moderately high in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients, and permeable to air, roots, and 
water. Both external and internal drainage are moderate, and the 
water-holding capacity is high. In most places the profile is free 
of stones or chert, but in a few some chert fragments are on the sur- 
face and throughout the profile. The depth to bedrock, though 
variable, is generally more than 8 feet. Bedrock outcrops are not 
common. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, brown friable silt loam, 6 to 18 inches thick. 
10 to 30 inches, brown, light-brown, or reddish-brown friable silt loam, or 
silty clay loam, 10 to 30 inches thick. 


80 inches +, yellowish-brown to reddish-brown friable silt loam or silty clay 
loam splotched with gray; 0 to 5 feet or more thick, 
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Some areas in which the colluvium includes an admixture of cherty 
limestone material have grayish-brown surface soil and are lighter in 
texture throughout the profile. Also included are areas consisting of 
recent colluvium washed from severely eroded upland soils, others of 
soils formed from colluvium washed from stony land having heavy tex- 
tures and a dark grayish-brown color, and yet others of soils from col- 
luvium washed from Maury soils that are similar to but much more 
fertile than the Emory soil. These variations are similar to Emory 
silt loam in use and management requirements but are less productive 
in most places. 

Present use and management.—Nearly all of Emory silt loam is 
cleared and used for crops. About 50 percent is in corn, 20 percent 
hay, 20 percent in miscellaneous crops and pasture, and 10 percent in 
woods or idleopen land, Although fertilizers are not commonly used, 
yields are relatively high. Corn yields 40 bushels; cotton, 360 pounds; 
and lespedeza, 1.6 tons an acre. 

Use and management requirements, —Emory silt loam is physically 
well suited to crop production. It is easily tilled, and owing to its ex- 
cellent moisture conditions and high fertility, it is one of the most pro- 
ductive soils in the county. It is suited to intensive use, but pro- 
ductivity could be increased by short rotations that include a legume 
and by adequate and proper fertilization. Alfalfa and red clover can 
be grown successfully if lime and phosphate are added. All crops re- 
spond to phosphate in most places, although good yields are obtained 
without the use of fertilizer. Under good management, corn, cotton, 
and lespedeza hay yield 55 bushels, 520 pounds, and 2 tons an acre, 
respectively. 


Ennis silt loam (Ep).—Occupying first bottom lands, this soil is 
similar to the Huntington soil in drainage and many profile charac- 
teristics, but it is formed from a less general type of alluvium. The 
alluvium has washed almost entirely from upland soils underlain by 
cherty limestone, although loess is included in most places. The soil 
has developed on nearly level flood plains under a deciduous forest 
vegetation and occupies areas along creeks in all parts of the chert 
limestone hills section. It is closely associated with Humphreys soi 
of the terrace lands (pl. 5, А), Greendale soils of the colluvial lands, 
and Bodine soils of the upland . It occurs in long narrow strips with 
Greendale and Humphreys soils in most places, and part of it is per- 
manently flooded. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid, moderately high in organic 
matter and plant nutrients, and high in water-holding capacity. It 
is readily permeable to air, roots and water. External drainage is 
slow, but internal drainage is moderate. Some water-worn chert 
is on the surface and throughout the profile in most places, but not 
enough to interfere materially with cultivation. The quantity of 
chert in the lower layers is highly variable ; loose beds of chert at shal- 
low oy Sr lower the Water Bold capacity in a few places. 

Profile description: 


0 to E толе» grayish-brown to light-brown friable silt loam, 6 to 18 inches 
t H 


12 to 24 inches, light-brown friable silt loam, 8 to 20 inches thick. 

24 Inches +, light-brown or grayish-brown friable silt loam or cherty silt 
ш а with gray; тоге cherty with depth; stratified alluvium 
at 8 to 5 feet. 
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Present use and management.—Nearly all of Ennis silt loam is 
cleared and used for crops or pasture; 70 percent is in corn, 5 percent 
in peanuts, and the rest chiefly in hay and forage crops, Fertilizer 
is not commonly used, and the soil kept in row crops almost continu- 
ously. Under oridinary management practices, about 35 bushels of 
corn, 800 pounds of peanuts, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza hay are obtained. 

Use and management reguirements.—Ennis silt loam is somewhat 
limited in use suitability because of its susceptibility to flooding. It 
has good tilth properties and can be tilled over a wide range of mois- 
ture content, but it is susceptible to scouring or to deposition of sandy 
or gravelly material by floodwaters. Ordinarily, however, flooding 
benefits the soil by adding sediments high in plant nutrients. The 
soil is well suited to peanuts, but the quality and yield of all crops 
except corn are not so good as on the adjacent Humphreys soils. 

Productivity can be increased considerably by adequate fertilization, 
application of some lime, and the use of a suitable rotation. As the 
soil has favorable physical characteristics, response to fertilizer is 
good. dide and nitrogen are needed, and potash is likely neces- 
sary, especially for legumes. The rotation should include corn and 
legumes or legume-grass mixtures, the legumes to be cut for hay or 
turned under. In many areas the danger of flooding makes it inad- 
visable to grow winter grains. Corn yields well year after year if 
liberal applications of fertilizer, especially phosphate and nitrogen, 
are used. Many farmers grow alternate rows of corn and soybeans or 
grow soybeans in the corn. This is a good practice, particularly 
where the crop is to be hogged off. 

About 50 bushels of corn, 1,000 pounds of peanuts, and 1.6 tons of 
lespedeza hay an acre are expected under good management. 


Ennis cherty loam (Ec).—Alluvium washed chiefly from uplands 
underlain by cherty limestone is the material from which this soil of 
the first bottoms developed. It differs from Ennis silt loam in having 
more chert on the surface and throughout the profile. Water-worn 
chert аш are numerous enough to interfere with cultivation (pl. 
5, B). Areas are along streams in all parts of the cherty limestone 
hills section in close association with Iun pho Greendale, and 
Bodine soils. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid and medium in content of or- 
ganic matter and plant nutrients. It is permeable to air, roots, and 
water. External drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is rapid 
ix very rapid. The water-holding capacity is variable but usually 


ow. 
Profile description: 


0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown friable cherty loam, 6 to 18 
inches thick, 

12 to 24 inches, light-brown cherty loam splotched with gray In lower part, 
8 to 20 inches thick. 

24 Inches +, very cherty alluvium containing stratified beds of chert and 
silt in places ; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—Most of Ennis cherty loam is cleared 
and used for crops, chiefly corn. It is used to a greater extent for 
pasture than Ennis silt loam, and crop yields are much lower. Aver- 
age yields under ordinary ager ane are 18 bushels of corn, 600 
pounds of peanuts, and 0.8 ton of lespedeza hay an acre. 
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Use and management requirements.—Although the use suitability 
of Ennis cherty Team is limited by. periodic flooding, it is suited to 
many of the common crops, including corn, peanuts, hay, and most 
forage crops. It is difficult to till because of chertiness, and low yields 
are attributed to the low water-holding capacity. The use and man- 
agement requirements are similar to those for Ennis silt loam, but 
response to good management is not so great. Acre yields expected 
under good management practices are 25 bushels of corn, 700 pounds 
of peanuts, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Etowah gravelly silt loam, hilly phase (Er).—The alluvium from 
which this soil of the high terrace lands has developed is mixed, but it 
washed chiefly from upland soils underlain by limestone. The soil 
has developed on 15- to 30-percent slopes under a deciduous forest 
vegetation. Areas are on old high terraces of the Tennessee River. 
chiefly in the southern part of the county, where they are associated 
with Pickwick, Paden, and other Etowah soils. 

The subsoil and surface layers are gravelly. The soil is permeable 
to air, roots, and water but low in water-holding capacity. It is 
medium to strongly acid. The content of organic matter and plant 
nutrients is moderately high. Both internal and external drainage 
are rapid to very rapid. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown loose gravelly silt loam, 6 to 12 inches thick. 
8 to 80 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay 
loam, 20 to 30 inches thick. 
30 Inches +-, reddish-brown to brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay loam 
that grades into loose beds of gravel ; 5 to 20 feet or more thick. 
Soils included with this phase vary considerably in many character- 
istics. A small acreage is moderately eroded; small areas of rela- 
tively chert-free Pickwick soils are included. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the hilly phase 
of Etowah gravelly silt loam is wooded with red and white oaks and 
hickory. All areas have been cut over a number of times, and the 
present stand is young. Timber grows at a moderately fast rate. 

Use and management requirements.—Etowah gravelly silt loam 
hilly phase, is not considered suitable for crop production, because o 
its steep slopes, high gravel content, and low ерен! capacity. 
It is poorly suited to pasture, but fair pasture can be established and 
maintained by applying lime and phosphate, by top dressing yearly 
with moderate applications of phosphate, and by including one or more 
legumes in the pasture mixture. Grazing should be carefully con- 
trolled to maintain a good sod at all times. The carryin pape 
of the pasture will probably be low except in seasons of hi oh rainfall. 
Susceptibility to injury from erosion is high, and a good management 
program is necessary to prevent excessive loss of soil material. 


Etowah gravelly silt loam, severely eroded hilly phase (Ec).— 
The old mixed alluvium from which this gravelly soil of the terrace 
lands is formed has washed chiefly from upland soils underlain by 
limestone. The soil is on old high terraces of the Tennessee River. 
chiefly in the southern part of the county. It occupies ridge slopes of 
15 to 30 percent, although a few included areas have slopes exceeding 
30 percent. 
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Most of the original surface soil—silt and other fine separates—and 
a part of the subsoil have eroded away and left an accumulation of 

avel on the surface. Although sheet erosion has been severe, gully- 
ing is not common. The profile contains gravel throughout and the 
quantity increases with depth in most places. Gravel in the surface 
layer is sufficient to interfere with cultivation, if cultivation were 
otherwise feasible. The soil is medium to strongly acid, low to very 
low in organic matter and plant nutrients, readily permeable, and very 
low in water-holding capacity. Both internal and external drainage 
are rapid to very rapid. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, light-brown or reddish-brown friable gravelly silt loam, 0 to 6 
inches thick. 

4 to 26 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red gravelly silty clay loam, 
20 to 80 inches thick. 

26 inches +, brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay loam that grades into 
beds of gravel; 5 to 20 feet thick, 

Present use and management.—All of the severely eroded hilly 
phase of Etowah о silt loam has been cleared and used for 
crops and pasture, but poor use and management have caused severe 
erosion. Most of the soil is now idle or wasteland. 

Use and management requirements.—Etowah gravelly silt loam, 
severely eroded hilly phase, is not suitable for crops or pasture, be- 
cause of its strong slopes, high content of gravel, low fertility, and 
low water-holding capacity. Although the soil is poorly suited to 
forest and difficult to reforest, it is probably best suited to that use, 
For a detailed discussion of reforestation see the section on Forests. 


Etowah gravelly silt loam, eroded rolling phase (Ex).—This soil 
of the terrace lands differs from the hilly phase in being eroded and 
in having milder slopes (5 to 15 percent). The parent material—old 
mixed alluvium—has washed chiefly from upland soils underlain by 
limestone. The soil occurs on ridge crests of the old, high Tennessee 
River terraces, chiefly in the southern part of the county. It is asso- 
ciated with Paden, Pickwick, Emory, Lindside, Melvin, and other 
Etowah soils. 

A substantial part of the original surface layer has been eroded 
away. The present surface layer is decidedly more gravelly than 
was the uneroded one, for the finer separates have been removed, and 
as a result gravel has accumulated on the surface. The quantity of 

avel in the plow layer is sufficient to interfere with cultivation. 
The soil is medium to strongly acid, low in organic matter, very 
permeable to air, roots, and water, and very low in water-holding 
capacity. Internal drainage is rapid to very rapid; external prune 
is moderate. Most of this soil is moderately eroded, but small severely 
eroded and uneroded areas are included. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, light-brown or grayish-brown loose gravelly silt loam, 0 to 8 
inches thick, 

6 to 28 inches, reddish-brown or brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay 
loam, 20 to 30 inches thick. 

28 inches +, brownish-red friable gravelly silty clay loam grading into loose 
beds of gravel; 5 to 20 feet or more thick. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded rolling phase of 
Etowah gravelly silt loam is cleared and has been used for crops and 
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pews, but most of it is now wasteland or unimproved pasture. 
ields are very low on the small acreage used for crops, and soil 
improvement or maintenance is not being attempted in many places. 
зв and management requirements—Etowah gravelly silt loam, 
eroded rolling phase, is considered suitable for crops requiring tillage, 
but owing to low water-holding capacity and low fertility, it is not a 
productive soil for most of them. It is probably best suited to semi- 
permanent hay crops ог pasture. Fair pasture can be established and 
maintained, but it will require liberal марзаи of lime and puse 
hate and carefully conkralled grazing. Pasture yields will probably 
e low except during rainy seasons because of the low water-holding 
capacity. 

Greendale cherty loam, undulating phase (Gs).—Thissoil formed 
from local alluvium or colluvium at the foot of upland slopes. The 
parent material washed from upland soils underlain by cherty lime- 
stone. The soil has developed on 2- to 5-percent slopes under a 
deciduous forest of white and red oaks and hickory. It occupies 
gently sloping alluvial-colluvial fans formed by small streams emerg- 
ing onto the flood plains of larger streams, narrow bottoms along 
deeply entrenched stream beds, or narrow sloping areas at the foot 
of steep e (pl. 6). The small areas are widely distributed 
throughout the cherty limestone hills section in close association with 
Bodine, Pace, ише Ennis, and Dickson soils. Some areas 
are covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid. Organic-mattet content, 
though moderately low, is higher than that of adjacent upland soils. 
The soil profile is very porous, extremely permeable to air, roots, and 
water, and low in water-holding capacity. External drainage is 
moderate, and internal drainage is rapid to very rapid. All parts of 
the profile contain many chert fragments 14 to 4 inches in diameter. 
The surface layer has enough chert to interfere with cultivation (pl. 
5, C), although а small acreage is included that is relatively chert- 
free in the plow layer. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown or brownish-gray friable cherty loam, 6 to 
14 inches thick. 

10 to 20 inches, light-brown or yellowish-brown friable cherty loam to Ught 
cherty silty clay loam, 8 to 16 inches thick. 

20 inches +-, brownish-yellow very cherty loam splotched with gray; 0 to 
10 feet thick, 

Present use and management.—About 20 percent of the undulating 
phase of Greendale cherty loam is in forest, 55 percent in corn, 5 per- 
cent Іп peanuts, 10 percent in miscellaneous crops, and 10 percent in 
gardens and farmsteads. Many of the houses and most of the gardens 
in the gue | limestone hills section are on this soil. Fertilizers are 
seldom used except on farm perdene, and though many crops are 
grown, they are not systematically rotated. Under ordinary manage- 
ment, about 25 bushels of corn, 700 pounds of peanuts, and 1.1 tons of 
lespedeza hay are obtained. 

se and management requirements. —Greendale cherty loam, un- 
dulating phase, is well suited to intensive use for crops, but the chert 
interferes with cultivation (pl. 7, A). Owing to extremely good drain- 
age and aeration, the soil is well suited to early vegetable crops. 
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Field crops, especially corn, are highly susceptible to injury from 
droughts. тод esitan or early maturing crops are therefore 
better suited. 


Productivity can undoubtedly be increased by using improved man- 
agement practices. The soil is highly responsive to fertilization and 
liming; yields are fair if these are not applied. Phosphate and pos- 
sibly potash are needed for all crops. The legume crop will need lim- 
ing, and all except the Pine crop and the crop immediately following 
wil need nitrogen. А short rotation that includes a legume should in- 
crease crop "SERE as would applications of barnyard manure or the 
turning under of green-manure crops. The soil is similar to Hum- 
phreys cherty loam in use and management requirements. Under 
good management, about 35 bushels of corn, 800 pounds of peanuts, 
and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay an acre are expected. 


Greendale cherty loam, rolling phase (Ga).—Slopes of 5 to 15 

ercent and a colluvial deposit less deep are the points of difference 

tween this soil and the undulating phase. The parent material 
has washed from adjacent upland slopes occupied by soils underlain 
by cherty limestone. The soil is widely distributed in areas averaging 
less than 4 acres throughout the cherty limestone hills section. It is 
associated with Bodine, Dickson, Pace, Humphreys, and Ennis soils. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid, moderate to low in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients, low in water-holding capacity, and 
extremely permeable to air, plants, and water. External drainage is 
moderate; internal drainage is rapid to very rapid. All layers con- 
tain chert, there being enough in the surface layer to interfere with 
cultivation. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to brownish-gray friable cherty loam, 6 to 
14 Inches thick. 

10 to 20 inches, light-brown or yellowish-brown friable cherty loam or light 
silty clay loam, 8 to 16 inches thick. 

20 inches +, brownish-yellow very cherty loam splotched with gray; 0 to 
10 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—The rolling phase of Greendale 
cherty loam is used and managed much like the undulating phase, ex- 
cept a larger part is wooded. Crop yields are somewhat lower and 
more variable. In many places areas are not cleared unless they are 
part of a larger field of crop-adapted soils. 

Use and management requirements.—Because of the stronger slopes 
and the smaller individual areas, Greendale cherty loam, rolling phase. 
is inferior to the undulating phase for crop production. The cleare 
areas are moderately susceptible to erosion, and in many places the 
removal of the finer soil particles by erosion has resulted in an ac- 
cumulation of chert fragments on the surface. 


Humphreys silt loam (Ho).—Medium-sized areas of this well- 
drained soil occupy low terraces along the Buffalo River and the major 
creeks in the cherty limestone hills section. The alluvium from which 
the soil has developed washed mainly from upland soils underlain by 
cherty limestone but it may contain a small admixture of loess or high 
grade limestone material. The relief is nearly level to gently sloping 
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(1 to 5 percent). The soil has developed under a deciduous forest of 
red and white oaks and hickory. It is closely associated with Ennis, 
Greendale, Pace, Bodine, and Dickson soils. The Kentucky Reser- 
voir covers some areas, 

The soil is PE to medium acid, medium to high in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients, very permeable to air, roots, and 
water, and high in water-holding capacity. External drainage is 
moderately slow, and internal drainage is moderate. Some small 
water-worn chert is in the surface layer in most places but does not 
interfere seriously with tillage. The lower horizons vary considerably 
in content of chert, in many places being very cherty. 

Profile description: 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown mellow silt loam, 6 to 10 inches 
thick. 


8 to 30 inches, light-brown to yellowish:brown friable light silty clay loam, 
16 to 24 inches thick. 

80 inches +, brownish-yellow heavy silt loam or cherty silt loam splotched 
with gray ; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—Nearly all of Humphreys silt loam 
is cleared and is being used intensively for crop production. Corn, 
peanuts, and lespedeza, the major crops, yield 30 bushels, 900 pounds, 
and 1.2 tons, respectively, under ordmary management practices. 
About 30 percent of the soi] is used for corn, 30 percent for lespedeza, 
5 percent for peanuts, 20 percent for miscellaneous crops, and 15 per- 
cent is in woods or lying idle. Fertilizers and systematic crop rota- 
tions are seldom eed 

Use and management requirements.—Humphreys silt loam is a mod- 
erately fertile soil productive of most of the crops common to the area. 
It occurs in an area having а small percentage of crop-adapted soils 
and therefore must be cropped almost continuously on most farms. 
The soil has good tilth properties, can be tilled over a wide range of 
moisture conditions, has a high water-holding capacity, and is not very 
susceptible to erosion ; consequently, it is well suited to intensive use. 

Crop yields can be maintained or increased by adequate and proper 
fertilization. Although the soil produces well without amendments, it 
is highly responsive to them, and greatly increased yields may be ex- 
pected if fertilizer and lime are applied. A systematic rotation that 
includes a legume should he followed if feasible. A short rotation 
may be used as long as а legume is included. А legume cover crop fol- 
lowing the intertilled crop and turned under as green manure will aid 
in maintaining the supply of organic matter and nitrogen. Lime and 
phosphate are needed for legumes, and phosphate is needed for maxi- 
mum yields of all crops. If legumes are not included in the rotation, 
nitrogen is needed. Under good management, 45 bushels of corn, 
a pounds of peanuts, and 1.6 tons of lespedeza hay are average 
yields. 

Humphreys silt loam, eroded phase x а: well-drained 
soil of the low stream terraces lies along the Buffalo River and the 
larger streams. It has formed from alluvium washed chiefly from 
soils underlain by cherty limestone. It differs from Humphreys silt 
loam in being moderately eroded, and though its slope range (1 to 5 
percent) is the same, its average slope is greater. It is closely asso- 
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ciated with Ennis, Greendale, Pace, and Bodine soils. Part of it is 
covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. 

The soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter, moderately low in 
plant nutrients, and high in water-holding capacity. It is very 

ermeable to air, roots, and water. Surface runoff is moderately slow; 
internal drainage is moderate. Some small water-worn chert frag- 
ments occur throughout the soil in most places but they do not interfere 
seriously with tillage. The lower layers vary considerably in content 
of chert and in many places are very cherty. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown, light-brown, or yellowish-brown friable silt 
loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 28 inches, light-brown to yellowish-brown friable light silty clay loam; 
may range from 16 to 24 inches in thickness. 
28 inches +, brownish-yellow heavy silt loam or cherty silt loam splotched 
with gray ; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
A substantial part of the original surface soil has been lost through 
erosion. The present surface layer consists of remnants of the origi- 
nal surface soil mixed with the upper part of the subsoil. This mixing 
has made the present surface layer highly variable in color and some- 
what heavier in texture than the original layer. 

Present use and. management.—All of the eroded phase of Hum- 
phreys silt loam has been cleared and used for crops or pasture. At 
present 25 percent is in corn, 35 percent in lespedeza, 5 percent in pea- 
nuts, 20 percent in miscellaneous crops, and 15 percent is idle. Al- 
though several ко are grown, they are not systematically rotated 
or fertilized. Under ordinary management practices, 20 bushels of 
corn, 800 pounds of peanuts, and 1 ton of lespedeza hay are average 
acre yields. 

Use and management requirements.—The loss of soil material 
through erosion and the depletion of fertility through continuous 
cropping and erosion have greatly lowered the productivity of Hum- 

hreys silt loam, eroded phase. In its present condition it is decidedly 
inferior to Humphreys silt loam for crop production, but it is very 
responsive to good management, including crop rotation and fertilizer. 
The rotation can be short but it should include legume, preferably a 
deep-rooted one. The fertilizer requirements are similar to those for 
Humphreys silt loam. Mechanical means of erosion control should 
not be necessary if proper crop rotation and fertilization are followed. 


Humphreys cherty loam (Ha).—The alluvium from which this 
well-drained cherty soil of the terrace lands developed has washed 
from upland soils underlain chiefly by cherty limestone. The soil 
developed on 1- to 5-percent slopes under a deciduous forest vegeta- 
tion. It is widely distributed throughout the county—chiefly on low 
terraces along the small streams—in association with Ennis, Green- 
dale, Pace, and Bodine soils. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, medium in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients, moderately low in water-holding 
capacity, and extremely permeable to air, roots, and water. External 
drainage is moderate, and internal drainage is rapid. The plow layer 
contains chert in quantity sufficient to interfere with cultivation. The 
15- to 6-inch chert fragments constitute 25 to 50 percent of the soil 
mass in most places. 


Soil Survey of Perry County. Tennessee PLATE 6 


pores 


Greendale cherty loam, undulating phase, on (A) gently sloping alluvial-colluvial 
fans and (B) along intermittent streams. 
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A, Pasture on Greendale cherty loam, undulating phase, that contams sufficient 
chert to interfere with cultivation of crops. 

B, Soybean hay on Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase. 

C, Maury silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase, on low terracelike ridge slopes in 
the limestone valleys; Inman soil on the steeper slopes; and Talbott soils on the 
forested land in background. 
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Profile description : 


0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown or light-brown friable cherty loam, 6 to 10 
inches thick. 
8 to 80 inches, light-brown to yellowish-brown friable cherty clay loam, 16 
to 24 inches thick. 
80 inches +, brownish-yellow very cherty loam splotched with gray; 2 to 10 
feet thick. 
Many bottomlike areas are included; the material in these would be 
more accurately called local alluvium, as it washed largely from the 
adjacent slopes. Unlike the cherty foam along the larger streams, 
these included areas are not susceptible to flooding. 

Present use and manad omeni Mos of Humphreys cherty loam is 
cleared for crops or pasture. Yields of the principal crops, lower 
than those on Humphreys silt loam, are 18 bushels of corn, 700 pounds 
of peanuts, and 0.7 ton of lespedeza hay an acre. The soil is kept in 
row crops almost continuously; occasionally a crop of lespedeza hay 
is grown. Some lime and phosphate have been used in recent years, 
but adequate fertilization is not a common practice. 

Use and management requirements—Humphreys cherty loam is 
suited to crop production, but the chert fragments in the plow layer 
interfere with cultivation. The moderate fertility and low water- 
holding capacity of the soil result in low crop yields. The use and 
Management requirements are similar to those for Humphreys silt 
loam, but the response is not so good. Yields of about 25 bushels of 
corn, 900 pounds of peanuts, and 1 ton of lespedeza hay an acre are 
obtainable under good management. 


Humphreys cherty loam, eroded phase (Hs).—This soil of the 
low stream terraces differs from the Humphreys cherty loam in being 
moderately eroded. The alluvium from which it is derived has 
washed chiefly from upland soils underlain by cherty limestone. The 
slope range is 1 to 5 percent. This widely distributed soil is asso- 
ciated with Ennis, Greendale, Pace, and Bodine soils. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, moderately low in or- 
ganic matter and plant nutrients, ul extremely permeable to air, 
roots, and water. External drainage is moderate, and internal drain- 
age is rapid. The water-holding capacity is low. There is enough 
chert in the plow layer to interfere with cultivation. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to brownish-yellow friable cherty loam, 0 to 8 
inches thick. 
6 to 28 inches, Hght-brown to yellowish-brown friable cherty clay loam, 
16 to 24 inches thick. 
28 inches +, brownish-yellow very cherty loam splotched with gray; 2 to 10 
feet thick. 
Erosion has caused the loss of a considerable part of the original 
surface soil, and as a result chert has accumulated on the surface and 
in the plow layer. Subsoil and surface soil materials have mixed in 
the plow layer and influenced its color and texture. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded phase of Hum- 
phreys cherty loam is cleared and has been used for crops and pas- 
ture. The use and management practices are similar to those on 
the cherty loam, although a larger part of the land is idle. Corn, 
peanuts, and lespedeza are the principal crops grown, and without 
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systematic rotation or fertilization, average yields are about 14 
bushels, 500 pounds, and 0.6 ton an acre, respectively. 

Use and management requirements—Humphreys cherty loam, 
eroded phase, is inferior to the uneroded cherty loam for crop pro- 
duction. It is lower in fertility; consequently, applications of fer- 
tilizer should be heavier and в rotation that includes a legume is 
more important. Mechanical means of erosion control should not 
be necessary, but tillage should be on the contour if feasible. Inter- 
tilled crops should be followed by a cover erop. 


Huntington silt loam (Hz).—This first-bottom soil has formed 
from mixed recent alluvium washed chiefly from upland soils under- 
lain by limestone. It is on nearly level flood plains under a decidu- 
ous forest of red and white oaks, hickory, elm, beech, maple, ash, 
and sycamore. It occupies long narrow strips on the first bottoms 
along the Tennessee River, where it is closely associated with Egam 
Bruno, Lindside, Melvin, Wolftever, and Sequatchie soils. Some o 
the acreage is covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. 

Organic-matter and plant-nutrient contents and water-holding 
capacity are high, and permeability to air, roots, and water is mod- 
erate, External drainage is moderately slow, but internal drain- 
age a moderate. The soil is slightly acid to neutral throughout the 

rofile. 
р Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, brown or light-brown friable silt loam or heavy silt loam, 
6 to 18 inches thick. 

12 to 30 inches, light-brown friable heavy silt loam or silty clay loam, 10 
to 80 inches thick. 

30 inches +, light-brown friable silt loam splotched with gray and contain- 
ing an appreciable quantity of sand in many places; 2 to 20 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Huntington silt 
loam is cleared and өк, for crops. About 80 to 90 percent of the 
cleared land is used for corn, and most of the rest is in lespedeza. 
Very little land is ever idle. Corn is grown year after year on most 
areas without fertilization or crop rotation. Fertilizers are rarely 
if ever used. About 45 bushels of corn and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay 
are average acre yields under ordinary management. 

Use and management requirements.—Huntington silt loam is the 
most fertile and most productive soil in the county for the crops to 
which it is suited. Its high natural fertility and durability have 
made possible production of large crop yields year after year, and 
its fertility is augmented almost yearly by the sediment deposited 
by floodwater. Owing to susceptibility to Шой and high fertility, 
the use suitability is somewhat restricted. Many hay and forage 
crops are suited and are grown in rotation with corn on the less 
productive areas. Since the soil is suited to almost continuous corn 
production without fertilization, improved management practices are 
concerned chiefly with improved seedbed рыш and tillage prac- 
tices and with the selection of higher yielding seed varieties or hybrids. 
About 55 bushels of corn, 1.9 tons of lespedeza hay, and 2.2 tons of 
soybean hay an acre are average expectable yields under good 
management. 


Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (Ia).—This shallow 
soil of the uplands developed from the residuum of interbedded 
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phosphatic limestone and shale. It occupies 15- to 30-percent ja 
and has developed under a deciduous forest that included some cedar. 
Small areas occur in the southwestern part of the county in associa- 
tion with Maury, Emory, Lindside, and Talbott soils. It is on the 
lower ridge slopes in the Talbott-stony land-Lindside soil association. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid, low in organic matter, and 
moderate in content of plant nutrients. It is comparatively high in 
phosphorus but low in many of the other essential elements. Ex- 
ternal drainage is rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage is mod- 
erately slow. The water-holding capacity is low. Numerous shale 
fragments are on the surface and throughout the profile in most places. 

Profile description : 

0 to 5 inches, grayish-brown to brownish-yellow moderately friable silty 
clay loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 

5 to 16 Inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow strongly plastic silty 
clay to moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with gray and yel- 
low; contains numerous shale fragments, especially in the lower part. 

16 inches +, alternate layers of phosphatic limestone and shale. 

Much of the original surface layer has been lost through erosion, and 
the mixing of the upper part of the subsoil with the remnants of the 
surface soil in the plow layer has resulted in a heavier texture and 
considerable variation in color. The removal of the finer particles 
has also resulted in an accumulation of shale fragments on the surface 
in most places. The soil varies considerably in depth to bedrock and 
in content of shale. Many included soils are transitional between the 
Inman and Maury soils. Over about half of these areas most of 
the surface layer and part of the subsoil have been lost. Shallow 

llies are common. Some areas are on ridge crests of 5- to 15-percent 

ope. These variations do not change greatly the use and manage- 
ment, but the deeper soils are more productive. 

Present use and management.—Most of the eroded hilly phase of 
Inman silty clay loam is idle or in wasteland, but a small part is used 
for crops and pasture. The soil is on short slopes, and fields are 
very small. Management is like that for the associated Maury soil 
in most places. Crop yields are very low, but pasture yields are 
fair to good. 

Use and management requirements.—Extreme susceptibility to 
erosion and the low water-holding capacity of Inman silty cla lain, 
eroded hilly phase, make it very poorly suited to intertilled crops, 
Nevertheless, it is fairly well suited to pasture and hay crops 
{pL 7, B). Compared with most other soils in the county, it is 

airly high in content of phosphorus but low in nitrogen and moder- 
ately low in lime. 
. Lime is necessary in some places to obtain a pasture of high carry- 
ing capacity and a sod that will control accelerated erosion. Nitrogen 
may be needed to establish the pasture, but if legumes are included 
they should зарри needed nitrogen after the Е is established. 
Дер to phosphate is fair to good on cropped areas in some places. 
Mechanical means of erosion control are not practical in many places 
because of the short moderately steep slopes, but diversion ditches or 
terraces can be used to divert the water from the higher slopes and 
thus aid in controlling erosion. If grazing is properly controlled, a 
sod that will control erosion should be fairly easy to maintain. 
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Lindside silt loam (La).—The nearly level or slightly depressional 
areas of this soil have formed on the first bottom lands under a cover 
of water-tolerant trees. The soil consist of mixed recent alluvium 
washed chieflly from upland soils underlain by limestone. In most 
places it is von tius In drainage and associated characteristics 
it is intermediate between the well-drained Huntington soil and the 
poy drained Melvin. Long narrow areas lie along the Tennessee 

iver and many of the larger tributaries in the southwestern part of 
the county. In part, the soil is covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. 
It is associated chiefly with Huntington and Melvin soils of the first 
ata Wolftever soils of the low terraces, and Talbott soils of the 
uplands, 

The soil is medium to strongly acid, high in content of organic 
matter and plant nutrients, and high in water-holding capacity. Ex- 
ternal drainage is very slow, and internal drainage is slow to very 
slow. The highly mottled subsoil indicates that the water table is 
alternately high and low. 

Profile description : 

0 s inches, brown or grayish-brown friable silt loam, 10 to 18 inches 
CK, 
12 inches +, friable silt loam or heavy silt loam highly mottled with gray, 
brown, and rust brown; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—About 60 percent of Lindside silt 
loam is cleared and used forcrops. Use and management practices are 
similar to those for the associated Huntington soil, but yields average 
lower and occasionally the crops drown out. Most of the soil is kept 
in corn almost continuously, but occasionally hay (rape ezp or soy- 
beans) or a cane crop is grown. Corn yields are high in favorable 
seasons but low in wet ones. 

Use and management requirements.—The use suitability of Lind- 
side silt loam is limited by imperfect drainage and by susceptibility 
to flooding. Artificial drainage would not broaden the use suitability 
much, because the soil cannot be protected from flooding, Artificial 
drainage should increase crop yields. The soil is well suited to corn, 
cane, and many of the summer annual hay crops. Fertilizer is not 
generally needed, because the supply of organic matter and plant 
nutrients is periodically replenishe y fresh accumulations of sedi- 
ments deposited by the floodwaters. Under good pos pin prac- 
tices, 85 bushels an acre of corn and 1.5 tons of lespedeza hay are 
expected. 

Lindside silty clay loam (Ls).—This imperfectly drained young 
soil is on the low first bottoms. It occupies long narrow sloughlike 
areas along the Tennessee River or tributary streams and is associated 
with Egam, Melvin, Wolftever, and Talbott soils. It occupies nearly 
level to slightly depressed areas and has formed under a forest vege- 
tation consisting chiefly of water-tolerant trees. The soil consists of 
mixed recent Айн washed chiefly from upland soils underlain 
chiefly by limestone. 

This is a medium-acid soil high in organic-matter content, plant 
nutrients, and water-holding capacity. The water table is alternately 
high and low. External drainage is very slow and internal drainage 
is slow to very slow. The soil is gravel-free in most places. Some 
of it is covered by the Kentucky Reservoir. 
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Profile description : 


0 to 12 inches, dark grayish-brown to brown moderately friable silty clay 
loam, 10 to 18 inches thick. 

12 to 22 inches, brownish-gray moderately friable silty clay loam splotched 
with gray and rust brown, 6 to 14 inches thick. 

22 inches +, slightly compact silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, rust 
brown, and yellow ; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—About 70 percent of Lindside silty 
clay loam is cleared and used for crops, but about 15 to 20 percent of 
this is left idle each year. Corn is the main crop, but some lespedeza, 
soybeans, and cane are grown. When the distribution of rainfall is 
favorable, crop yields are high; in wet seasons, however, they are low 
or crops are a complete failure. : 

Use and management requirements.—Lindside silty clay loam is 
fairly well suited to corn, annual hay, and some other feed and forage 
crops, but its suitability is limited by imperfect drainage and sus- 
ceptibility to flooding. Artificial drainage increases average crop 
yields but does not broaden use suitability. The tilth of this soil is 
poor, and the moisture range over which it can betilled isnarrow. If 
plowed wet, the soil puddles and becomes hard and cloddy upon dry- 
ing. It also clods badly if plowed when too dry. The management 
will be concerned chiefly with selection of adapted varieties of crops 
and more timely and Beiler tillage practices. Fertilization is not 
necessary in most places. Corn yields 30 bushels an acre under good 
management. 


Lobelville silt loam (Lo).—This imperfectly drained soil of the 
first bottoms formed from general alluvium that washed from upland 
soils underlain by cherty limestone. The alluvium contains a small 
admixture of loess in most places. The soil has developed under a 
deciduous forest vegetation consisting largely of water-tolerant trees. 
It occupies nearly level, small, narrow areas along the larger streams 
in the cherty limestone hills section, where it is closely associated with 
Ennis soils of bottom lands, Greendale soils of colluvial lands, and 
Bodine, Mountview, and Dickson soils of uplands. Part of it is cov- 
ered by the Kentucky Reservoir. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, moderately low in organic 
matter and plant nutrients, porous, and readily permeable when not 
saturated with water. The water table is alternately high and low, 
and the water-holding capacity is high. External drainage is very 
slow; internal drainage is slow. 

Profile description: 

0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown mellow silt loam, 8 to 16 inches thick, 
12 to 25 inches, light-brown friable silt loam splotched with gray, rust 
brown, and yellow ; 5 to 15 inches thick. 
25 inches +-, bluish-gray silty clay loam splotched with yellow and rust 
brown; grades into very cherty material; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
Chert fragments are scattered in the upper part of the profile in many 
places but not in numbers sufficient to interefere with cultivation. The 
quantity varies in the lower layers, but most places are very cherty. 
„Present use and management.—An estimated 80 percent of Lobel- 
ville silt loam is cleared, and of this 50 percent is used for corn, 20 
percent for lespedeza hay, 10 percent for miscellaneous crops, and 
20 percent for pasture or idle land. Farmers generally do not use 
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fertilizers and systematic crop rotations. Under common manage- 
ment practices, 20 bushels of corn and 0.8 ton of lespedeza an acre 
are average yields. 

Use and management requirements.—Lobelville silt loam is suitable 
for crop production, but its value for such use is limited by periodic 
flooding and imperfect тое Artificial drainage would increase 
average crop yields but would not broaden the use suitability much, 
because of susceptibility to flooding. The drainage is imperfect but 
adequate for corn, sorghum, lespedeza, soybeans, and many other hay 
and pasture crops; however, occasional crop failures are to be 
expected. 

roductivity can be increased considerably by proper fertilization 
and by rotating crops, but responss is not so rapid as on the associated 
Ennis soils. Lime and phosphate are needed, especially for the 
legume crops; and potash is necessary, although the soil varies con- 
siderably in the need for it. If a short rotation that includes a leg- 
ume or legume-grass mixture cannot be conveniently followed, a mod- 
erately high level of production can be maintained by adequate fer- 
tilization, including application of nitrogen. Under good manage- 
ment practices, 30 bushels an acre of corn and 1 ton of ез вава hay 
are average yields. 


Lobelville cherty silt loam (Lc).—Alluvium washed chiefly from 
uplands is the material from which this imperfectly drained soil of 
the bottom lands has formed. It differs from Lobelville silt loam 
chiefly in containing enough chert in the plow layer to interfere with 
cultivation. Development has been under & deciduous forest con- 
sisting mainly of water-tolerant trees. The soil occupies small 
nearly level areas along smaller streams throughout the cherty lime- 
stone hills section. Ennis, Greendale, Pace, Humphreys, and Bodine 
are closely associated soils. Some areas are covered by the Ken- 
tucky Reservoir. 

The soil is cherty throughout; the chert fragments range from 15 
to 6 inches across but are for the most part less than 3 inches across. 
Reaction is strongly to very strongly acid. Content of organic mat- 
ter and plant nutrients is moderately low. External drainage is ve 
slow; internal drainage is slow. The water table is alternately hig 
and low, but the mottling of the subsoil indicates that it is high much 
of the time. 

Profile description : 

0 to 12 inches, grayish-brown or brownish-gray friable cherty silt loam or 
cherty loam, 8 to 16 inches thick. 

12 to 25 inches, light-brown to brownish-gray friable cherty silt loam 
splotched with gray, rust brown, and yellow; 5 to 15 inches thick. 

25 inches +, gray or bluish-gray cherty silt loam splotched with yellow 
and rust brown; grades into very cherty material; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—Most of Lobelville cherty silt loam 
is cleared and used for crops or pasture. About 40 percent of the 
cleared area is in corn, 20 percent in lespedeza, 10 percent in miscel- 
Janeous crops, and 30 percent in pasture бг idle land. Fertilizers and 
crop rotations are not igi used. Under common management 
p 16 bushels of corn and 0.6 ton of lespedeza an acre are aver- 
age yields. 

Use and management requirements .—Owing to chertiness, imper- 
fect drainage, and susceptibility to overflow, Lobelville cherty silt 
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loam is limited in use suitability and desirability for crops. Al- 
though similar to Lobelville silt loam in use and management re- 
quirements, it does not respond so readily to good management, and 
crop yields are less. Acreage yields of 20 bushels of corn and 0.8 ton 
of lespedeza hay are expected under good management. 


Maury silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (Ma).—This upland 
soil has developed from residuum of phosphatic limestone that is 
influenced in some places by thin beds of shale in the parent rock. 
The soil developed under a deciduous forest vegetation on 4- to 12- 
percent slopes. It is on lower саре slopes іп the limestone valleys 
closely associated with Inman and Talbott soils and with stony lan 
types of Talbott and Colbert soil materials (pl. 7, C). Most of the 
acreage is in the southwestern part of the county. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid, moderately high in most plant 
nutrients and especially high in phosphorus, and permeable to air, 
roots, and water. The drainage, both internally and externally, is 
moderate. The water-holding capacity is high. An occasional bed- 
rock outcrop is not uncommon, but the soil is generally relatively free 
of stones or gravel. Numerous small concretions are in the subsoil and 
substratum. 

Profile description: 


0 to di inches, brown to reddish-brown friable silty clay loam, 0 to 10 inches 


ek. 
6 to 32 inches, reddish-brown moderately plastic heavy silty clay loam or 
silty clay, 20 to 30 Inches thick. 
32 inches +, yellowish-brown or brown strongly. plastic silty clay splotched 
with yellow and gray; bedrock at a depth of 5 to 10 feet. 
As a considerable part of the original surface soil has eroded away, the 
present surface layer consists of remnants of the original surface layer 
mixed with the upper part of the subsoil. This mixing has made the 
present surface layer heavier in texture and variable in both color and 
texture. Small severely eroded spots are common and conspicuous, 
owing to exposure of the subsoil. The soils included with this map- 
ping unit vary greatly in erosion condition; the largest acreage is 
moderately eroded, but some areas are uneroded and others are severely 
eroded. In large part the included soils have developed from the 
residuum of interbedded phosphatic limestone and shale and have 
grayish-brown to brownish-yellow surface soil and yellowish-brown 
subsoil. Their content of organic matter and plant nutrients is lower, 
but management requirements are about the same as for Maury silty 
clay loam. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the eroded rolling 
phase of Maury silty clay loam has been cleared and used for crops 
or pasture—20 percent for corn, 6 percent for cotton, 30 percent for 
hay and pasture, and 20 percent for miscellaneous crops. About 25 
percent is idle land or wasteland. A variety of crops are grown, but 
they are not systematically rotated, and fertilizers are rarely if ever 
used. A few farmers have attempted to control erosion by using ter- 
races or diversion ditches. Under ordinary management practices, 
30 bushels of corn, 750 pounds of peanuts, and 1.2 tons of lespedeza 
hay an acre are expected. 

se and management requirements.—Maury silty clay loam, eroded 
rolling phase, is well suited to most of the common crops grown in 
the county. Although its tilth properties have been impaired, its 
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fertility lowered, and its moisture supply for growing plants lessened 
by erosion, this is still one of the most productive soils of the uplands. 
anagement will be concerned chiefly with the supplying of needed 
elements and the preventing of further erosion. Nitrogen, the ele- 
ment most needed for high crop yields, can be supplied by using a 
legume crop in the rotation. Deep-rooted legumes, as alfalfa or sweet- 
clover, are well suited, but liming is necessary for good results. Phos- 
horus should not be needed for any crop, but potash may be required 
y the deep-rooted i ae and the crops following. 

The soil is susceptible to accelerated erosion but it probably can be 
maintained in a rotation that includes a row crop only once in 4 years. 
Terraces and other mechanical means of erosion control should be an 
effective aid in checking runoff and erosion. The slopes are generally 
too short to consider strip cropping. 

Acre yields expected under good management are 40 bushels of corn, 
900 pounds of peanuts, and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay. The soil is 
very well suited to pasture, and high-producing ones can be established 
and maintained without amendments. 


Melvin silt loam (Ms).—This poorly drained soil of the bottom 
lands has formed from highly mixed general alluvium washed from 
upland soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks, limestone pre- 
dominating. It occupies long narrow depressional or sloughlike areas 
on the flood plain of the Tennessee River or along tributary streams 
in the southwestern part of the county. It is associated with Lind- 
side, Egam, Huntington, Wolftever, and Sequatchie soils, and a small 
acreage along the larger streams in the cherty limestone hills section 
is associated with Ennis soils, Natural vegetation consists largely of 
water-tolerant trees such as willow, willow oak, tupelo gum, and cy- 
press. The Kentucky Reservoir covers some of this soil. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid. Its content of organic matter 
and plant nutrients is high. e water-holding capacity also is high. 
The soil is permeable, but the high water table keeps it waterlogged 
during rainy seasons. It is free of gravel or stone in most places, 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, brownish-gray or gray friable silt loam or light silty clay 
loam splotched with light gray and rust brown; 4 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 18 Inches, friable silt loam to silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, 
yellow, and rust brown; 10 to 20 inches thick. 
18 Inches +, bluish-gray silty clay loam; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
A small acreage is included that has formed from alluvium washed 
chiefly from cherty limestone material. This inclusion is lighter in 
texture, more acid, and contains chert fragments throughout the pro- 
file in most places. Use and management requirements do not differ 
significantly from those for Melvin silt loam. 

Present use and management.—Most of Melvin silt loam is still 
wooded, but a part is cleared for wild hay, late corn, sorghum, and 
pasture. Some of the cleared land is used and managed like the as- 
sociated Lindside and Huntington soils, but most of it is too poorly 
drained to be cultivated at the same time as those soils. Crop pro- 
duction is uncertain and failures are common. 

Use and management requirements.—With its present drainage, 
Melvin silt loam is considered not suitable for crops requiring tillage 
but farly well suited to pasture. The pasture is of low quality, how- 
ever, and fertilization and seeding of better mixtures are needed to 
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produce better forage. If drained, the soil might become moderately 
to highly productive of corn, sorghum, and some hay crops, but it 
would still be susceptible to flooding. The soil should drain well, as 
it is permeable throughout, but the feasibility of icis it will be 
determined by actual response to drainage and on other factors. 


Mines, pits, and dumps (M).—This land type consists of gravel pits 
and the dumps formed in clearing mine pits of overburden. The land 
has no present use for crops or pasture. Little or no forest vegetation 
has been established, as practically all of the excavation has taken 
pacc recently. Most of the pits are in cherty Bodine soils. The 

umps consist of the less cherty material not suitable for road- 
surfacing material. 


Mountview silt loam, rolling shallow phase (Mr).—A reas of this 
soil are on ridge crests or ridge slopes of 5 to 15 percent. The soil has 
developed from a thin layer of loess underlain by the residuum of 
cherty limestone. It differs from the rolling phase of Bodine cherty 
loam in having a relatively chert-free plow layer, and from the eu 
phase of Dickson silt loam in having a thinner chert-free layer an 
no siltpan. Small areas occur throughout the cherty limestone hills 
section, chiefly in the less highly dissected parts, in close association 
with Dickson, Greendale, and Bodine soils. 'The natural vegetation 
is deciduous forest. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, low in organic matter and 
plant nutrients, fairly low in eater holding capacity, and permeable 
to air, roots, and water. Both external and internal drainage are 
moderate. The surface layer may contain some chert but not enough 
to interfere with cultivation. In most places the subsoil contains 
many angular chert fragments. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow to yellowish-gray mellow silt loam, 6 to 12 
inches thick. 
8 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam grading into cherty 
light silty clay loam ; 10 to 15 Inches thick. 
24 Inches +, very cherty silt loam highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and 
brown; 5 feet or more thick. 
This soil is in many characteristics transitional between Bodine cherty 
loam, rolling phase, and Dickson silt loam, rolling phase. In many 
places it is located between them; consequently, small areas of these 
rollin pie are included in many places. Some areas having 
reddish-brown subsoil are also included. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of Mountview silt 
loam, rolling shallow phase, is in forest that has been cut over and 
oo little marketable timber. Timber grows slowly, and yields 
are low. 

Use and management requirements.—Mountview silt loam, rolling 
shallow phase, is fairly well suited to crops, but a large part is on 
ridge crests in long narrow areas isolated by areas of Bodine cherty 
loam, steep phase. If cleared, the soil is highly susceptible to erosion, 
A long rotation consisting chiefly of close-growing crops, as grasses 
and legumes, is desirable. Lime, phosphate, and potash will be needed 
for most crops. Nitrogen fertilizer will be required for all except the 
legume crop and the crop immediately following. 

Special practices for control of runoff and erosion should not be 
necessary 1f a long rotation is used. Row crops, however, should 
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be planted and cultivated on the contour. Terraces may be necessary 
on some of the ridge slopes but should not be needed on the ridge 
crests. Under good management, 25 bushels of corn and 1.2 tons of 
lespedeza hay an acre are expected. 


Mountview silt loam, ereded rolling shallow phase (Mp).—De- 
rived from a thin layer of loess underlain by the residuum of cherty 
limestone, this soil is mainly in the less dissected parts of the cherty 
limestone hills section. In most places it is on ridge slopes below the 
Dickson soil, but in some areas it is on ridge crests in association with 
Bodine cherty loam, rolling phase. It has developed under a decid- 
uous forest on WT ranging from 5 to 15 percent. From the rolling 
shallow phase it differs in being moderately eroded. The chert-free 
layer is thinner, and scattered chert fragments may be on the surface 
and in the plow layer. 

The soil 18 permeable to air, roots, and water, low in organic matter, 
plant nutrients, and water-holding capacity, and strongly to very 
strongly acid. The drainage, both internal and external, is moderate. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 Inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam grading into cherty 
light silty clay loam; 10 to 15 inches thick. 
24 inches +, cherty silt loam highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and 
brown; 5 feet or more thick. 
Part of the original surface soil has been lost as a result of accelerated 
erosion. The thickness of the remaining surface soil is variable, and 
small areas of exposed subsoil are common. Some included areas 
contain enough chert in the plow layer to interfere with cultivation; 
others have a chert-free layer thicker than normal. A small acreage 
differs in having reddish-brown subsoil. These variations, however 
iw пороте: change the use and management requirements of 
the soil. 

Present use and management.—All\ of the eroded rolling shallow 
phase of Mountview silt loam has been cleared and used for crops, 
and most of it is now being used for crops or pasture. Systematic 
crop rotation and fertilization are not commonly practiced. Under 
common management 14 bushels of corn and 0.6 ton of lespedeza hay 
an acre are expected. 

Use and management requirementa.—Mountview silt loam, eroded 
rolling shallow phase, is considered suitable for шор production, but 
it is susceptible to erosion, low in organic matter and plant nutrients, 
and strongly to very strongly acid. If used for crops, a long rotation 
that includes chiefly close-growing crops will probably be necessary. 
To protect it from further erosion, the soil should not be left bare for 
extended periods but should be sown in a cover crop as soon as possible 
after the row crop is removed. 

Lime, phosphate, and probably potash are needed for most crops; 
nitrogen is needed for_all crops except legumes and the crop im- 
mediately following. Good response is obtained from fertilization, 
but the effect does not last long. Cultivation should be on the contour, 
and contour strip cropping should be considered for the long slopes. 
Terraces may be necessary in places to control runoff and erosion; but 
if other management practices are adequate, terracing should not be 
needed. Acre yields of 20 bushels of corn, 500 pounds of peanuts, and 
1 ton of lespedeza hay are expected under good management. 
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Mountview silt loam, hilly shallow phase (Ме). —Тће parent ma- 
terial of this soil is derived from a thin layer of loess underlain b 
residuum of cherty limestone. The soil has developed under a decid- 
uous forest consisting chiefly of oak. It differs from the rolling 
shallow phase in having steeper slopes—15 to 30 percent but mostly 
20—and in having a thinner chert ties layer. Some chert is common 
in the surface layer. In most places this soil is on ridge slopes below 
the rolling shallow pau of Mountview silt loam or below the rolling 
phase of Dickson silt loam. It is widely distributed throughout the 
cherty limestone hills section but occurs mostly 1n the less highly dis- 
sected parts. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, low in organic matter 
and plant nutrients, and fairly low in water-holding capacity. It is 
permeable to air, roots, and water. Internal drainage is moderate 
and external drainage is rapid. The surface layer may contain some 
chert but not enough to interfere with cultivation. In most places 
the subsoil contains many chert fragments. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow to yéllowish-gray mellow silt loam, 6 to 12 
inches thick. 

8 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow friable cherty light silty clay loam, 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

20 inches ++, very cherty silt loam highly mottled with red, gray, and brown; 
5 feet or more thick. 

Present use and management.—Most of Mountview silt loam, hilly 
shallow pe is still in cut-over forest. The timber шшш 18 
А and of poor quality. Timber grows slowly and produces low 
yields. 

Use and management requirements.—Low fertility and suscepti- 
bility to erosion make the hilly shallow phase of Mountview silt loam 
poorly suited to crops requiring tillage. It is not naturally productive 
of pasture, but applications of lime, phosphate, nitrogen, and possibly 
potash should establish and maintain fair pasture. 


Mountview silt loam, eroded hilly shallow phase (Mo).—Mod- 
erate erosion differentiates this soil from the hilly shallow phase. Part 
of the surface soil, including the thin surface layer of high organic- 
matter content, has been lost as a result of accelerated erosion. Like 
the hilly shallow phase, this one has developed from a thin layer of 
loess underlain by the residuum of cherty limestone. Slopes range 
from 15 to 80 percent, but most of them are less than 20 percent. Most 
areas are in the less highly dissected parts of the cherty limestone hills 
section, usually on Die slopes below Mountview silt loam, eroded 
rolling shallow phase, or Dickson silt loam, rolling phase. 

The soil is permeable and о to very strongly acid. Internal 
drainage is moderate, and external drainage is rapid. Organic-matter 
sha a the supply of plant nutrients, and the water-holding capacity 
are low. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to Pid uS EL ораи friable cherty light silty clay loam, 8 to 12 
n " 
20 inches +, cherty siit loam highly mottled with gray, yellow, red, and 
brown; 5 feet or more thick. 
The thickness of the present surface soil is variable, and small areas of 
exposed subsoil are common. In the more eroded patches some chert 
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fragments are in the surface layer. A few severely eroded areas are 
included. 

Present use and меми al of the eroded hilly shallow phase 
of Mountview silt loam has been cleared at one time and used for field 
crops, but most of it is now idle or in pasture. Pastures are unim- 
proved and of low carrying capacity. Crops are not systematically 
rotated, nor is fertilization generally practiced on the small acreage 
used for their production. In most places the soil is planted to corn or 
other intertilled crops until yields become very low, and then it is 
either abandoned or fenced and used for pasture. 

Use and management requirements.—Mountview silt loam, eroded 
hilly shallow phase, is poorly suited to crop production because of its 
low fertility and susceptibility to erosion. If adequately fertilized 
with lime, phosphate, and potash, however, fair pasture can be estab- 
lished and maintained. Even though the pasture mixture should in- 
clude legumes, nitrogen fertilizers are needed to establish the stand 
in most places. 


Mountview silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling shallow phase 
(Me).—Like other soils of the Mountview series, this well-drained 
phase is derived from a thin layer of loess underlain by residuum of 
cherty limestone. It developed under a deciduous forest vegetation 
on 5- to 15-percent slopes. It occurs in small areas widely distributed 
throughout the cherty limestone hills section. It is strongly to very 
strongly acid, low in organic matter and plant nutrients, and very 
low in water-holding capacity. 

Profile description : 


0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow friable silt loam or silty clay loam, 0 to 8 inches 
thick 


ck. 
4 to 22 inches, brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam grading into cherty 
light silty clay loam ; 10 to 15 inches thick. 
22 inches +, cherty silt loam highly mottled with red, yellow, gray, and 
brown; 5 feet or more thick. 
The present surface layer consists of remnants of the original surface 
layer (most of which has been lost by erosion) mixed with the upper 
part of the subsoil. The surface layer has not been uniformly removed, 
and in some places the plow layer may be entirely within the original 
surface layer. The texture of the present surface soil therefore ranges 
from silt loam to light silty clay loam. The loss of material has 
exposed the underlying cherty layers in many places, and frequently 
shallow gullies have penetrated the subsoil. A few small areas have 
been included that have chert fragments in the surface layer in 
numbers sufficient to interfere with cultivation. Also included are 
small areas that have a thicker chert-free layer and a siltpan. 

Present use and management.—All of the severely eroded rollin 
shallow phase of Mountview silty clay loam has been cleared and use 
for crops, but most of it is now idle or in pasture. The pasture is un- 
improved and has a very low carrying capacity. 

Use and management requiremenis.—Mountview silty clay loam, 
severely eroded rolling shallow phase, is poorly suited to crops and 

asture because it is severely eroded. On most farms it probably can 
used to best advantage for pasture. To establish and maintain a 
good pasture mixture, lime, phosphate, and possibly potash will be 
needed. Manuring or mulching will aid on the more eroded areas. 
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The pasture mixture should include legumes, but even if it does, an 
application of nitrogen fertilizer will be needed to establish the stand 
ot forage plants. e carrying capacity of the pasture will probably 
be low, even with good management. 


Needmore silt loam, rolling phase (Ns).—This upland soil differs 
from the Dandridge soils in being deeper over bedrock and in havin 
well-developed surface soil and subsoil layers. The parent materia 
is developed from the residuum of calcareous shale and is influenced 
to some extent by an admixture of loess. The soil has developed on 
5- to 15-percent slopes under a deciduous forest vegetation. Areas are 
on narrow ridge crests or in a semicolluvial foot-slope position. 
The soil occurs chiefly in uplands adjacent to the Buffalo River and 
to the creeks east of the river, especially Brush and Coon Creeks. 
Dandridge, Bodine, Mountview, and Talbott are closely associated 
soils, 

In reaction this soil is strongly to very strongly acid. Its content 
of organic matter and plant nutrients is moderately low. Drainage, 
both internal and external, is moderate. The soil is permeable to air, 
roots, and water but its water-holding capacity is low. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow mellow silt loam, 6 to 10 
inches thick. 
8 to 22 inches, brownish-yellow to yellow moderately friable silty clay loam, 
10 to 20 inches thick. 
22 inches +, pale-yellow shaly silty loam splotched with gray; 4 to 12 
inches thick; calcareous shale bedrock at 30 to 40 inches in most places. 
Small shale fragments are scattered throughout, and chert fragments 
from higher lying Bodine soils are on the surface in many places. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the volling phase 
of Needmore silt loam is in forest consisting of red and white oaks, 
hickory, beech, and black walnut. The forest has been cut over and 
burned over many times and consequently the present stand is small 
and contains many culls. The trees grow comparatively fast. 

Use and management requirements Needmore silt loam, rolling 
р is suitable for crops and pasture, but because it is moderately 

ow in fertility and water-holding capacity, yields of most crops are 
low. The greatest drawback to its use is the inaccessibility of most 
areas and the fact that they are very small and associated with Fourth- 
and Fifth-class soils. On most farms the best use is forest. If this 
pas were cleared, use and management would be similar to that for 
eedmore silt loam, eroded rolling phase. 


Needmore silt loam, eroded rolling phase (Na).—This upland 
soil has developed from the residuum of calcareous shale. In most 
places this parent material is influenced to some extent by a small ad- 
mixture of loess. The soil differs from the rolling phase in being 
moderately eroded. It occurs chiefly on narrow ridge crests or on 
semicolluvial foot slopes in upland areas adjacent to the Buffalo River 
and the creeks east of the river, especially Brush and Coon Creeks. 
Slopes range from 5 to 15 percent. The Dandridge, Bodine, Mount- 
view, and Talbott are closely associated soils. 

Small shale fragments are scattered throughout, and some have 
accumulated on the surface. The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, 
low in plant nutrients, organic matter, and water-holding capacity, 
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and permeable to air, roots, and water. Both internal and external 
drainage are moderate. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-yellow to brownish-yellow friable silt loam, 0 to 8 
inches thick. 
6 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow to yellow moderately friable silty clay loam, 
10 to 20 inches thick. 
20 inches +, pale-yellow shaly silty clay loam splotehed with gray; 4 to 12 
inches thick ; calcareous shale bedrock at 30 to 40 inches in most places. 
A considerable part of the original surface soil, including the thin 
surface layer of Е her organic-matter content, has been eroded away. 
Exposure of the subsoil has made small severely eroded spots common 
and conspicuous. In many places part of the subsoil has been mixed 
with remnants of the original surface soil. This mixing influences 
the color but not the texture of the pen surface layer. 

Present use and management.—AY of Needmore silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, has been cleared and used for crops and pasture. Now, 
an estimated 60 percent is in pasture and 20 percent is in miscellaneous 
cro ue the rest is idle. Crop yields are low, but pasture gives fair 
yields. 

Use and management requirements —The eroded rolling phase of 
Needmore silt loam is somewhat inferior to the rolling phase for crop 
pou The supply of organic matter and plant nutrients has 

en depleted by cropping and erosion. The water-holding capacity 
is lower, and crops are more susceptible to droughts. ‘Although the 
soil is suitable for crops, it generally occurs in small inaccessible areas 
associated with Fourth- and Fifth-class soils. On most farms it is 
impractical to use the land for anything but pasture. Fair to good 

asture is easily established, but much better pasture can be developed 
using improved management practices, рела fertilization. 
Good response to lime, phosphate, and potash is expected. 

If the soil is used for crops, management requirements are much 
more exacting and should include systematic crop rotations and proper 
and adequate fertilization. A long rotation consisting chiefly of 
close-growing crops, including legumes, will be needed. Lime and 
phosphorus give good results when applied for legumes, especially 
deep-rooted ones. Most crops will respond to phosphorus; nitrogen 
is needed for all except the legume crop and the crop immediately 
following. Contour tillage is advisable if at all feasible. Mechanical 
means of runoff control, as terraces, are not practical in many places. 
Under good management, 20 bushels of corn and 1 ton of lespedeza an 
acre are average expectable yields, 


Pace cherty silt loam, rolling phase (Pc).—Local alluvium or 
colluvium washed from ори soils underlain by cherty limestone 
is the material on which this soil developed. It differs from Green- 
dale cherty loam, rolling phase, in being older and less productive and 
in having well-developed surface soil and subsoil layers. It is sus- 
ceptible to erosion, whereas the Greendale soils receive additional 
sediment at frequent intervals. Areas are widely distributed through- 
out the county on 5- to 15-percent slopes, but most of them are in the 
cherty limestone hills section. Individual areas are small and closely 
associated with Greendale, Ennis, Humphreys, and Bodine soils. The 
native vegetation is deciduous forest. 
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This soil is strongly acid, moderately low in organic matter and 
plant nutrients, and low in pe poles capacity. Internal and ex- 
ternal drainage are moderate. The profile is cherty throughout, and 
the chert in the plow layer is sufficient to interfere with cultivation. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown to brownish-gray friable cherty silt loam, 6 to 
10 inches thick. 

8 to 30 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable cherty silty clay 
loam, 16 to 24 inches thick. 

80 inches ++, brownish-yellow or pale-yellow friable (slightly compact in 
places) cherty silty clay loam splotched with gray and yellow; 1 to 5 
feet thick. 

In some places soils with weak siltpans are included. 

Present use and management.—Practically all of the rolling phase 
of Pace cherty silt loam 1s in forest of red and white oaks and hickory. 
Tree growth 15 fair, but the present stand is small and includes many 
cull trees. The, forest is cut and burned over at frequent intervals. 

Use and management requirements.—Pace cherty silt loam, rolling 
phase, is suitable for crops or pasture but its low fertility and low 
water-holding capacity make it moderately low in productivity for 
most crops. The areas are о small and they are associated in 
such a manner that it is not feasible to use many of ет for crops or 
pasture, Use and eps Fa practices on cleared areas are similar 
to those for the eroded rolling phase. 


Pace cherty silt loam, eroded rolling phase (PA).—This well to 
moderately well drained cherty soil is derived from local alluvium or 
colluvium washed from upland soils underlain by cherty limestone. 
It differs from the rolling phase in being moderately eroded. Slopes 
range from 5 to 15 percent. The areas are small and distributed 
through the county; most of them are in the cherty limestone hills 
section closely associated with Bodine, Greendale, Ennis, and 
Humphreys soils. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid, low in water-holding 
capacity and organic matter, and moderately low in plant nutrients. 
It is cherty throughout; the plow layer contains chert in quantities: 
sufficient to interfere with tillage. Both internal and external drain- 
age are moderate. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to grayish-yellow friable cherty silt loam, 
0 to 8 inches thick. 

6 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable cherty silty 
clay loam, 16 to 24 inches thick. 

28 inches +, brownish-yellow or pale-yellow friable (slightly compact in 
places) cherty silty clay loam splotched with gray and yellow; 1 to 5 
feet thick. 

A substantial part of the original surface soil has been eroded away, 
and as a result there is an accumulation of chert on the surface and in 
the plow layer. Some subsoil material has been mixed with the surface 
layer, and the present surface layer is therefore variable in color and 
somewhat heavier in texture in places. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded rolling phase of 
Pace cherty silt loam has been cleared and used for crops or pasture. 
About 80 percent is idle each year. Corn and lespedeza are the prin- 
cipal crops, although a considerable acreage is in miscellaneous crops, 
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orchards, gardens, or pasture. No regular rotation is followed, and 
fertilizers are not commonly used. Under ordinary management prac- 
tices, 18 bushels of corn and 0.7 ton of lespedeza hay an acre are 
average yields. 

Use and management requirements.—Pace cherty silt loam, eroded 
rolling phase, is suitable for crops but generally less proa. than 
the associated Greendale soils, Crops are injured by droughts during 
extended dry seasons. If a rotation of moderate length is used and a 
cover crop follows all intertilled crops, special measure for erosion 
control should not be necessary. Productivity probably can be main- 
tained or increased under a 4-year rotation that includes legumes, 
preferably deep-rooted legumes. The legumes, however, must be 
adequately fertilized with lime and phosphate. 

All crops should respond well to pn and all except the 
legume р end the crop immediately following should respond to 
nitrogen. d clover and like legumes, properly fertilized and in- 
oculated, should fix nitrogen enough to maintain high-level yields of 
other crops in the rotation. Some crops may need potash, especially 
if yields are maintained at a high level. Daa ard manure is an 
excellent source of both шн and potash and will also add val- 
uable organic matter to the soil. Under good management, 25 bushels 
of corn, 0.9 ton of lespedeza hay, and 500 pounds of peanuts an acre 
are expected. 


Pace cherty silt loam, severely eroded rolling phase (Pp).—This 
colluvial soil differs from the eroded rolling phase chiefly in having 
lost more of the surface layer as a result of erosion. The parent 
material is local alluvium or colluvium washed from upland soils 
underlain by cherty limestone. Slopes range from 5 to 15 percent. 
Areas are distributed throughout the county, but most of them are 
in the cherty limestone hills section. The soil is closely associated 
with Bodine, Greendale, Ennis, and Humphreys soils. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and low in water-holding 
capacity, organic matter, and plant nutrients. Surface runoff is 
moderately rapid, and internal drainage is moderate. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown to brownish-yellow friable cherty silt loam, 
0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable cherty silty clay 

loam, 16 to 24 inches thick. 

26 inches +, brownish-yellow or pale-yellow friable (slightly compact in 
places) cherty silty clay loam splotched with gray and yellow; 1 to 5 
feet thick. 

As most of the original surface layer and part of the subsoil have 
been lost through erosion, the plow layer consists largely of subsoil 
material. Shallow gullies are common, but on the intergully areas 
a considerable part of the original surface soil remains. Because the 
finer material has eroded away, chert fragments have accumulated on 
the surface and in the plow layer. 

Present use and management.—All of the severely eroded rolling 
phase of Pace cherty silt loam has been cleared and used for crops 
and pasture, but yields are very low. Much of the soil now is idle land 
or wasteland. А considerable part is in unimproved pasture; very 
little is used for crops, 
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Use and management requirements.—1n its present condition Pace 
cherty silt loam, severely eroded rolling phase, is not productive of 
either crops or pasture, but on most farms it can be best used for 
pasture. Lime and phosphate are required to establish and maintain 
good pasture. Nitrogen may be needed to establish the pasture mix- 
ture, but once the stand is established, the legumes should fix adequate 
nitrogen. 

Mechanical means of water control may be necessary until the pas- 
ture is well established. Terraces or diversion ditches to divert water 
from adjacent slopes may be advisable. Check dams in the gullies 
will aid in getting a vegetative cover established. A mulch of barn- 
yard manure on the galled spots may be necessary to establish the 
stand. After several years in a well-managed pasture, this soil prob- 
ably can be used for crops, and management will be similar to that 
for the eroded rolling phase. 


Pace cherty silt loam, eroded undulating phase (Рв) -—This mod- 
erately well to well-drained soil of the colluvial land is derived from 
local alluvial or colluvial material washed from upland soils underlain 
by cherty limestone. It differs from Greendale cherty loam, undulat- 
ing phase, in being older and in having well-developed surface soil 
and subsoil layers. It developed on 2- to 5-percent slopes under a 
deciduous forest vegetation. The acreage is widely distributed 
throughout the county, but most of it is in the cherty limestone hills 
section in close association with Bodine, Greendale, Ennis, and Hum- 
phreys soils. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid and its content of organic 
matter and plant nutrients is moderately low. It is cherty through- 
out, there being sufficient chert in the plow layer to interfere with 
cultivation, Drainage, both internal and external, is moderate. The 
water-holding capacity is low. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to grayish-yellow friable cherty silt loam, 0 to 
8 Inches thick, 

6 to 30 inches, yellow!sh-brown to brownish-yellow friable cherty silty clay 
loam, 16 to 26 inches thick. 

80 inches +, brownish-yellow or pale-yellow friable (slightly compact in 
places) cherty silty clay loam splotched with gray and yellow; 1 to 5 
feet thick. 

A considerable part of the original surface soil has been lost through 
erosion, and in many places a part of the subsoil has been mixed with 
the remnants of the original surface layer. The present layer is 
IAM in color. Small included areas are uneroded or only slightly 
eroded. 

Present use and management.—Most of the eroded undulating 
phase of Pace cherty silt loam is cleared and used for crops and pas- 
ture; 20 to 30 percent is idle land; and the rest is in corn, lespedeza, 
miscellaneous crops, orchards, gardens, or pasture. Systematic crop 
rotation and fertilization are not general practices. Under com- 
mon management, 20 bushels of corn, 500 pounds of peanuts, and 0.9 
ton of lespedeza hay an acre are average yields, 

Use and management requirements.—Pace cherty silt loam, eroded 
undulating phase, is somewhat better suited to crop production than 
the rolling phase because it is less susceptible to erosion, is in some- 
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what larger individual areas, and is easier to till, Use and manage- 
ment are somewhat similar, but this soil can be maintained under 
a shorter rotation and the water-control problem is not so serious. 
Under a good management program, 30 bushels of corn, 700 pounds 
of peanuts, and 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay an acre are average expect- 
able yields. 


Paden silt loam, rolling phase (Pa).—Stronger slopes of 5 to 15 
percent differentiate this siltpan soil of the terrace lands from the 
undulating phase. The parent material consists of loesslike silt 
underlain by highly mixed alluvium washed predominantly from 
soils underlain by limestone, or it may consist of varying mixtures 
of the two. Development has been under a deciduous forest vege- 
tation. The soil occupies old high terraces along the Tennessee 
and Buffalo Rivers in the Ennis-Humphreys-Pickwick and the Pick- 
wick-Paden-Etowah soil associations. It is closely associated with 
Pickwick, Etowah, Taft, and Robertsville soils. 

This soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant 
nutrients, and water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly 
permeable. External drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is 
moderately slow. Both surface and subsoil layers are free of gravel. 

Profile characteristics: 

0 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow mellow silt loam, 6 to 10 
inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownlsh-yellow friable silty clay loam, 
16 to 22 Inches thick. 

24 to 40 inches (alltpan), compact silty clay loam mottled with gray, 
yellow, and brown, 14 to 18 inches thick. 

40 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with red, yellow, 
and gray ; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—Most of Paden silt loam, rollin, 
pas is forested with white, red, post, and blackjack oaks and 

ickory. The forest has been cut over, and the present stand is small 
and includes many cull trees. Trees grow slowly. 

Use and management requirements.—Stronger slopes make Paden 
silt loam, rolling phase, inferior to the undulating phase for crop 
production. If cleared of its forest cover, it is very susceptible to 
erosion. The rotation should be longer and include more close- 
growing crops. Cultivation needs to be on the contour, and contour 
strip cropping is advisable on the long slopes. Terraces should aid in 
checking runoff. Use and management is similar to that for the 
eroded rolling phase of Paden silt loam. 


Paden silt loam, eroded rolling phase (Pz). —This siltpan soil of 
the terrace lands developed on 5- to 15-percent slopes under deciduous 
forest. The material from which it is formed consists of loess or 
varying mixtures of loess and old alluvium. The alluvium has washed 
from upland soils underlain by a variety of rocks, including limestone. 
The small areas are on high terraces principally along the Tennessee 
and Buffalo Rivers. The largest acreages occur in the southwestern 
part of the county in association with Pickwick, Taft, Robertsville, 
and Humphreys soils of the terrace lands and Ennis, Lindside, and 
Melvin soils of the bottom lands, 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant 
nutrients, and water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
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are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly 
permeable. External drainage is moderate; internal drainage, moder- 
ately slow. 
Profile description : 
0 to € inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam, 
16 to 22 inches thick. 
22 to 38 inches (siltpan), compact silty clay loam mottled with gray, yellow, 
and brown; 14 to 20 inches thick. 
38 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with red, brown, 
yellow, and gray ; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
A substantial part of the original surface soil has been lost as a result 
of erosion. In some places the plow layer consists of subsoil mixed 
with remnants of the original surface soil. The original surface soil, 
however, constitutes the plow layer over most of the areas. A few 
severely eroded spots are conspicuous because of the exposed subsoil. 
Present use and management.— About 10 percent of Paden silt loam, 
eroded rolling phase, is used for corn, 5 percent for cotton, 5 percent 
for peanuts, 25 percent for hay and pasture, and 15 percent for miscel- 
laneous crops. Some 40 percent is idle. Crops are not rotated sys- 
tematically, nor is fertilization commonly practiced. Under ordinary 
management 16 bushels of corn, 220 pounds of cotton, and 0.7 ton of 
lespedeza hay are average acre yields. 
зе and management requirements.—Paden silt loam, eroded roll- 
ing phase, is suited to most crops grown in the county, but its naturally 
low productivity has been decreased by continuous cropping and 
erosion. Management, concerned chiefly with increasing productivity 
and controlling erosion, should include use of a long rotation consisting 
of close-growing crops, including legumes, Application of lime, 
phosphite; nitrogen, and potash should be made in this rotation. A 
egume crop in the rotation adds valuable nitrogen and organic matter. 
It is desirable to follow all intertilled crops with a winter cover. Row 
crops should be planted on the contour where feasible; terraces are 
most effective in runoff and erosion control if used with other good 
Liens Na oe practices. Corn yields 25 bushels, cotton 380 pounds, and 
lespedeza hay 1.2 tons an acre, under good management: practices. 


Paden silt loam, undulating phase (PH).—The parent material 
of this soil consists of varying mixtures of alluvium and loess. The 
old general stream alluvium consists of materials washed from soils 
of the uplands underlain by a wide variety of rocks, including lime- 
stone. The loess occurs as a thin layer that covers the old alluvium 
in most places, 

This siltpan soil is moderately well-drained and has developed on 
2- to 5-percent slopes under a deciduous forest. Areas are on high 
terraces along the Tennessee and Buffalo Rivers, where they are 
associated chiefly with Pickwick, Taft, and Robertsville soils. The 
soil is in the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah and Ennis-Humphreys-Pick- 
wick soil associations. 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant nu- 
trients, and water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are 
permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly 
permeable, External drainage is moderate, but internal drainage is 
moderately slow. 
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Profile description : 
Oto Sane yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow mellow silt loam, 6 to 10 inches 
thick. 
8 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam, 
16 to 22 inches thick. 


24 to 42 inches (siltpan), compact silty clay loam mottled with gray, yellow, 
and brown; 16 to 20 inches thick. 


42 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with red, brown, 
yellow, and gray ; 2 to 10 feet thick. 

The upper soil layers are free of gravel, but the one below the siltpan 

is gravelly in places. A significant acreage is included that is slightly 

eroded, but its use and management requirements do not differ greatly. 

Present use and management.—Most of Paden silt loam, undulating 
phase, is in oak forest. The cleared areas are used for crops and 
pasture. The principal crops—corn, cotton, peanuts, and lespedeza— 
are not grown in any systematic rotation, nor are they adequatel 
fertilized. Forest has been cut over, and the present stand is small 
and includes many cull trees. 

Use and management requirements.—The undulating phase of 
Paden silt loam is well suited to most of the common field crops of the 
county, but low fertility and water-holding capacity make it only 
moderately productive. Use suitability is somewhat limited by the 
slow internal drainage. Rotation of crops and adequate fertiliza- 
tion are required to maintain or increase productivity. The rotation 
can be fairly short but should include a legume crop or a legume-grass 
mixture. cover crop, preferably a legume, should follow all inter- 
tilled crops. 

Lime, phosphate, and potash are necessary for legume crops, and 
nitrogen is needed for all except the legume and the crop immediately 
following. Cotton and grain crops respond well to a complete fer- 
tilizer. Owing to the low water-holding capacity, the summer crops 
are often injured by drought. Small ко give proportionally 
higher yields because they mature during the season of higher rainfall. 
Under good management practices, 35 bushels of corn, 440 pounds of 
cotton, and 1.5 tons of lespedeza hay an acre are expected. 


Paden silt loam, eroded undulating phase RETI .— This siltpan 
soil of the terrace lands has developed under a deciduous forest on 
2- to 5-percent slopes. Its parent material consists chiefly of wind- 
blown silt but contains varying quantities of mixed alluvium. Áreas 
are on old high terraces along the Tennessee and Buffalo Rivers in 
close association with Pickwick, Taft, and Robertsville soils. 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant 
nutrients, and тше hoang capacity. The surface soil and subsoil 
layers are permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only 
slightly permeable. External drainage is moderate; but internal 
drainage is moderately slow. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, yellowish-gray to grayish-yellow mellow silt loam, 0 to 8 
inches thick. 

6 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam, 
16 to 22 inches thick. 

22 to 40 inches (siltpan), compact silty clay loam mottled with gray, yellow, 
and brown; 16 to 20 inches thick. 


40 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with red, brown, 
yellow, and gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
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Much of the original surface soil has been eroded away. In places the 
subsoil has mixed with the original surface soil in the plow layer. 
A few severely eroded spots are conspicious because the subsoil is 
exposed. The material below the siltpan contains considerable gravel 
in some places. 

Present use and management.—All of Paden silt loam, eroded 
undulating phase, has been cleared and used for crops and pasture. 
About 5 percent is used for cotton, 5 percent for peanuts, 20 percent 
for corn, 20 percent for miscellaneous crops, and 25 percent for hay 
and pasture, Approximately 25 percent is idle land. The crops are 
not rotated systematically, and although some fertilizer is used on 
cotton, fertilization is not a common practice. Under present manage- 
ment, 18 bushels of corn, 240 pounds of cotton, and 0.8 ton of lespedeza 
hay are average acre yields. 

Use and management vequirements.—Paden silt loam, eroded un- 
dulating phase, is suited to most crops commonly grown in the county. 
It is naturally low in productivity, and continuous cropping and 
erosion have further reduced yields. Crop rotations and adequate 
fertilization are required to maintain or increase productivity. The 
rotation can be short but should include a legume or legume-grass 
mixture. A deep-rooted legume is preferred, but alfalfa and red 
clover are difficult to establish and maintain. A cover crop, preferably 
vetch, crimson clover, or a like legume, should follow all intertilled 
crops. 

Lime, phosphate, and potash are necessary for the legume crop; 
nitrogen is needed for all except the legume and the crop immediately 
following. A good response is expected from the use of a complete 
fertilizer for cotton and small grains. Special measures should not 
be necessary for erosion control, but all tillage should be on the contour 
if feasible. Under good management practices, 30 bushels of corn, 
ounds of cotton, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza hay are expected acre 
yields. 


Paden silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase ea — 
Areas of this siltpan soil occupy slopes of 5 to 15 percent. They are 
on old high Tennessee or Buffalo River terraces, chiefly in the south- 
western part of the county and in close association with Pickwick 
Etowah, Taft, and Robertsville soils. ‘The parent material consists of 
loesslike silt underlain by highly mixed alluvium (chiefly limestone) 
or varying mixtures of loess and alluvium. . 

The soil is very strongly acid and low in organic matter, plant nu- 
trients, and water-holding capacity. The surface soil and subsoil are 
permeable to air, roots, and water, but the siltpan is only slightly 
permeable. External drainage is moderate to rapid; internal drain- 
age is moderately slow. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-yellow to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam, 
0 to 6 inches thick. 
4 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam, 
16 to 22 inches thick. 
20 to 36 inches (siltpan), compact silty clay loam mottled with gray, yellow, 
and brown; 14 to 20 inches thick. 
36 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with red, brown, 
yellow, and gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
Most of the original surface layer and a part of the subsoil have been 
lost as a result of erosion. The soil is characterized by numerous 
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shallow gullies and by retaining a considerable part of the original 
surface ке in areas between gullies. Mixing of subsoil with rem- 
nants of the original surface svil during tillage has made the present 
surface layer heavier textured over much of the area. 

Present use and management.—All of Paden silty clay loam, se- 
verely eroded rolling phase, has been cleared and used for crops or 
pasture, but most of it 1s now idle or used for unimproved pasture. A 
small part is in crops, but yields, as for pasture, are extremely low. 
A few farmers have attempted to check erosion by using terraces, but 
not many of these attempts have been accompanied by an improved 
system of cropping or by fertilization. 

Use and management requirements.—The severely eroded rolling 
phase of Paden silty clay loam is considered unsuitable for crops 
manae tillage and poorly suitable for pasture. It is difficult to 
reforest, and the forest cover is very slow to establish itself naturally. 
Under present conditions the soil is probably best used for pasture on 
most farms, but to obtain fair yields, phosphate, nitrogen, lime, and 
potash will be required. The soil should be seeded to heavy sod- 
forming pasture mixtures that include legumes. Grazing must be 
carefully regulated to maintain a good sod. After a few years in a 
well-managed pasture, the soil may be suited to crops. If so, manage- 
ment requirements would be similar to those for Paden silt loam, 
eroded rolling phase. 


Pickwick silt loam, rolling phase (Pn).—This well-drained soil 
developed on 5- to 15-percent slopes under a deciduous forest. The 
arent material consists of loess or loesslike silt underlain by old al- 
uvium or varying mixtures of the two. The alluvium has washed 
partly from soils underlain by limestone. Areas are on old high ter- 
races of the Tennessee and Buffalo Rivers, chiefly in the Pickwick- 
Paden-Etowah and Ennis-Humphreys-Pickwick soil associations and 
in close association with Paden, Etowah, and other Pickwick soils, 
The soil is moderately high in organic matter and plant nutrients 
and high in water-holding capacity. It is medium to strongly acid 
and readily permeable to air, roots, and water. Drainage, both in- 
ternal and external, is moderate. 
Profile description: 
0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown or brownish-gray mellow silt loam, 8 to 12 
Inches thick. 
10 to 82 inches, light reddish-brown or yellowlsh-brown friable silty clay 
loam, 18 to 24 inches thick. 
82 inches +-, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay loam 
splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 
The soil is relatively free of gravel in the surface and subsoil layers 
but the substratum contains considerable gravel in places. Smal 
areas are included that differ in having 2- to 5-percent slopes. A 
small acreage is cleared and slightly eroded. 
Present use and management.—Most of Pickwick silt loam, rolling 
hase, is in forest of white and red oaks and hickory. This forest 
qe been cut over; the trees are small and many cull trees are included. 
Tree growth is fairly rapid. 
Use and management requirements.—The rolling phase of Pickwick 
silt loam is well suited to the common crops grown in the county, in- 
cluding the deep-rooted legumes. Its good moisture relations and 
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moderately high fertility make it natnrally productive and very re- 

sponsive to good management practices. The cleared soil is susceptible 

to erosion, and management is concerned with preventing the loss of 

soil material and maintaining or increasing the supply of available 
lant nutrients. Use and management practices are similar to those 
or the eroded rolling phase. 


Pickwick silt loam, eroded rolling phase (Pr).—This soil is on 
5- to 15-percent slopes on old high terraces of the Tennessee or Buffalo 
Rivers. It is associated with Etowah, Paden, Taft, and Robertsville 
soils, The parent material consists of loess or loesslike silt underlain 
by highly mixed old alluvium or of varying mixtures of the two mate- 
rials. The old alluvium came partly from soils underlain by limestone. 
The soil is largely confined to the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah and Ennis- 
Humphreys-Pickwick soil associations. 

Reaction is strongly acid, organic-matier content is moderate, plant- 
nutrient content is moderately high, and water-holding capacity is 
high. The soil is permeable to air, roots, and water. Both internal 
and external drainage are moderate. The surface soil and subsoil 
layers are free of gravel, but the substratum is gravelly in some places. 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to yellowish-brown mellow silt loam, 0 to 8 
inches thick. 
6 to 32 inches, light reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam, 
18 to 24 inches thick. 
82 Inches +-, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 
The original surface layer, a considerable part of which has been lost 
through erosion, has been mixed with the subsoil during tillage and as 
2 result is highly variable in color and texture. Small severely eroded 
оз exposing the subsoil are common and conspicuous. The texture 
of the more eroded parts is a silty clay loam. 

Present use and management.—All areas of Pickwick silt loam, 
eroded rolling phase, are cleared and have been used for crops. About 
5 percent is used for cotton, 10 percent for corn, 10 percent for mis- 
cellaneous crops, and 60 percent for hay or pasture. Approximately 
15 percent is idle land or wasteland. The immediate needs of the 
farmer usually determine which of a variety of crops is grown. Cotton 
is fertilized with about 200 pounds an acre of fertilizer, as 4-10-45 
in most places. Some lime and phosphate have been used on hay 
crops. Average yields an acre under ordinary management are 22 
bushels of corn, 280 pounds of cotton, and 1 ton of lespedeza hay. 

Use and management requirements —A lthough tilth properties have 
been impaired, fertility is lower, and moisture supply for plants is 
less than for the rolling phase, the eroded rolling phate of Pickwick 
silt loam is well suited to all the common field crops grown in the 
county. It is responsive to good management, and under proper man- 
agement its productivity can be greatly increased. A rotation of 
moderate ора that includes a deep-rooted legume is desirable in 
any improved management program. 

ime and [ере are required for alfalfa, red clover, or other 
deep-rooted legumes in most places. Phosphate is needed for high 


* Percentages, respectively, of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
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yields of all crops; the need for potash depends on the crop to be 
grown and those previously grown. Legumes supply an adequate 
quantity of nitrogen for the other crops grown in a moderate to short 
rotation. Terraces are effective in controlling erosion and are needed 
unless the soil is used for close-growing crops most of the time. Con- 
tour tillage should be followed wherever feasible. Under good man- 
agement, 35 bushels of corn, 420 pounds of cotton, and 1.6 tons of 
lespedeza hay an acre are expected. 


Pickwick silt loam, eroded undulating phase (Pm).—Loess ог 
loesslike silt underlain by old mixed alluvium or various mixtures of 
loess and alluvium is the parent material for this soil. The soil is 
on 2- to 5-percent slopes and closely associated with Etowah, Paden, 
Taft, and Robertsville soils. It occurs on old high terraces along 
the Tennessee and Buffalo Rivers, largely in the Pickwick-Paden- 
Etowah and Ennis-Humphreys-Pickwick soil associations. 

The soil is moderate in content of organic matter, moderately high 
in plant nutrients and water-holding capacity, and strongly acid. 
Drainage, both internal and external, is moderate. The surface soil 
and subsoil are relatively free of gravel. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to yellowish-brown and mellow silt loam, 0 to 
8 inches thick. 
6 to 32 inches, light reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam, 
20 to 30 inches thick, 
32 inches +, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 
Much of the original surface layer has been lost as a result of erosion. 
Small severely eroded spots exposing the subsoil are common and 
conspicuous. In most places mixing of subsoil with the original sur- 
face layer has not significantly changed the texture of the present 
surface layer. Exceptions to this are the more severely eroded spots, 
where the mixing is naturally more extensive. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded undulating phase 
of Pickwick silt loam is cleared. About 5 percent is used for cotton, 
5 percent for peanuts, 15 percent for corn, 15 percent for miscellaneous 
crops, and 50 percent for hay and pasture, About 10 percent is idle. 
Crops are not systematically rotated ; fertilization is commonly prac- 
ticed only for cash crops. Under common management average yields 
are 25 bushels of corn, 320 pounds of cotton, and 1.2 tons of lespedeza 
hay an acre. 

Use and management practices—If it is properly fertilized, rela- 
tively high yields of all the common field crops, including deep-rooted 
legumes, can be obtained on Pickwick silt loam, eroded undulating 
phase. Even though the soil is moderately well a with plant 
nutrients, fertilization is necessary for continued high yields. Use 
and management requirements are similar to those for the eroded 
rolling phase, but the rotation can be shorter and include more inter- 
tilled crops. Mechanical means of erosion control should not be neces- 
sary. Acre yields under good management are 35 bushels of corn, 
480 pounds of cotton, and 1.8 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Pickwick silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (Pr).— 
This well-drained soil is derived from loess or loesslike silt under- 
lain by old alluvium or from variable mixtures of loess and alluvium. 
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The old alluvium is from soils underlain by a variety of rocks, but 
much of the parent material is from soils underlain by limestone. 
This soil is on 5- to 15-percent slopes on old high terraces along the 
Tennessee or Buffalo Rivers, chiefly in the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah 
soil association. It is closely associated with Etowah, Paden, and 
other Pickwick soils. 

Strong acidity, low organic-matter content, and moderate plant- 
nutrient content and water-holding capacity are characteristic. 
Roots penetrate all layers with ease, and the soil is well aerated. 
External drainage is moderately rapid, and internal drainage is 
moderate. The surface and subsoil layers are relatively gravel-free. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, yellowish-brown, grayish-brown, or reddish-brown friable 
silty clay loam, 0 to 6 inches thick. 
+4 to 28 inches, light reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay 
loam, 18 to 24 inches thick. 
28 inches +, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet or more thick. 
Most of the original surface layers, and, in places, part of the subsoil 
have been removed. The plow layer is largely in the subsoil mate- 
rial, so the color and texture of the present surface layer are more 
like those of the subsoil. Shallow gullies are common, and a few 
cannot be crossed with heavy farm machinery. 

Present use and management.—All of Pickwick silty clay loam, 
severely eroded rolling phase, has been cleared and used for crops 
and pasture. Now it 15 largely idle land or wasteland. Yields are 
very low on the small acreage planted to cotton and miscellaneous 
crops. Part of the land is in unimproved pasture. Very few farm- 
ers follow good management practices for the purpose of checking 
erosion and rebuilding the soil. 

Use and management requiremenis.—In productivity, the severely 
eroded rolling phase of Pickwick silty clay loam is very low, and 
it is poorly suited to crops requiring intertillage. If used for crops, 
management should include crop rotation and fertilization. Rota- 
tions should be long and consist chiefly of close-growing crops, in- 
cluding deep-rooted legumes. 

Lime, phosphate, and possibly nitrogen will be needed to estab- 
lish a stand of alfalfa or red clover, but sericea lespedeza can be 
established with little fertilization or advance preparation. After 
lespedeza is established it should be allowed to remain as long as 
economically feasible. It is desirable to follow the legume with a 
small-grain crop. Small grains are close-growing and will aid in 
controlling erosion; furthermore, the supply of moisture is higher 
for them than for corn, which matures later. Phosphate is required 
for high yields of all crops, but the need for potash depends on the 
crop grown. The legume crop, if it is рв inoculated and 
fertilized, supplies most of the nitrogen other crops in the rotation 
need. 

Properly constructed terraces speed the rebuilding of productiv- 
ity by slowing runoff. Terraces increase absorption of water and 
thereby increase the supply of moisture for growing plants. Con- 
tour tillage should be practiced if at all feasible. Crop yields 
would be low for one or two rotation periods after beginning im- 
proved management. 
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Pickwick silty clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase (Po).— 
This well-drained soil occurs on highly dissected stream terraces of 
the Tennessee and Buffalo Rivers. It has developed from parent 
material consisting of loess or loesslike material underlain by old 
alluvium or from various mixtures of loess and alluvium. The old 
mixed alluvium washed partly from upland soils underlain by lime- 
stone. Slopes range from 15 to 30 percent. The soil is largely con- 
fined to the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah soil association, and areas are 
closely associated with Etowah and Paden soils. 

The soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter, and moderately 
low in plant nutrients and water-holding capacity. It is very perme- 
able; roots penetrate all layers. External бше is rapid, and in- 
ternal drainage is moderate to rapid. The surface soil and subsoil 
a relatively free of gravel, but the substratum is gravelly in many 

aces. 

d Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, yellowish-brown, grayish-brown, or reddish-brown friable 
silty clay loam, 0 to 6 inches thick. 

4 to 24 inches, light reddish-brown or yellowish-brown friable silty clay 
loam, 12 to 24 inches thick. 

24 inches +, reddish-brown to brownish-red moderately friable silty clay 
loam to gravelly clay loam splotched with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 
feet or more thick. 

Most of the original surface layers and, in places, a part of the sub- 
soil have eroded away. Shallow gullies are common. Most inter- 

Пу areas still have part of the original surface soil. The surface 
ayer is variable in color and texture because it has been mixed with 
the subsoil during tillage. 

Present use and management.—The severely eroded hilly phase of 
Pickwick silty clay loam has been cleared and used for crops and 
pasture. Use and management have not been well adjusted to the 
pM capability of the soil. Crop yields became progressively 

ower as the plant-nutrient supply was removed by continuous crop- 

ing, as soil was lost to erosion, and as the water-holding capacity was 
еа. Most of this soil is now in unimproved pasture ог in idle 
land or wasteland. A small part is cropped, but crop and pasture 
yields are very low. 

Use and management requirements Ав it now is, Pickwick silty 
clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase, is not suitable for crops and 
poorly suited to pasture. With good management, however, fair to 
good pasture could be Ъавн and maintained. Improved man- 
agement would include seeding with a good sod-forming pasture mix- 
ture that includes legumes, fertilization, and some means of diverting 
water. 

Lime, phosphate, and possibly nitrogen will be needed to establish 
and maintain the pasture mixture. Barnyard manure would help 
preatly in establishing the stand on the most severely eroded spots. 

erraces are generally not advisable, but a diversion ditch or terrace 
to prevent runoff from soils above may be helpful, especially in pre- 
venting continued gullying. If grazing is controlled and proper fer- 
tilizer is applied, pasture should improve with age. 

Riverwash (R).—Sand bars and beds of gravel that lie adjacent to 


river channels and beds of chert that lie adjacent to creek channels 
make up this land type. The land has little agricultural value, as it 
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is unsuitable for either crops or pasture. The chert beds are a sourca 
of road-surfacing material. 


Robertsville silt loam (Ra).—This soil has formed from old al- 
luvium washed mainly from upland soils underlain by a wide variety 
of rocks but partly from soils underlain by limestone. It developed 
on nearly level to slightly depressed areas under a forest of water- 
tolerant trees. Areas are confined largely to terraces of the Tennes- 
see River but some are on low terraces along tributary streams. The 
soil occurs in the Egam-Wolftever-Lindside, Pickwick-Paden- 
Etowah, and Ennis-Humphreys-Pickwick soil associations. It is 
closely associated with Wolftever, Taft, Paden, and Egam soils and, 
on the tributary streams, with Humphreys soils. Some areas are cov- 
ered by the Kentucky Reservoir. 

The soil is very strongly acid and apparently low in organic matter 
and plant nutrients. The highly mottled gray color of the profile indi- 
cates that the water table is high much of the time. The relatively im- 
permeable compact layer greatly retards or almost prohibits passage 
of water. The surface soil and subsoil are permeable to air, roots, and 
water in dry periods, when they are not saturated with ground water. 
The soil is free of gravel in most places, but areas associated with the 
Humphreys soils contain some water-worn chert. External drainage 
is slow to very slow. 

Profile description : 

0 to 10 inches, gray mellow silt loam splotched with rust brown; 8 to 12 
inches thick. 
10 to 22 inches, friable silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, yellow, and 
rust brown ; 14 to 18 inches thick. 
22 to 44 inches (siltpan), compact gray to bluish-gray heavy silty clay 
splotehed with yellow and rust brown; 16 to 24 inches thick, 
44 inches +, moderately friable silty clay loam mottled with gray and yellow; 
2 to 10 feet thick. 
Profile characteristics vary. Along small streams the soil is associated 
with пш soil but differs from it in being lighter textured апа 
in having а weaksiltpan. Some areas on low terraces of the Tennessee 
River have a claypan rather thanasiltpan. In many places the thick- 
ness of the surface layer is influenced by additions of recent alluvium. 
These variations and inclusions are poorly drained and do not influ- 
ence the use of the soil as a whole. 

Present use and management.—Robertsville silt loam is mostly 
wooded with water-tolerant trees—willow oak, willow, cypress, 
sweetgum, and blackgum. Most of the estimated 40 percent that 
has been cleared is idle or has a cover of second-growth brush. A 
few areas are cropped, but yields are variable and low. Because the 
пр areas are managed like the associated Wolftever or Paden 
soils, the management practices are not well adapted to this soil. 

Use and management requirements.—Robertsville silt loam is too 
poorly drained for most common crops. It is fairly well suited to 
sorghum cane, soybeans, and like crops that can be planted late in 
spring. Lespedeza does fairly well on areas with fair surface drain- 
age. The soil is best used for pasture although it does not produce 
much forage. Because it occurs chiefly in long narrow areas sur- 
rounded by soils used for crops, this soil is not in areas large enough 
to be fenced separately. Surface drainage by open ditches would 
broaden use suitability to some extent and increase the average pro- 
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ductivity of some forage crops and pasture. Tile drainage is not 
effective because the compact layer is relatively impermeable. Appli- 
cations of lime, phosphate, and potash improve pasture, but moisture 
conditions restrict response to them. 


Rough gullied land (Talbott soil material) (Rs).—A close net- 
work of gullies characterize this land type. The original surface 
soil and subsoil layers have been largely removed, but Talbott soils 
covered most of the areas. The soil material exposed consists chiefly 
of yellowish-red silty clay, although some remnants of the Talbott 
soil profileremain. Bedrock has been exposed in many places. Areas 
are small and occur chiefly in the Talbott-stony land-Lindside soil 
association. Slopes range from 10 to 30 percent. 

Present use and. management requirements.—Practically all areas 
of Rough gullied land (Talbott soil material) are abandoned. A 
few have been reforested, but most are covered with a sparse growth 
of cedar and other scrub trees. The soil is unsuited to crops or 
pasture. In most places it should be reforested, although erosion can 
usually be checked: more quickly with kudzu. Considerable advance 
preparation such as that discussed in the section on Forests is needed 
to establish trees. 


Sango silt loam (Sa).—Areas of this upland soil are readily iden- 
tified by a 24- to 42-inch chert-free layer over very cherty material. 
The parent material consists chiefly of wind-blown silt but in most 
places contains an admixture of cherty limestone residuum. The 
soil developed under a deciduous forest on 1- to 5-percent slopes. It 
occurs on broad ridge crests in the cherty limestone hills section 
and is closely associated with Bodine and Dickson soils. 

External drainage is moderate; internal drainage, moderately slow. 
The water-holding capacity, organic-matter content, and supply of 
plant nutrients are low. The soil is very strongly acid. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, gray or yellowish-gray mellow silt loam, 6 to 10 inches thick. 
8 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow to pale-yellow friable silty clay loam 
splotched with gray in the lower part; 12 to 20 inches thick. 
24 to 40 Inches (siltpan), compact silty clay loam mottled with gray, yellow 
and brown ; 12 to 20 inches thick. 
40 inches +-, cherty limestone residuum, 10 feet or more thick. 
The surface soil and subsoil are free of chert, but a few chert frag- 
ments occur in the siltpan in places. The material below the siltpan 
is very cherty. The upper part of the profile is permeable to air, roots, 
and water; the siltpan is slightly permeable. Pons small slightly or 
moderately eroded areas are included. 

Present use and management.—Most of Sango silt loam is forested 
with post and blackjack oaks and some hickory and red and white 
oaks. Timber production is lowered by very slow growth, by cuttin 
the better trees and leaving many unworkable ones in the stand, an 
by burning and grazing. 

Use and management requirements,—Sango silt loam is physically 
suitable for a wide variety of crops, but its low fertility and low 
water-holding capacity make it low in productivity. It is suited to 
a rotation that includes a row crop not oftener than once in 3 or 4 
years. A legume should be included, and the intertilled crop should 
be followed by a cover crop. 
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ng ete of lime, phosphate, and possibly potash are necessary 
for the legumes; nitrogen is needed for all except the legume and the 
crop immediately following. Cotton and grain crops respond to a 
complete fertilizer. If a legume cover crop such as vetch or crimson 
clover is grown after the intertilled crop, it will protect the soil from 
erosion and also add nitrogen and organic matter. Corn is frequently 
injured by droughts because this soil has a low water-holding ca- 
pacity. Small grains give proportionally higher yields because they 
mature during the season of higher rainfall. Yields expected under 
good management are 25 bushels of corn, 340 pounds of cotton, and 
1.2 tons of lespedeza hay an acre. 


Sequatchie fine sandy loam (Ss).—This sandy soil has formed 
from alluvium washed from upland soils underlain by a wide variet 
of rocks, including sandstone, and unconsolidated Coastal Plain sand. 
Relief is nearly level to undulating (1 to 6 percent). The soil de- 
veloped under a deciduous forest. It is well drained but is flooded 
infrequently because it is on low terraces of the Tennessee River. It 
is in the Egam-Wolftever-Lindside soil association, closely associated 
with Wolftever, Bruno, Lindside, Huntington, and Egam soils. A 
part of the acreage is flooded by the Kentucky Reservoir. 

The soil is strongly acid and comparatively high in content of 
organic matter and plant nutrients. It is very permeable to air, roots, 
and water and moderately high in water-holding capacity. It is 
relatively free of gravel or stones, but there are some large cobblestones 
in places. 

rofile description : 

U to 10 inches, grayish-brown to brown friable fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 
inches thick. 

10 to 30 inches, brown to yellowish-brown friable light clay loam, 18 to 24 
inches thick. 

80 inches +, yellowIsh-brown to brownish-yellow clay loam splotched with 
gray and yellow ; 2 to 5 feet thick. 

Present use and management.—Most of Sequatchie fine sandy loam 
has been cleared and used for crops. About 40 percent is in corn, 10 
percent in cotton, 20 percent in hay, and 10 percent in miscellaneous 
crops. Some 20 percent of the land is idle. A wide variety of 
crops are grown but they are not systematically rotated. Row crops 
are grown 4 or 5 years and on most farms are followed by several years 
of lespedeza. Until recently, cotton was the only crop fertilized. 
Now, some lime and phosphate are used in the legume crop. Cotton 
receives superphosphate ог 4-10—4 or a similar mixture at the rate of 
200 pounds an acre. About 30 bushels of corn, 360 pounds of cotton, 
and 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay are average acre yields under ordinary 
management. 

Use and management requirements.—Sequatchie fine sandy loam is 
one of the most desirable soils in the county for crops. It has excellent 
tilth, and under good management it is well suited to a wide variety 
of crops, including red clover and alfalfa. It is relatively high in 
natural productivity but responds well to good management. Higher 
yields can be obtained by using crop rotations and fertilizer. The 
rotation can be moderately short but should include & legume crop. 
Deep-rooted legumes, as alfalfa, may be grown successfully if they 
are properly limed and fertilized. Red clover is grown in many places 
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without fertilization, but lime and phosphate are required for best 
results. The application of lime and phosphate and the incorporation 
of organic matter are of primary importance in any improved man- 
agement program. Under good management, 45 bushels of corn, 
520 pounds of cotton, and 2.4 tons of red clover hay are average ex- 
pectable yields an acre. 


Sequatchie fine sandy loam, eroded phase (Sc).— This soil is de- 
rived from alluvium washed from soils underlain by a wide variety of 
rocks. In large part, however, the alluvium is from soils underlain 
by sandstone and unconsolidated Coastal Plain sand. The soil differs 
from Sequatchie fine sandy loam in being moderately eroded. It is 
nearly level to undulating and has 1- to 6-percent slopes. Areas are on 
low terraces along the Tennesse River and are flooded at infrequent 
intervals. The soil isin the Egam-Wolftever-Lindside soil association 
and closely associated with Wolftever, Bruno, Lindside, Huntington, 
and Egam soils. Some areas are flooded by the Kentucky reservoir. 

‘Lhe soil is strongly acid and moderately high in water-holding 
capacity and plant-nutrient content. It is very permeable to air, 
roots, and water and relatively free of gravel and stone. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown, brown, or yellowish-brown friable fine sandy 
loam, 0 to 10 inches thick. 
6 to 26 inches, brown to yellowish-brown friable light clay loam, 18 to 24 
inches thick. 
26 inches +, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow clay loam splotched with 
gray and yellow; 2 to 5 feet thick. 
Much of the original surface soil, including the thin surface layer of 
higher organic-matter content, has been removed by erosion. In a 
few places a part of the subsoil has been mixed with the original sur- 
face soil. The present surface layer is variable in thickness and color. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded phase of Se- 
quatchie fine sandy loam has been cleared and used for crops or pas- 
ture. About 30 percent is now used for corn, 5 percent for cotton, 
95 percent for hay or pasture, and 10 percent for miscellaneous зор. 
Approximately 30 percent is lying idle. Crops are not systematically 
rotated ; fertilization is not commonly practiced. Cotton is generally 
fertilized with a light application of a low-analysis fertilizer. Under 
ordinary management, 25 bushels of corn, 700 pounds of peanuts, 320 
pounds of cotton, and 1 ton of lespedeza hay an acre are average 

ields. 
à Use and management requirements.—O wing to the loss of organic 
matter and plant nutrients and the lowering of water-holding capac- 
ity through erosion and continuous cropping, Sequatchie fine sandy 
loam, eroded phase, is somewhat inferior to the uneroded soil for crop 
production. It is, however, similar in use and management require- 
ments, Rotations should be somewhat longer and include fewer row 
crops, and heavier fertilization is needed to obtain comparable yields. 
Since tilth and water-holding Sois have not been seriously im- 

aired, crop yields should not differ greatly from those of Sequatchie 
fna sandy loam under a high level of management. About 40 bushels 
of corn, 480 pon of cotton, 1,000 рар з of peanuts, and 1.2 tons 
of lespedeza hay an acre are expectable yields under good manage- 
ment. 
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Stony rolling land (Talbott and Colbert soi] materials) (Sz).— 
From one-third to two-thirds of this land type is covered by limestone 
bedrock outcrops that prevent its use as cropland. Areas are chiefl 
in the southwestern part of the county in the Talbott-stony land- 
Lindside soil association. Slopes range from 5 to 15 percent. This 
land type is associated chiefly with Talbott, Maury, Inman, Emory, 
and Lindside soils. It is underlain by limestone. The spaces be- 
tween outcrops are filled with heavy-textured soil material rangin 
from a few inches to 3 feet thick. is material has ое simi- 
lar to those of the Talbott or Colbert soils. It is a yellow or red silty 
clay loam to silty clay. In addition to bedrock outcrops, loose chert 
and limestone fragments are scattered over the land in ч places. 

Present use and management.—Most of Stony rolling land (Tal- 
bott and Colbert soil materials) is in cedar forest, but some of the 
growth is predominantly deciduous, The forest has Seen cut over 
a number of times, and the stand is now sparse and small. 

Use and management requirements.—Stony rolling land (Talbott 
and Colbert soil materials) is not suitable for crops and very poor for 
pasture. It is best suited to forest. 


Stony hilly land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials) (Sp).— 
Characteristic of this land type are many limestone outcrops that 
prevent its use for crops (pl. 8, A). One-third to two-thirds of its 
surface is limestone bedrock outcrops. The spaces between the out- 
crops are filled with heavy-textured soil material ranging from a 
few inches to 2 or 3 feet thick. This material—a yellowish or reddish 
silty clay loam to silty clay—has properties similar to those of the 
Talbott or Colbert soils. In addition to bedrock outcrops, loose chert 
and limestone fragments are scattered over the land in many places. 
A narrow outcrop of black shale is included. 

This land occurs in the upland areas underlain by massive lime- 
stone and shale. It occurs chiefly in the southwestern part of the 
county in the Talbott-stony land-Lindside soil association, but some 
areas are in uplands ще to the Buffalo River. Slopes range 
from 15 to 30 percent. The land occupies lower ridge slopes in as- 
sociation with Talbott, Bodine, Emory, and Lindside soils. 

Present use and management.—Stony hilly land (Talbott and Col- 
bert soil materials) is mostly in forest. There are some deciduous 
trees but the growth is chiefly cedar. The forest has been cut over 
a ae of times, and consequently the stand is now sparse and 
small. 

Use and management requirements.—Stony hilly land (Talbott and 
Colbert soil materials) is not suitable for crops and very poor for pas- 
ture. A few of the less stony areas could be pastured, but most of 
the land is best used for forest. 


Stony rough land (Talbott and Solbert soil materials) (Sr).— 
Numerous limestone outcrops prevent use of this land for crops. 
From one-third to three-fourths of the surface is covered by outcrops 
of limestone or shale bedrock. Spaces between outcrops are filled 
with heavy-textured soil materia] ranging from a few inches to 2 to 
3 feet thick. This soil material has properties similar to those of Tal- 
bott or Colbert soils. It is yellowish or reddish silty clay loam to 
silty clay. Loose chert and limestone fragments, in addition to bed- 
rock outcrops, are on the land in many places. 
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This land occurs chiefly in the southwestern part of the county oi 
uplands underlain by massive limestone and shale. It occupies 30- 
to 60-percent slopes in the Talbott-stony land-Lindside soil associa- 
tion, and a considerable acreage is on upland slopes adjacent to the 
Buffalo River and some of its tributaries. The Talbott, Emory, 
Lindside, and Dandridge are associated soils. 

Present use and management.—Most of Stony rough land (Talbott 
and Colbert soil materials) is in cedar forest that has been cut over 
оор times; consequently the stand is now sparse and the trees 
small. 

Use and management vequiremenis.—Stony rough land (Talbott 
and Colbert soil materials) is not suitable for crops or pasture. On 
most farms it is best used for forest. 


Taft silt loam (T4).—This soil of the terrace lands has formed from 
old alluvium washed from upland soils underlain by a wide variety of 
rocks, limestone apparently predominating. On high terraces the 
alluvium is covered with a thin loess or loesslike silt layer. Relief is 
nearly level to gently sloping (1 03 percent). The natural vegetation 
is deciduous forest with high proportion of water-tolerant trees. Most 
of the soil is on low terraces of the Tennessee River in the Egam-Wolf- 
tever-Lindside soil association, although some areas are on low terraces 
along practically all the larger streams of the county and others are 
on high terraces in the Pickwick-Paden-Etowah soil association. The 
Wolftever, Robertsville, Pickwick, Paden, Humphreys, Lindside, and 
Melvin are closely associated soils. Some of the acreage is covered 
by the Kentucky Reservoir. 

The soil is strongly to very strongly acid. Organic-matter content, 
plant-nutrient content, and water-holding capacity are low. External 
drainage is very slow to moderate, and internal drainage is slow. The 
surface soil and subsoil are permeable, but the siltpan is relatively im- 
permeable. The water table is at or near the surface in rainy seasons 
especially during winter and early spring. Most places are free of 
stones or gravel, but a considerable quantity of water-worn chert 
occurs throughout the profile along streams in the cherty limestone 
hills section. In many places the subsoil and siltpan contain numerous 
concretions, 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, gray to yellowish-gray mellow silt loum, 6 to 12 inches thick. 
8 to 22 inches, pale-yellow friable silty clay loam splotched with gray below 
about 15 inches; 10 to 16 inches thick. 
22 to 42 inches (siltpan), very compact silty clay loam highly mottled with 
gray, yellow, and brown; 16 to 24 inches thick. 
42 inches +, yellowish-brown heavy silty clay loam splotched with yellow 
and gray; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
Profile characteristies vary considerably. On many of the low Ten- 
nessee River terraces the surface soil is brownish-gray and the profile 
is heavier throughout. On the low terraces of the small streams, con- 
siderable gravel may be in the profile and the siltpan is missing or 
only weakly developed. In use and management requirements these 
variations do not differ significantly from the soil as it typically occurs. 

Present use and management.—Taft silt loam is ordinarily used and 
managed like the adjoining Paden or Wolftever soils. A larger part is 
in forest, and probably a slightly larger part is idle. The forest 
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A, Numerous limestone outcrops on stony hilly land (Talbott and Colbert soil 
materials). 

B, Talbott stony silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase, on the right center, showing 
bedrock outcrops that interfere with tillage. 
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A, One of the larger valleys in the Bodine-Eunis-Humphreys soil association. 
B, Burned-over forest. 
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consists of sweetgum, blackgum, beech, ash, hickory, and willow oak. 
Crop failures are more common than on the adjacent better-drained 
soils, and average yields are considerably less. For the areas large 
enough to be farmed as a unit, lespedeza; soybeans, sorghum, and like 
more water-tolerant crops are usually selected. Under the prevailing 
system of management average yield are 15 bushels of corn and 0.6 
ton of lespedeza hay an acre. 

Use and management requirements—The use suitability of Taft 
silt loam is limited by imperfect drainage. Corn, soybeans, lespedeza, 
white and alsike clovers, and redtop are among the crops that grow 
successfully. In many places surface drainage can be im Ford and 
use suitability broadened by digging open ditches. Tile drains ordi- 
narily are not practical. The soil is suited to short crop rotations 
but can be used to good advantage in long rotations because only a 
limited variety of crops can be grown on it. 

The content of lime and of most un nutrients is low ; management 
is concerned with supplying these elements as cheaply and effectively as 
possible. Nitrogen can best be supplied by growing a legume in the 
rotation, and by following intertilled crops with a legume cover cro 
to be turned under. Lime, phosphate, and possibly potash are cedo 
for best results from the legume crop. All crops respond to phosphate 
fertilizers. The need for potash depends on the crop grown and pre- 
vious treatment the soil has received. Acre yields of 25 bushels of corn 
and 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay are expected under good management. 


Talbott silt loam, rolling phase (Тв) .—The parent material of this 
well-drained upland soil is residuum of clayey limestone. "The forest 
cover, although predominantly deciduous, contains many cedar trees. 
The areas—widely distributed throughout the southwestern part of 
the county—are largely confined to the Talbott-stony land-Lindside 
soil association and are closely associated with the stony land types 
and with Maury, Inman, Bodine, Emory, and Lindside soils. Slopes 
range from 5 to 15 percent. In reaction the soil is medium to strongly 
acid. Its content of plant nutrients and organic matter is moderatel 
high. External drainage is moderate, and internal drainage is шой 
erately slow. Small flaggy slabs of limestone are оп the surface, and 
bedrock outcrops in some places. Clayey limestone bedrock is at a 
depth of 3 to 5 feet in most places, but the rock floor is uneven and 
the rock may be as much as 10 feet below the surface. Loose chert 
a rolled onto this soil from the higher lying Bodine soils in many 

aces. 

Profile characteristics: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam to silty clay loam, 6 to 10 
inches thick. 
8 to 24 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay of 
well-developed medium nutlike structure; 12 to 24 inches thick. 
24 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at 3 to 5 feet. 
The subsoil varies from reddish yellow to dark red or almost purple. 
The purplish color is inherited from the purple parent rock. In many 
laces the parent material has been influenced to a considerable extent 
y a small admixture of loess. Because of this admixture the surface 
layer is lighter in color and texture and the upper part of the subsoil is 
918416—53——6 
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more friable and more permeable. A few small included areas are 
slightly eroded, and some have 2- to 5-percent slopes, 

resent use and management.—Forest, chiefly of red and white 
oaks, cedar, and hickory, covers most of Talbott silt loam, rolling 
phase. Most stands have been cut over and are now small and include 
many cull trees. Timber makes moderately rapid growth and is of 
good quality. 

Use and management requirements.—Talbott silt loam, rollin: 
phase, is suited to crops and pasture but on many farms clearing an 
using it for these purposes would not be practical, for it occurs in 
Snail areas associated with stony land types. It is fairly well suited 
to corn, lespedeza, cotton, and most other common field crops and 
well suited to alfalfa, sweetclover, and red clover. If the soil is 
cleared, management will be concerned with improving tilth and 
moisture conditions, preventing erosion, and increasing the supply of 
organic matter, nitrogen, lime, phosphorus, and potash. Use and 
management practices will be similar to those for Talbott silty clay 
loam, eroded rolling phase. 


Talbott silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (Tp).—Residuum 
of clayey limestone is the material from which this upland soil de- 
veloped. Development took place under в deciduous forest cover 
that included some cedar trees. Slopes range from 5 to 15 percent. 
The areas are widely distributed AME AA, the southwestern part of 
the county but are confined chiefly to the Talbott-stony land-Lindside 
soil association, They are closely associated with the stony land types 
and with Maury, Inman, Bodine, and other Talbott soils. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid. It is moderately low in or- 
ganic matter and moderate in content of most plant nutrients. Ex- 
ternal drainage is moderate to moderately rapid; internal drainage 
is moderately slow. Some small flaggy slabs of limestone are on the 
surface, and scattered outcrops of bedrock are common. The depth 
to bedrock is variable but averages about 5 feet. Loose chert frag- 
ments are on the surface of many areas that lie on slopes below Bodine 
soils, 

Profile description: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately friable silty 
clay loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay of 
well-developed medium nut structure; 12 to 24 inches thick, 
22 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched witb 
gray and yellow ; bedrock at 3 to 5 feet in most places. 
A considerable part of the original surface soil has been eroded away. 
The subsoil has mixed with remnants of the original surface soil 
during tillage, and as a result the present surface layer is heavier in 
texture and variable in color. Small severely eroded spots that have 
lost all the surface soil are common. Many of the soils included have 
a dark-red and purplish subsoil, but they do not differ significantly in 
other characteristics. Some included soils, derived from parent ma- 
terial containing a small admixture of loess, are more friable and more 
permeable. A few small areas have 2- to 5-percent slopes. 

Present use and management.—The greater part of Talbott silty 
clay loam, eroded rolling phase, is cropped, but a considerable part is 
idle, and a small acreage is pastured. Corn, cotton, and lespedeza 
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are the principal crops, but cowpeas, sweetpotatoes, and peanuts are 
grown to a limited extent. About 20 percent of the land is in corn, 
5 percent in cotton, 15 percent in miscellaneous crops, and 30 percent 
in hay and pasture. Approximately 30 percent is idle land or waste- 
land. Crops are not systematically rotated. Small quantities of fer- 
tilizer are used on cotton, and recently some lime and phosphate have 
been applied for hay crops. Under ordinary management, 20 bushels 
of corn, 220 pounds of cotton, and 0.9 ton of lespedeza hay an acre 
are average yields. : 

Use and management requirements.—Tightness and slow perme- 
ability of the subsoil greatly limit crop production on the eroded roll- 
ing phase of Talbott silty clay loam. The subsoil inhibits absorption 
and percolation of water and retards movement of moisture; conse- 
quently, the surface soil tends to be extremely wet or dry and crops are 
severely injured in both wet and dry periods. Restricted water ab- 
sorption naturally increases runoff, particularly during heavy rain- 
fall and accounts for the erodibility of the soil. 

This soil is probably best suited to hay and pasture crops, but 
under careful soil management it can be conserved under a rotation 
that includes intertilled crops once in 5 or 6 years, All the common 
crops of the county, including alfalfa, sweetclover, and red clover, 
are grown with success. 

anagement requirements are exacting. The high susceptibility 
of the soil to erosion requires that the rotation be ong and include 
close-growing crops, especially grasses and legumes, a large part of 
the time. This is also necessary to maintain fairly good tilth. Deep- 
rooted crops, such as alfalfa, sericea lespedeza, or sweetclover, grown 
periodically should improve the permeability of the subsoil. Culti- 
vation should be avoided when the soil is very wet or dry. Tilla 
should be on the contour, but if this is not practical, the rotation should 
be longer. Terracing and such engineering measures may help to 
control runoff and erosion, but considering the unfavorable consistence 
of the subsoil, the practicability of constructing terraces and main- 
taining them for a long ee of years is doubtful. Cover crops 
should be kept on the soil during winter. 

Fertilizer is required for continued high yields of most crops. 
Lime, phosphate, and possibly ек are required for the deep-rooted 
legumes. Phosphate is needed for all crops, and nitrogen for all ex- 
cept legumes and those crops immediately following them. Yields 
an acre under good management practices are 30 берЫз of corn, 860 
pounds of cotton, and 1.4 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Talbott silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase (Те).— 

This upland soil developed from the residuum of clayey limestone 
on 5- to 15-percent slopes. It is widely distributed throughout the 
southwestern part of the county, and some areas are in the uplands 
along the Buffalo River. It is largely confined to the Talbott-stony 
land-Lindside soil association and is closely associated with the stony 
land types and with Maury, Bodine, and other Talbott soils. 
. The soil is strongly acid, low in organic matter, and moderately low 
in sar lant nutrients. External drainage is moderately rapid; 
internal drainage is moderately slow. Some flaggy limestone frag- 
ments and loose chert are on the surface in many places. An occa- 
sional bedrock outcrop occurs. 
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Profile description : 


0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown, reddish-yellow, or yellowish-red plastic silty 
clay loam, 0 to 6 inches thick. 
4 to 20 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay of 
well developed medium nut structure; 12 to 24 inches thick. 
20 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at depths of 3 to 5 feet in most places. 
In many places most of the original surface layer and part of the sub- 
soil are missing as a result of erosion. The present plow layer consists 
largely of subsoil material. Shallow gullies are common. Some of 
the original surface soil remains on the areas between gullies. 

Present use and management.—All of the severely eroded rolling 
phase of Talbott silty clay loam has been used for crops, including 
row crops, but the greater part is now idle. Some land, however, is 
still used for crops or pasture. Crop yields are generally low. The 
present eroded condition indicates that use and management were not 
adjusted to the physical limitations of this soil. 

se and management requirements—Chiefly because it is more 
eroded, Talbott silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling phase, is much 
inferior to the other Talbott silty clay loam and silt loam soils for crop 
production. Tilth is unfavorable, susceptibility to puddling an 
clodding is high, and the range in moisture content suitable for safe 
tillage is narrow. 

A hard crust tends to form on the surface when the soil dries after 
heavy rains. Plants must push up through the hard crust, and it is 
therefore difficult to establish alfalfa, red clover, and many other 
crops. When the soil becomes very dry it is generally very hard and 
а апа has deep cracks as much as half an inch wide. Most of 
the original surface soil, which has a fairly high water-absorption 
capacity, has been lost. The heavy subsoil now at the surface retards 
the downward penetration of roots and greatly increases runoff, espe- 
cially after heavy rains. Owing to these conditions, effective control 
of runoff and erosion is difficult. 

In its present condition this soil is better suited to pasture or per- 
manent hay than to tilled crops. It seems likely, however, that after 
an extended period in hay or pasture, the soil would again become 
suitable for cultivated crops if it were well managed. Deep-rooted 
plants, such as alfalfa and sweetclover, and grasses or other fibrous- 
rooted plants should be especially beneficial because the roots have a 
favorable effect upon the physical condition of the soil. Lime, phos- 
phate, and possibly potash are needed to establish and maintain good 
pasture, A good sod-forming pasture mixture that includes legumes 
should be used. Grazing should be carefully controlled, especially 
when moisture conditions are adverse. 


Talbott silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (Tc).—The parent 
material of this soil is residuum of clayey limestone. The soil differs 
from Talbott silt loam, rolling phase, in being eroded and in havin 
steeper slopes of 15 to 30 percent. The areas are widely distributed 
throughout the southwestern part of the county, chiefly in association 
with Bodine, Maury, and other Talbott, soils. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid. Organic-matter content is 
moderately low, and the content of plant nutrients is medium. Ex- 
ternal drainage is rapid; internal drainage, moderately slow. Small 
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flaggy limestone fragments and loose chert are on the surface in many 
places. An occasional bedrock outcrop occurs. 
Profile description: 
0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately friable silty clay 
loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay, 
12 to 24 Inches thick. 
22 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 


gray and yellow; bedrock at depths of 2'to 5 feet: 


A considerable part of the original surface soil has been lost through 
erosion. The mixing of the subsoil with the remnants of the original 
surface soil resulted in a surface layer heavier in texture and variable 
in color. Small severely eroded spots that have lost all the surface 
soil are common. А small included acreage is uneroded. 

Present use and management.—Most of the eroded hilly phase of 
Talbott silty clay loam has been cleared and used for crops or pas- 
ture. In most places it is cleared and cultivated only a few years 
&nd then abandoned or used for unimproved pasture. About 40 
percent is idle land or wasteland, 10 percent is used for corn, 40 

ercent for hay or pasture, and 10 percent for miscellaneous crops. 

rop and pasture yields are low. 
se and management requirements.—Talbott silty clay loam, 
eroded hilly phase, is very poor for crops requiring tillage because 
of its strong slopes, erosion, and susceptibility to further erosion. 
On most farms it is probably best used for pasture or semipermanent 
hay crops. Lime, phosphate, and possibly potash are needed in most 
pees to establish the good pasture sod necessary to control erosion. 
itrogen may be needed to establish the stand, but once it is estab- 
lished, the legumes in the mixture should supply adequate nitrogen. 
A sod-forming pasture mixture that includes legumes should be 
seeded. Grazing should be carefully controlled so as to maintain 
a good sod at all times. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, rolling phase (TL). —This upland 
soil has developed from residuum of clayey limestone. It is charac- 
terized by bedrock outcrops or loose chert and limestone fragments 
in quantities sufficient to interfere with cultivation. From Talbott 
silt loam, rolling phase, it differs chiefly in having more bedrock out- 
crops, underlying bedrock nearer the surface, and generally thinner 
а soil and subsoil layers. Areas are widely distributed on 5- 
to 15-percent slopes in the southern and southwestern parts of the 
county, largely in the Talbott-stony land-Lindside soil association. 
A considerable areage, however, is on uplands adjacent to the Buffalo 
River. The stony land types and the Bodine, Maury, and other Tal- 
bott soils are closely associated. 

The soil is medium to strongly acid, moderately high in content 
of organic matter and plant nutrients, and moderately low in water- 
holding capacity. External drainage is moderate; internal drain- 
age is moderately slow. 

Profile description : 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable silt lonm to silty clay loam, 4 to 10 
Inches thick. 


8 to 24 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay, 8 to 24 inches thick. 
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24 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at a depth of 2 to 4 feet in most places, but 
the depth to bedrock is extremely variable. 

Present use and management.—Most of Talbott stony silty clay loam, 
rolling phase, is in cedar forest that includes many white and red 
oaks, hickory, and other deciduous trees. Much of the forest has 
been cut over recently; the stand is now small and includes many 
cull trees. Timber growth is moderately rapid. 

Use and management requirements.—Talbott stony silty clay loam 
rolling phase, is suited to EE and pasture but it occurs in small 
areas associated with stony land types and therefore it is not economi- 
cally feasible to clear and cultivate it on many farms. In use suit- 
ability and management requirements this soil is similar to Talbott 
silt loam, rolling phase, but its stoniness makes it less desirable for 
either crops or pasture and its lower water-holding capacity makes 
crops more subject to injury from droughts. The stones occupyin 
a considerable part of the land surface interfere with tillage a 
with weed eradication in pastures. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase (Tc).—De- 
velopment of this soil has been from the residuum of clayey lime- 
stone. The soil is relatively shallow, and bedrock outcrops are com- 
mon (pl. 8, В). The native vegetation was predominantly cedar 
but included many deciduous trees, Slopes range from 5 to 15 per- 
cent. The soil is widely distributed throughout the southwestern 
n of the county and in uplands adjacent to the Buffalo River. 

ost of it is in the Talbott-stony land-Lindside soil association. 

In reaction the soil is strongly acid. Its content of organic mat- 
ter and most plant nutrients is medium. External drainage is 
moderate to moderately rapid, but internal drainage is moderately 
Slow. Small flaggy limestone and chert fragments are on the surface 
in many places, and bedrock outerops are sufficiently numerous to 
interfere with cultivation. 

Profile characteristics: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately friable silty clay 
loam, O to 8 Inches thick. 
6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay, 8 to 24 inches thick. 
22 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at depths of 2 to 4 feet in most places. 
The present surface layer is & mixture of remnants of the original 
surface soil, a considerable part of which has been lost by erosion, 
and the upper part of the subsoil. This layer is more variable in 
color than the original surface soil, and its texture is heavier in most 
places. Small severely eroded spots exposing the subsoil are common 
and conspicuous. Some severely eroded areas that have lost most 
of their surface layers are included. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded rolling phase of 
Talbott stony silty clay loam has been cleared and at some time used 
for erops or pasture. Only about 30 to 50 percent is now used for 
those purposes; the rest is idle land or wasteland. Yields of the com- 
mon crops—corn, cotton, and lespedeza—are generally low, but some 
fair to good pasture has been established. 

Use and management requirements —On most farms Talbott stony 
silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase, is best used and managed for 
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pasture. It should be seeded to a permanent sod-forming pasture mix- 
ture and fertilized with lime, phosphate, and nitrogen. After the 
pasture is established, the legumes in the pasture mixture should sup- 
ply adequate aoe of nitrogen if they are properly fertilized. 

razing should be carefully controlled to maintain a good sod and 
to aid in keeping down weeds. If this soil is used for crops, manage- 
ment a will be similar to those for Talbott silty clay loam, 
eroded rolling phase. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, hilly phase (Tx).—This upland 
soil has developed from the residuum of clayey limestone. It differs 
from Talbott silt loam, rolling phase, chiefly in being more stony 
and having steeper slopes. Bedrock outcrops and loose stones are 
numerous enough to interfere with cultivation. Slopes range from 
15 to 80 percent. The forest cover is predominantly cedar in most 
places. Relatively large areas are widely distributed throughout the 
southwestern part of ili county and in the uplands adjacent to the 
Buffalo River. In most places, the soil is on lower ridge slopes below 
cherty Bodine soils. . 

This soil is medium to strongly acid, moderately high in organic- 
matter and plant-nutrient content, and moderately low in water- 
holding capacity. External drainage is rapid, but internal drainage 
is moderately slow. The chert scattered on the surface has drifted 
from the higher lying Bodine soils. 

Profile description: 

0 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam to silty clay loam, 4 to 10 
inches thick. 

8 to 24 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay, 8 to 20 inches thick. 

24 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at 2 to 4 feet in most places, but depth to bed- 
rock is variable. 

Present use and management.—The hilly phase of Talbott stony 
piliy clay loam is mostly in forest of cedar, white and red oaks, and 
hickory. Most of the timber has been cut over a number of times, 
and the stand is now small and includes many cull trees. The trees 
grow moderately rapidly. 

Use and management reguirements—Owing to stoniness, strong 
slopes, and susceptibility to erosion, Talbott stony silty clay loam, 
hilly phase, is generally considered unsuitable for crops but suitable 
for pasture. The areas lying on lower ridge slopes below cherty 
Bodine soils are less well suited to pasture than the rest, because runoff 
from the upper slopes makes erosion more difficult to control, and in 
addition, considerable chert drifts down from the soil above. Pasture 
management is similar to that for Talbott silty clay loam, eroded 
hilly phase. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase (Tr).—Like the 
hilly phase, this stony well-drained soil bei Ser from clayey lime- 
stone residuum. It occupies 15- to 30-percent slopes in areas through- 
out the southwestern part of the county and in the uplands adjacent 
tothe Buffalo River. It is largely confined to the Talbott-stony land- 
Lindside soil association. Native forest cover consisted of cedar, 
white and red oaks, and hickory. 

The soil is strongly acid, moderately low in aigue matter, and 
medium in content of plant nutrients. External drainage is rapid, 
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but internal drainage is moderately slow. The water-holding capa- 
city is moderately low. Depth to bedrock is variable, and bedrock 
outcrops are common. Loose limestone and chert fragments are on 
the surface in many places. 

Profile characteristics: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately friable silty clay 
loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 22 Inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic’ silty clay, 8 to 20 inches thick. 
22 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotehed with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at 2 to 4 feet in most places. 
A substantial part of the original surface soil has been lost as a result 
of accelerated erosion. The mixing of the upper part of the subsoil 
with the remnants of the original surface soil has caused the present 
surface layer to be heavier in texture and variable in color. Small 
severely eroded spots are common. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded hilly phase of 
Talbott stony silty clay loam has at one time been cleared and used 
for crops and pasture. Part is still used for these purposes, but yields 
are very low. Most of the acreage is now idle land or wasteland. 

Use and management requirements.—Talbott stony silty clay loam, 
eroded hilly phase, owing to susceptibility to further erosion, strong 
slopes, stoniness, and poor tilth, is not suitable for crops on most farms. 
It is now unproductive of pasture plants, but indications are that fair 
to good pasture can be established and maintained. Lime, phosphate, 
and probably nitrogen and potash will be needed, as well as a good 
sod-forming pasture mixture that includes legumes, Pasture man- 
agement should be similar to that for Talbott silty clay loam, eroded 
hilly phase. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, severely eroded hilly phase 
(Tm).—This upland soil is characterized by many bedrock outcrops. 
It developed from clayey limestone residuum on slopes of 15 to 30 per- 
cent. Areas are largely confined to the Talbott-stony land-Lindside 
soil association in the south western part of the county. 

In reaction the soil is strongly acid. It is low in content of organic 
matter, in supply of plant nutrients, and in water-holding capacity. 
External drainage is rapid to very rapid, and internal drainage 1s 
moderately slow. 

Profile description: 

0 to 4 inches, graylsh-brown, reddish-yellow, or yellowish-red moderately 
plastic silty clay loam, 0 to 6 inches thick. 
4 to 20 inches, yellowlsh-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay, 8 to 20 inches thick. 
20 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at 2 to 4 feet in most places. 
Most of the original surface layer and in places part of the subsoil 
have been lost through erosion. Small shallow gullies are common; 
many of the intergully areas still retain a part of the original surface 
layer. The plow layer consists largely of subsoil material. 

Present use and management.—All of the severely eroded hilly 
phase of Talbott stony silty clay loam has been cleared and used for 
crops, but most of it is now in idle land or wasteland. Yields are 
very low on the small part used for pasture. 
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Use and management requirements —Talbott stony silty clay loam, 
severely eroded hilly phase, is very poorly suited to either crops or 
asture. It is difficult to till because of stoniness and strong slopes. 
n its present condition it is probably best used for forest on most 
farms. For a discussion of reforestation, see the section on Forests. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, steep phase (Tn).—Slopes of this 
upland soil are greater than 30 percent. The 501] has developed from 
clayey limestone residuum and is characterized by bedrock outcrops. 
It diifers from the hilly phase in having a steeper slope and in being 
more variable in depth to bedrock, stoniness, and development of sur- 
face soil and subsoil layers. Development took place under a forest 
cover of cedar, red and white oaks, and hickory. Areas are widely 
distributed throughout the southwestern part of the county and in 
the uplands adjacent to the Buffalo River. The areas are largely 
confined to the Talbott-stony Iand-Lindside soil association. 

This soil is medium to strongly acid and moderately high in organic 
matter and plant nutrients. External drainage is very rapid, but 
internal drainage is moderately slow. 

Profile characteristics: 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam to silty clay loam, 4 to 10 
inches thick. 
6 to 22 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay, 8 to 20 inches thick. 
22 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic s!lty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at 2 to 4 feet in most places. 
The depth to bedrock is variable, and bedrock outcrops are common. 
Limestone and chert fragments are on the surface in many places. 

Present use and management.—The steep phase of Talbott stony 
silty clay loam is mostly in forest of cedar, white and red oaks, and 
hickory. Most of the timber has been cut over, and the present stand 
issmall. Tree growth is moderately rapid. 

Use and management requirements.—Owing to steepness, stoniness, 
and extreme susceptibility to erosion, Talbott stony silty clay loam, 
steep phase, is generally considered not suitable for crops or pasture. 
On most farms, forest is probably its best use. For a discussion of 
forest management, see the section on Forests. 


Talbott stony silty clay loam, eroded steep phase (Tx).—This 
relatively shallow upland soil has developed from clayey limestone 
residuum. It is characterized by bedrock outcrops and differs from 
the steep phase in being moderately eroded. Slopes range from 30 
to 50 percent. The soil is widely distributed throughout the south- 
western part of the county and in uplands along the Buffalo River. 
The stony land types and Bodine, Inman, Maury, and other Talbott 
soils are closely associated. 

This phase is strongly acid. It is moderately low in organic-matter 
content and water-holding capacity and medium in content of plant 
nutrients. External drainage is very rapid, but internal drainage is 
moderately slow. 

Profile description : 

0 to 4 inches, grayish-brown to reddish-yellow moderately friable silty clay 
loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 


4 to 20 inches, yellowish-red to reddish-yellow strongly to very strongly 
plastic silty clay, 8 to 20 inches thick. 
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20 inches +, reddish-yellow very strongly plastic silty clay splotched with 
gray and yellow; bedrock at 2 to 4 feet in most places. 

A substantial part of the original surface soil has been lost as a result 
of erosion. e mixing of the subsoil with remnants of the surface 
soil has caused the present surface layer to be heavier in texture and 
highly variable in color. Some severely eroded areas are included that 
have lost most of the surface layer and, in places, part of the subsoil. 
The depth to bedroek is variable. Some limestone and chert frag- 
ments are on the surface in many places. 

Present use and management.—All of the eroded stee рае of 
Talbott stony silty clay loam has been cleared and used for crops 
and pasture. Most areas are now idle or in unimproved pasture that 
produces very low yields. 

Use and management requirements.—Steepness, stoniness, erosion, 
and extreme susceptibility to erosion, make Talbott stony silty clay 
loam, eroded steep phase, generally unsuitable for crops or pasture. 
If used for pasture, the management will be similar to that for the 
eroded hilly phase. On most farms, however, the soil is probably 
best used for E For a discussion of reforestation, see the section 
on F'orests. 


Wolftever silt loam (Wa).—This soil has formed from old mixed 
alluvium washed from upland soils underlain by a wide variety of 
rocks, limestone apparently predominating. It developed on 1- to 
6-percent slopes ander a deciduous forest vegetation. Fairly large 
areas are on low Tennessee River terraces or on tributary streams in- 
fluenced by backwater from theriver. They are confined to the Egam- 
Wolftever-Lindside soil association, and some are covered by the 
Kentucky Reservoir. 

Reaction is strongly acid. Organic-matter and plant-nutrient con- 
tents are moderately high, and water-holding capacity is moderately 
low. Drainage, both internal and external, is moderately slow. The 
compact subsoil retards movement of air and water and restricts root 
penetration. 

Profile description: 

0 to 10 inches, brownish-gray to grayish-brown friable silt loam, 8 to 12 
inches thick, 
10 to 32 Inches, yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow slightly compact to 
compact heavy silty clay loam, 15 to 25 inches thick. 
82 inches +, brownish-yellow moderately friable silty clay loam splotched 
with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
This soil varies considerably in age and degree of profile develop- 
ment. The young broad nearly level areas are heavier in texture, 
have a more compact subsoil, and are lower in productivity than the 
soil described. Crops are frequently damaged by droughts on this 
variation. Those areas on the older terraces are overflowed only at 
long intervals, have a surface soil more highly leached and lighter 
in color and texture, and have a subsoil lighter in color and texture 
and more friable. A weakly developed siltpan has formed in many 
places. This old-terrace variation approaches the Paden soils in age 
and profile characteristics. 

Present use and management.—About 50 percent of Wolftever silt 
loam is forested. Corn, cotton, and lespedeza are the principal crops 
grown on the cleared land. The soil is used like Sequatchie fine sandy 
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loam, but a larger part is idle each year. Crops are not rotated to 
maintain or increase crop yields but are grown according to the needs 
of the farmer. Fertilization is commonly practiced only for cotton, 
which receives about 200 pounds of А А hate ог a 4-10-4 mix- 
ture. Recently, some lime and phosphate have been used on lespedeza. 
Under ordinary management, 25 bushels of corn, 280 pounds of cot- 
ton, 700 рош of peanuts, and 1 ton of lespedeza hay an acre аге 
average yields, 

Use and management requirements.—W olftever silt loam is suitable 
for crops and moderately high in fertility, but yields are only mod- 
erate because of the compact subsoil and [е water-holding capacity. 
Yields vary greatly, depending on the quantity and distribution of 
rainfall, Susceptibility to flooding limits use to some extent. Winter 
annuals and perennial or biennial crops are not commonly grown, but 
infrequent loss of these crops should not prohibit their use. 

Because this soil has an unfavorable consistence in its subsoil and 
substratum, it may be more difficult to increase productivity than on 
the associated Sequatchie soils. Fertilization and systematic crop 
rotations, however, give considerable response. The rotation can be 
moderately short but should include a legume, preferably a deep- 
rooted one. Lime and phosphate are needed for best results with the 
legume crops nitrogen is required for all except the legume and the 
crop immediately following. The need for potash dependi on the 
crop to be grown and the previous treatment of the soil. Cotton re- 
quires potash in most places, 

The supply of organic matter should be maintained or increased by 
green-manure crops or applications of barnyard manure. Grasses 
with fibrous root systems tend to increase the supply of organic 
matter and improve tilth. Expected acre yields under good manage- 
ment are 35 bushels of corn, 480 pounds of cotton, 900 pounds of 
peanuts, and 1.5 tons of lespedeza hay. 


Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded phase (Ws).—The material 
from which this soil developed is old mixed alluvium washed from 
upland soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks, limestone predomi- 
nating. Areas have 1- to 6-percent slopes and occur on low Тее 
River terraces ог on tributary streams influenced by backwater from 
the river. They are confined to the Egam-Wolftever-Lindside soil 
association. Some of the acreage is covered by the Kentucky Reser- 
voir. 

The soil is strongly acid, moderately well supplied with organic 
matter and plant nutrients, and moderately low in water-holding 
capacity. Drainage, both external and internal, is moderately slow. 
The compact subsoil retards movement of air and water and restricts 
root penetration. 

Profile description : 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown, light-brown, or yellowish-brown friable silty 
clay loam or silt loam, 0 to 8 inches thick. 
6 to 28 inches, yellowlsh-brown to brownlsh-yellow slightly compact to 
compact heavy silty clay loam, 15 to 25 inches thick. 
28 inches +, brownish-yellow moderately friable silty clay loam splotched 
with gray and yellow; 2 to 10 feet thick. 
A considerable part of the original surface soil, including the thin 
surface layer of higher organic-matter content, has been eroded away. 
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In many places a small part of the subsoil has been mixed with the 
remaining surface soil. This mixing of surface soil and subsoil in 
the plow layer has resulted in a heavier textured surface soil. In- 
cluded are a few small severely eroded areas that are conspicuous be- 
cause so much of the subsoil is exposed. 

Present use and management,—All of the eroded phase of Wolftever 
silty clay loam has been cleared and used as cropland—30 percent is 
in corn, 5 percent in cotton, 5 percent in peanuts, 25 percent in les- 
pedeza, 15 percent in miscellaneous crops, and 20 percent in idle crop- 
land. Crops are not rotated systematically, nor is fertilization com- 
monly practiced. Cotton usually receives a light application of a 
complete fertilizer, and some farmers use lime and phosphate on 
lespedeza. Crop yields are decidedly less than on the slightly eroded 
or uneroded Wolftever soils. Acre yields of 18 bushels of corn, 240 
pounds of cotton, 600 pounds of peanuts, and 0.8 ton of lespedeza hay 
are obtained under ordinary management practices. 

Use and management requirements.—The tilth properties of Wolf- 
tever silty clay loam, eroded phase, have been injured by erosion. Fer- 
tility is lower and available moisture supply is considerably less than 
for the uneroded soil. The soil tends to bake or become hard and 
crusted on top; therefore less rainfall is absorbed and crops are subject 
to more injury during droughts. Susceptibility to clodding and pud- 
dling makes cultivation 1nadvisable under unfavorable moisture 
conditions. 

To maintain or increase crop yields, improved management prac- 
tices are needed, including systematic use of a crop rotation that 
includes legumes and grasses and proper and adequate fertilization. 
Lime, phosphate, and probably potash will be needed to greatly in- 
crease crop yields. The required nitrogen probably can be most econ- 
omically supplied by including a legume in the crop rotation at fre- 
quent intervals. The organic-matter supply can be maintained or 
increased by using a grass crop in the rotation, by green manuring, or 
by applying barnyard manure. Terraces and other mechanical means 
of controlling runoff and erosion should not be necessary if other good 
management practices are carried out. 

Acre yields under good management are 30 bushels of corn, 400 
pounds of cotton, 800 pounds of peanuts, 1.2 tons of lespedeza hay, 
and 1.1 tons of red clover hay. 


USE SUITABILITY, MANAGEMENT, AND PRODUCTIVITY 
OF SOILS 


The use suitability of soils, the management they require, and their 
productivity are closely interrelated. The physical? properties of 
soils limit the uses to which they are suited, determine to large extent 
the practices required for good management, and greatly affect their 
productivity. Climate and other factors, however, also have impor- 
tant influences on productivity. 

The suitability of а soil for agricultural use is determined largely 
on the basis of its workability, conservability, and productivity—three 
factors that need explanation. 


*The term “physical” connotes such soll properties as texture, structure, con- 
sistence, moisture relations, slope, stoniness, erosion, and other factors that 
might affect the kind and amount of plant growth. 
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Workability refers to ease of tillage, harvesting, and other field 
operations. Texture, structure, consistence, stoniness, and degree of 
slope are important among the properties that affect workability. 
The six relative terms used to describe workability are excellent, very 
good, good, fair, poor, and very poor. Soils of excellent workability 
are generally light to medium in texture, stone-free, and nearly level; 
they require à minimum of effort for i and harvesting. It is suc- 
cessively more difficult to perform normal farming operations on soils 
of very good, good, and fair workability. Nevertheless, such operation 
generally can be carried out feasibly for crops requiring tillage, even 
on soils of fair workability. Silty clay or d soils, hilly soils, or 
soils containing enough chert to interfere seriously with cultivation are 
considered to have fair workability. 

In this county soils with fair workability generally have slopes in 
excess of 30 percent or are so cherty or gravelly that tillage with 
ordinary implements is almost precluded, oils with very poor work- 
ability are so steep or cherty, or both, that tillage can be done only with 
hand implements. 

Conservability refers to the ease of maintaining productivity and 
workability. The principal factors considered in determining con- 
servability are ease of maintaining the content of available plant 
nutrients at a high level, ease of controlling runoff and consequent loss 
of soil material, and ease of maintaining good tilth and good condi- 
tions for tillage. The relative terms used to describe conservability are 
the same as those used for workability. Excellent conservabilit 
means that productivity and workability can be maintained wit. 
management of minimum intensity. Very good, good, and fair con- 
servability, respectively, represent soil conditions requiring progres- 
sively more intensive management for conservation of productivity 
and workability. Nonetheless, under good management now feasible 
the productivity and workability of a soil with very good, good, or 
fair conservability can be maintained when it is used for tilled crops. 
Poor conservability represents soil conditions such that workability, 
productivity, or both, can be conserved only by intensive management 
when used for tilled crops. As conditions are now, such intensive 
management generally is not feasible on most farms. Very poor 
conservability represents the extreme in difficulty of conserving pro- 
ductivity, workability, or both. 

Productivity refers to the capacity of a soil to produce crops. A 
soil may be productive of a crop but not well suited to it because of 
poor workability, poor conservability, or both. The five relative 
terms used to describe productivity are very high, high, moderate, low, 
and very low. Soils of very high productivity have a good supply of 
available plant nutrients, nearly ideal moisture relations, a reaction 
approaching neutral, and favorable conditions for root development. 
Soils having high, moderate, low, and very low productivity are suc- 
cessively less favorable to plant growth. 


USE SUITABILITY CLASSES 


The suitability of a soil for agricultural use is determined largely 
by its produetivity, workability, and conservability. For this report 
these factors were evaluated for each soil to determine its suitability 
for farming. Then, according to their relative suitabilities, all of 
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the soils are placed in five land classes—First-, Second-, Third-, 
Fourth-, and Fifth-class soils. 

First-class soils are those most suitable for agriculture; those in the 
other classes are progressively less suitable. Under the systems of 
management ordinarily practiced in the county, the First,- Second,- 
and Third-class soils are considered physically suitable for crops re- 
quiring tillage. Fourth-class soils are considered not suitable or very 

oorly suitable for tilled crops but suitable for permanent pasture. 
Fifth class soils are not suitable or only very poorly suitable for crops 
or Dos pastures; they are best used for forest. 

n placing the soils in the five land classes, information obtained 
from farmers, soil scientists, extension workers, experiment station 
personnel, and others who work with the soil was used. Productivity, 
workability, and conservability were considered in making compari- 
sons. For soils on which information was lacking, rankings were ob- 
tained by comparing them with soils of similar productivity, worka- 
bility, and conservability for which information was available. 

Land classes are a guide to suitable use of soils, but conditions on 
individual farms may require use of soils for purposes other than 
those considered suitable. On a farm with little soil suited to crops, 
for example, the operator may be forced to grow crops on land best 
suited to pasture or forest. The five land classes are separately dis- 
cussed in the following pages, and the soils belonging to each class are 
listed in table 6, page of. 

FIRST-CLASS SOILS 

First-class soils are productive, easy to work, easy to conserve, and 
ау well suited to production of the crops common to the area. 

ey are good to excellent both for crops requiring tillage and for 
permanent pasture. 

In comparison with other soils of the county First-class soils are all 
relatively well supplied with plant nutrients. Nonetheless, some 
crops grown on them will respond to fertilizer. They contain more 
lime than most other soils of the county, but are still slightly deficient 
in that element. All are well drained, but they retain moisture well 
and therefore maintain an adequate and even supply for plant growth. 
Good tilth is easily obtained and maintained, and the range of mois- 
ture conditions suitable for tillage is comparatively wide. The soils 
are fairly well supplied with organic matter in comparison with those 
of other classes. Circulation of air and moisture is normal; roots 
penetrate all parts of the subsoil freely. 

None of these soils has any prominent adverse soil condition. They 
are almost free of stone; relief is favorable to soil conservation and 
tillage. None is severely eroded or highly susceptible to erosion. 
Natural fertility is relatively high, tillage is easy, and it is relatively 
simple to conserve soil fertility and the soil material. 


SECOND-CLASS SOILS 


Second-class soils are good for agriculture—fair to good for crops 
requiring tillage and fair to excellent for permanent pasture. They 
are at least moderately productive of most crops commonly grown 
in the area, In tillage, maintenance of good tilth, and normal cir- 
culation and retention of moisture they are moderately favorable. 

Slopes are not greater than 12 to 15 percent, and the quantity of 
chert 1s not sufficient to interfere serious with tillage. None is se- 
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verely eroded. Each is moderately deficient in one or more properties 
that contribute to productivity, workability, or conservability. 
None, however, is so seriously deficient in any property that it is 
poorly suited to crops requiring tillage. . 

The deficiencies vary widely among the soils. Some are fertile but 
sloping and moderately eroded ; others are almost level and uneroded 
but relatively low in content of plant nutrients or have restricted 
drainage. The soils are relatively similar in their suitability for 
agriculture, but management requirements range widely because 
many different kinds of soils are included in this class. If the benefits 
of the agricultural suitability are to be obtained, management must be 
adjusted to the needs of the various soils in this class. 


THIRD-CLASS SOILS 


Third-class soils are fair for agriculture—poor to fair for crops 
requiring tillage and fair to very good for permanent pasture. 
ach soil is so deficient in workability, conservability, or produc- 
tivity, or in some combination of the three, that it is of limited suit- 
ability for tilled crops. These soils are better suited to tilled crops 
than are Fourth-class soils but less well suited than Second-class soils. 
Low content of plant nutrients, low supply of organic matter, low 
water-holding capacity, undesirable texture, structure, or consistence, 
strong slope, chertiness, inadequate natural drainage or one or more 
of these in combination limit physical suitability for crops requiring 
tillage. Management requirements range widely because soil char- 
acteristics are so diverse. 


FOURTH-CLASS SOILS 


Fourth-class soils are poorly suited to crops requiring tillage and 
poor to very good for permanent pasture. They are poor agricul- 
tural soils because they are well suited to only a limited number of 
uses. They may be important on some farms where soils suited to 
permanent pasture are in great demand. 

Each soil is so difficult to work or to conserve, or both, that it is not 
now feasible to apply the management practices necessary for suc- 
cessful production of tilled crops. On some farms, however, soils 
well suited physically to crops requiring tillage may be so limited that 
it is good farm management to practice the intensity of soil manage- 
ment necessary for successful production of tilled crops on Fourth- 
class soils. 

Fourth-class soils are used principally for pasture on farms where 
sufficient land well suited to crops is available, but in considerable 
acreage they are used for crops on farms where soils better suited to 
crops exist in acreages too small to satisfy the needs of the farm unit. 
The intensity of management practiced on areas of Fourth-class soils 
used for crops is generally not adequate for good soil conservation. 
As for the Third-class soils, management requirements vary widely 
for crops requiring tillage and for pasture. 


FIFTH-CLASS SOILS 


Fifth-class soils are very poorly suited to agriculture—very poor 
ed crops requiring tillage and poor to very poor for permanent pas- 
ure, 
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Each soil of this group is so difficult to work or to conserve, is sc 
low in productivity, or has such combinations of these unfavorable 
properties that it is not feasible to apply the intensity of management 
necessary for successful production of tilled crops. Each is so low 
in content of plant nutrients or has such poor moisture relations, or 
both, that common pasture plants produce little feed. 

Fifth-class soils are best suited to forest under present conditions, 
even though they may be less productive of forest than soils of any 
of the preceding classes. Location of the farm or other conditions, 
however, may require use of some of them for pasture or crops, even 
though they are poorly suited. 


SOIL USE AND MANAGEMENT 


Soils are placed in the five land classes by making a total evaluation 
of the three factors workability, conservability, and productivity, but 
soils placed in the same use suitability class may differ considerably 
in the kind of management they need. They will differ in manage- 
ment requirements because the three factors used in evaluating differ 
in importance. One soil, for example, may require special practices 
to improve workability; another, special practices to increase pro- 
ductivity. For this reason soils are placed in groups according to 
differences in management requirements. 


MANAGEMENT GROUPS 


The soils of Perry County have been placed in 18 management 
groups. All soils of one groun have similar management require- 
ments. Except for group 13, all soils in one group are shown in the 
same color on the soil map. Group 13 includes two miscellaneous 
land areas—Riverwash and Mines, pits, and dumps—that are shown 
in separate colors, but all other soils of the group have the same color 
on the map. The soils of each management group are listed in table 
6, and in the pages following each group is discussed separately. The 
management requirements of each group of soils are discussed in terms 
of (1) crops requiring tiliage and (2) permanent pasture. 

In studying the various management groups it should be borne 
in mind that management practices are suggested in terms of crop 
rotations suited to the soils. The management of the soil for ono 
crop in a rotation generally affects the productivity of all other crops 
in the rotation. Management requirements for each crop are there- 
fore dependent not only on the properties of the soil and the charac- 
teristics of the crop but also on the management that has been 
practiced for other crops in the rotation. It will be noted in com- 
paring the various groups that management for permanent pasture 
may be the same for two groups of soils but different for tilled crops. 
This results because some soils require more exacting management 
than others when they are converted from permanent pasture to tilled 
crops. 

The management practices suggested for each group are those con- 
sidered good under conditions existing on many farms in the county. 
They are presented as an aid in planning the cropping system, but 
it is realized that adjustments may be necessary to meet requirements 
on specific farms. Many different combinations of management prac- 
tices applied in various degres of intensity can be used in most places 
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Taste 6.—Soils of Perry County, Tenn., arranged by use suitability 
classes and management groups, and the general productivity, work- 
ability, and conservability of each 


Frret-Ciass Sorts—Goop то EXCELLENT CROPLAND AND PASTURE LAND 


Management group and soil еа Workability pu 
Grove 1: 
Bruno fine sandy loam !______- High......... Very good....| Very good. 
Bruno loamy fine sand 3.......| Moderate... Good-....... Good. 
Ennis silt loam. .......-.....- High......... Very good....| Excellent. 
Huntington silt loam- -~----.- Very high. ...| Good. ....... Do. 
Grover 2: 
Emory silt loam..............|....- дДо------- Very good.... Do. 
Humphreys silt loam__.__-__- High.........|....- do......- Verv good. 
Eroded phase !............. Moderate. .... Good. ....... Good. 
Pickwick silt loam, eroded un- | High.........|....- do s Do. 
dulating phase. 
Sequatchie fine sandy loam....|..... do.----.- Excellent..... Very good. 
roded phase.............. Moderate... Very good.... Do. 


Бвсомо-Ст,лвв Sorts—FArR то Соор CROPLAND; FAIR TO EXCELLENT Pastors 


LAND 
Grovp 3: 
Dunning silty clay loam ?...... Moderate... Fair......... Excellent. 
Egam silty clay loam_._.__._- High. енне рр do... Very good. 
Lindside silt loam. -----------|----- do......- Good. ....... Excellent, 
Lindside silty clay loam.......|..... do....... Fair......... Do. 
Lobelville silt Joam._._______- Moderate_____ Good. ....... Do. 
Grotr 4: 
Pickwick silt loam: 
Rolling phase 3............. High- ИА ЧЕ do... Good. 
Eroded rolling phase.........| Moderate..... Moderate..... Fair. 
Pickwick silty clay loam, se- | Low. ........ Palit. excess Do. 
verely eroded rolling 
phase.? 
Gnovr 5: 
Maury silty clay loam, eroded | High.........|..... do....... Do. 
rolling phase. 
Talbott silt loam, rolling phase.| Moderate... Good. ....... Do. 
Talbott silty clay loam, eroded |..... do....... Fair......... Do. 
rolling phase.? 
Talbott stony silty clay loam, |..... doz.22. 2) Poor...--=--. Do. 
rolling phase.? 
Group 6: 


Paden silt loam: 
Undulating phase. ......... 
Eroded undulating phase. 

Sango silt loam ?___-_---._.__- 


Taft silt loam ?7__._-..--.-... Fai 
Wolftever silt loam.- ......... Very good.... 
Wolftever silty clay loam, |..... do... Good. ....... Do. 


eroded phase. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
918416—53— —7 
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Taste 6.—Soile of Perry County, Tenn., arranged by use suitability 
classes and management groups, and the general productivity, work- 
ability, and conservability of each—Continued 


Tarrp-Ciass Sorrs—Poor To FAIR CROPLAND; Farr то Very Goop РаАвтовв 
AND 


Management group and soil "uot Workability peu 
Group 7: 
Dickson silt loam, rolling phase.| Moderate 
Mountview silt loam: 
pong shallow phase....... Low.........|--..- 
Eroded rolling shallow phase-|--- -- do. 
Needmore silt loam: 
Rolling phase.............- Moderate 
Eroded rolling phase........|....- do 
Paden silt loam: 
Rolling phase !..............|-.--- do. 
Eroded rolling phase.......- Lowl..--.--2-|--.-- 
Group 8: 
Ennis cherty loe m 1........... Moderate 
Greendale cherty loam: 
Undulating phase !--------- High: eu. Д 
Rolling phase. ............. Moderate. ....|-.... do:.i2l.c Do. 
Humphreys cherty loam !.....|....- d6. siii. do::ic- Do. 
Eroded phase..............|....- 00::-2===2|5ы=ве do....... Good. 
Lobelville cherty silt lo&m.....|-.--- do... Poor......... Very good. 
GnovuP 9: 
Bodine cherty loam: 
Rolling phase.............- бәрә Fair......... Good. 
Eroded rolling phase........|....- ао 221-6 До------- Fair. 
Etowah gravelly silt loam, | Moderate-----|----- 02-52-22 Good. 


eroded rolling phase. 
Pace cherty silt loam: 


Rolling phase_..-..-.------ Low.........|...-- do....... Do. 
Eroded rolling phase_......-|----- ppm шеше doz-2.2-. Fair. 
Eroded undulating phase....| Moderate. ....|..... do....... Good. 


FounrH-CLAss SorLs—Poor CnRoPLAND; Poor to Very Соор PasTURE LAND 


Group 10: 
Melvin silt oam. ...........- Moderate... Fair......... Excellent. 
Robertsville silt loam..--..... LOW so sscceeu|e seca do....... Good. 
Group 11: 
Dandridge silt loam: 
Hilly phase................ Moderate----.|----- Ge. cece. Poor. 
Eroded hilly phase. ........|---.- doi:-i.-- Poor........- Do. 
Inman silty clay loam, eroded |..... da. sre do--....- Do. 
hilly phase. 
Pickwick silty clay loam, | Low.........|.---- do. sous Do. 


severely eroded hilly phase. 
Talbott silty clay loam: 


Eroded hilly phase. -.......]....- ЧО ===. Cs (see Do. 
Severely eroded rolling phase.|. cso ee Fair........- Do. 
Talbott stony silty clay loam: 
Hilly phase................ Moderste....- Poor........- Very poor. 
Eroded hilly phase. ........|..... do....... Very poor.... Do. 
Eroded rolling phase...... eeu eoe do....... Poor......... Poor. 
Grov 12: 
Bodine cherty loam: 
Hilly phase..............- -| Low 


Eroded hilly phase. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaB.e 6.—Soils of Perry County, Tenn., arranged by use suitabilit 
classes and management groups, and the general productivity, work- 
ability, and conservability of each—Continued 


FounTH-Crnass SorL—Poon Crorianp; Poor то Very Соор Pasture 
Lanp—Continued 


Management group and soil же Workability Comer 
Grovr 12—Continued 
Etowah gravelly silt loam, | Low.......... Poor......... Fair. 
hilly phase, 
Mountview silt loam: 
Hilly shallow phase.........]....- do....... FB... Do. 
Eroded hilly shallow phase. .|. ..... ао 222222122262 0o... Poor. 
Mountview silty clay loam, | Very low. ....|..... do....... Do. 
severely eroded rolling 
shallow phase. 
Pace cherty silt loam, severely |..... do....--- Poor......... Fair. 
eroded rolling phase. 
Paden silty clay loam, severely |..... le Fair......... Poor. 


eroded rolling phase. 


FirrH-CrAss Soins—Vznv Poor Crorrann, Poor To Very Poor Pasrurs LAND! 
AND PRoBABLY Best SurrED ro FoREST 


Grove 13: 
Bodine cherty loam: 
Stee phase MT Very poor....| Poor. 
Eroded steep phase.........| Very low.....|..... do. Do, 
Very poor. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
severely eroded hilly 
phase. 
Mines, pits, and dumps Do. 
Riverwash........--_.----.-./--.-- d d Do. 
Rough gullied land (Talbott Do. 
soil material). 
Stony hilly land (Talbott and |..... А02. 222-| 5-22 do....... Do. 
Colbert soil materials). 
Stony rolling land (Talbott |..... do |а do....... Poor. 
e. Colbert soil materi- 
Stony rough land (Talbott |..... do-.:2c.clelizl do-...... Very poor, 
s. Colbert soil materi- 
als). 
Talbott stony silty clay loam: 
Steep phase. .............. L0ow......2c-les mec d6..lesc. Do. 
Eroded steep рћаве._.......|_.... Cs | geen (ri do.....-- Do. 
Severely eroded hilly phase..|..... Ге ЕЕ р da....... Do. 
1 Becond-class soil. з Third-class soil. ! First-class soil, 


to achieve a given level of productivity. The proper choice of man- 
agement depends on the farm as a unit. For example, nitrogen may 
be maintained by using legumes, manure, commercial fertilizer, or a 
combination of the three. The best method of maintaining nitrogen 
therefore depends on the farm business as well as on soil conditions. 
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The county agricultural extension agent should be consulted for latest 

information on the use and management of soils. Publications deal- 

ing with specific management problems may be obtained from him or 

by ME to the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station at 
noxville. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 1—-WELL-DRAINED NoNcHERTY SoILs or THE Borrom LANDS 


Management group 1 consists of Bruno fine sandy loam and loamy 
fine sand and Ennis and Huntington silt loams. ‘These are good to 
excellent crop and pasture soils. All except some areas of Bruno soil 
are high to very high in productivity and easily to very easily worked 
and conserved. The soils are nearly level and not subject to erosion. 
All are relatively high in lime, organic matter, and plant nutrients 
and are replenished periodically by additions of fresh sediment. 
Moisture conditions are favorable to plant growth. Drainage is good, 
although the soils are subject to flooding. 

Management requirements.—The soils of group 1 are suited to in- 
tensive use, but crops are limited largely to summer annuals because 
of the danger of floods. They are well suited to corn and many forage 
crops and very well suited to summer annual hay crops, as lespedeza 
and soybeans, Fertilizer or lime is not needed for continued high 
yields of the crops for which these soils are suited and used. None- 
theless, applications of fertilizer will bring & good response in many 
places. Corn yields are increased in some areas by using a short rota- 
tion that includes a legume crop to be turned under. The manage- 
ment of these soils 1s concerned chiefly with improving tillage 
practices, more timely seeding, and use of higher yielding varieties. 

Pasture is well suited because of favorable moisture relations and 
relatively high fertility. Floods, however, may damage the vegeta- 
tion by depositing mud. Weeds are vigorous and a definite detriment 
to pastures but may be easily eradicated by mowing. Pastures may 
respond to lime and fertilizer, but their need for such treatment is 
not exacting. Heavy grazing is less harmful to pasture than under- 


grazing. 
MANAGEMENT GROUP 2—UNDULATING WELL-DRAINED FRIABLE Кер AND Brown SOILS 


Emory silt loam, Humphreys silt loam and its eroded phase, Pick- 
wick silt loam, eroded undulating phase, and Sequatchie fine sandy 
loam and its eroded phase compose management group 2. These are 
good to excellent crop and pasture soils, high in productivity and 
easily to very easily worked and conserved. ‘They have mild slopes, 
are not seriously eroded, and are not very susceptible to erosion. 
The content of organic matter and plant nutrients 1s high ошм 
to that for soils of the uplands. Moisture conditions are favorable to 
plant growth. . . 

Management vequirements.—Soils of group 2 are suited to intensive 
use for a wide variety of crops—corn, peanuts, cotton, small grains, 
alfalfa, red clover, crimson clover, sweetclover, and various vegetable 
crops. When other management requirements nre met, the soils can be 
conserved and their productivity maintained or increased under rota- 
tions including a row crop every third year, provided the rotation 
includes a legume. Winter cover crops and green-manure crops are 
useful in conserving soil moisture and improving tilth and as a source 
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of nitrogen and humus. In planning the choice and rotation of crops, 
it should be realized that these soils are well suited to such exacting 
crops as alfalfa and red clover. 

These soils are generally slightly to moderately deficient in lime, 
phosphorus, and nitrogen for the crops commonly grown. Properl 
conserved manure is an excellent source of both nitrogen and potasi 
but it should be supplemented with a phosphate fertilizer to obtain 
a balance of plant nutrients. Corn, cotton, and small grains respond 
well to applications of a complete fertilizer. The legumes, especially 
deep-rooted ones, require lime and phosphorus, but if they are inoc- 
ulated, will need no nitrogen. In a short rotation an inoculated 
legume crop will generally supply the nitrogen other crops need, 
especially if it is turned under. 

Good tilth is easily maintained, and tillage operations can be carried 
on over a fairly wide range of moisture conditions without seriously 
Pepe the physieal properties of the soils. Controlling erosion 
and conserving soll moisture are not serious problems when crops are 
реу chosen and adequate amendments are used. Mechanical 

evices for controlling erosion are not generally needed, but contour 
tillage is a good practice wherever feasible. 

Even though the soils of this group are very well suited to use as 
pasture land, they are seldom used for this purpose because they are 
so well suited to more intensive use. When used for pasture, the 
management is concerned with supplying amendments, chiefly lime 
and phosphorus, to suitable plants. Other requirements are proper 
control of grazing and scattering of droppings. Pasture that receives 
adequate amendments and is properly grazed does not present a 
serious problem in weed control, bus mowing may be necessary to 
remove excess herbage and undesirable plants. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8—IMPERFECTLY DRAINED NONCHERTY SOILS OF THE 
Воттом LANDS 


Soils of management group 3—Dunning, Egam, and Lindside silty 
clay loams and Lindside and Lobelville silt loams—are good for crops 
and good to excellent for pasture. As a group they are moderate in 
productivity, easily worked, and very easily conserved. Except for 
the moderately well drained Egam soil, they are imperfectly drained 
soils of first bottoms and are subject to overflow. 

The soils are variable in content of lime, organic matter, and plant 
nutrients, but all have a relatively high content and are better supplied 
than the associated upland soils. Fresh sediment deposited by flood- 
waters aids in maintaining the supply of plant nutrients and organic 
matter. Imperfect drainage and susceptibility to flooding limit the 
variety of crops that can be grown. Many feed and forage crops, as 
corn, soybeans, alsike clover, redtop, and white clover, are expected 
to do well; but alfalfa, red clover, small grains, and cotton are poorly 
suited. Adequate supplies of moisture are generally available for 
ы growth except on the Egam soil, and crops are not injured by 

roughts so often as on the adjacent uplands. 

Management requirements.—Group 3 soils are suitable for intensive 
use. Row crops can be grown every year or in alternate years, but a 
leguminous green-manure crop is needed in many places to maintain 
supplies of organic matter and nitrogen. Where practical, a short 
rotation of corn and hay crops is desirable. 
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Even though these soils receive annual increments of soil material, 
they are somewhat deficient in lime, phosphorus, potash, and о 
for some crops. All crops except legumes will respond to complete 
fertilizers; legumes eed hosphorus and potash but no nitrogen. 
Lime is necessary for satisfactory stands of legumes, and it increases 
yields and improves the quality of the crops that follow. 

Good tilth is difficult to maintain except on Lindside and Lobelville 
silt loams, and tillage may be delayed early in spring and during 
rainy seasons because drainage is imperfect and moisture conditions 
are unfavorable. Cultivation is possible over a very narrow range 
of moisture conditions; therefore, the seedbed is often not well enough 
prepared and tillage practices are poorly timed and inadequate. 

he soils are not ordinarily susceptible to erosion, but it may be 
necessary to build up stream banks in some places to prevent scouring. 
The range of use suitability and general productivity can be increased 
by artificial drainage, but the advisability of drainage and the kind 
of drains to use on any particular area depend upon many factors, 
including cost, feasibility of drainage from an engineering standpoint, 
and kinds and жүре of other soils on the farm. 

These soils are well suited to pasture, and fairly good pasture can 
be obtained by preparing the seedbed and seeding. Lime and phos- 
phorus, however, will improve the quality and increase yields. Some 
mixture of redtop, orchard grass, white clover, hop clover, alsike 
clover, and lespedeza is suited. Control of grazing is important 
during the wet seasons. Otherwise, livestock trample the soils and 
injure physical properties. Mowing is necessary to eradicate weeds 
and remove excess herbage. 


MaNAGEMENT GROUP 4— ROLLING WELL-DRAINED FRIABLE RED AND Brown 8опв 


Group 4 consists of rolling and eroded rolling phases of Pickwick 
silt loam and the severely eroded rolling phase of Pickwick silty cla; 
loam. These are good crop and good to excellent pons soils, mod- 
erate to high in productivity, easy to work, and fairly easy to conserve. 
They are on 5- to 15-percent slopes, are moderately susceptible to eros- 
ion, and are seriously eroded in some places. In all except the more 
severely eroded areas they are moderately high in organic matter and 
plant nutrients. АП have moisture conditions favorable to plant 
growth. Use suitability is wide. Corn, cotton, peanuts, small grains 
soybeans, and many vegetable crops are suited; and if properly lime 
and fertilized, alfalfa, red clover, and like crops are well suited. 

Management requirements —То increase crop yields and maintain 
them at a higher level, systematic crop rotation and fertilization are 
required for soils of group 4. When other management requirements 
are met, the soils can be conserved under a 4- to 6-year rotation. A 
suitable rotation is wheat, red clover, grass for 3 yenrs, corn followed 
by a cover crop, and cotton. In this rotation barley, rye, or oats, 
can be substituted for wheat; nnd soybeans, sweetpotatoes, peanuts, 
or & vegetable for corn or cotton. Vetch and crimson clover are 
excellent cover crops. 

These soils are generally slightly to moderately deficient in lime, 
phosphorus, and nitrogen for most crops. The legume crops, espe- 
cially deep-rooted ones, require lime and phosphorus but do not need 
nitrogen if they are inoculated. An inoculated legume crop, espe- 
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cially if it is turned under, usually supplies the nitrogen other crops 
in а rotation need. All crops respond to phosphorus, А good re- 
sponse miy be expected if complete fertilizer is applied for corn, 
cotton, and small grains. Properiy conserved manure—a good source 
of nitrogen and potash—should be supplemented with a phosphate 
fertilizer to obtain & balance of plant nutrients. 

Good tilth is easily maintained, and tillage can be carried on over 
a fairly wide range of moisture conditions without impairing the 
physical properties of the soils. The soils are moderately susceptible 
to erosion, but runoff and erosion control should not be serious prob- 
lems if other management practices are good. Contour tillage should 
be practiced wherever feasible, however, and contour strip cropping 
may be advisable on long slopes. Terraces may be necessary in some 
cultivated places and should be effective because the soils are per- 
meable and have PLUME slopes. The loss of the surface layers from 
the included severely eroded soils has greatly increased the difficulty 
of water control. e productivity of these eroded areas can be 
maintained or increased by using a longer rotation that contains more 
close-growing crops and by making heavier applications of fertilizer. 

The soils of group 4 are physically well suited to pasture; their 
management will be concerned with supplying amendments, chiefly 
lime and phosphorus, to suitable plants. Po control of grazing 
and scattering of droppings are other requirements. Weed control 
is not serious on pastures adequately treated with amendments and 
properly grazed, but mowing is necessary. 


MANAGEMENT Group 5—Roiurna Wets-Drainzp PLASTIC Rep AND BBOWN 
Nonstony Sos (Мот SEVERELY EJRoDED) AND UNERODED STONY Soils 


Management group 5 is made пр mainly of undulating to rolling 
heavy upland soils highly susceptible to erosion, but some moderately 
eroded areas are induded. The soils are Maury silty clay loam, eroded 
аб phase; Talbott silt loam, rolling phase; Talbott silty clay loam, 
erode кг phase; and Talbott stony silty clay loam, rolling phase. 

The soils of group 5 range from medium to strongly acid in reaction 
and from moderately high to low in content of organic matter and 
most plant nutrients. The present content of organic matter and plant 
nutrients, especially nitrogen, depends largely on the cropping system 
that has been practiced and the loss of soil material by erosion. The 
Maury soil is especially high in phosphorus. The average depth to 
bedrock is about 5 feet, but bedrock outcrops in most areas and some- 
times interferes with cultivation. These soils are poor to good crop- 
land, but are good pasture land in most places. They are physical 
suited to most of the common crops grown in the county, and wit 
lime and phosphate, deep-rooted legumes can be grown successfully. 

Management requirements.—One of the principal problems in man- 
agement of group 5 soils is the maintenance of good tilth; another is 
improvement of the physica condition of the soils so that they will 
absorb and hold a supp 1 of water adequate for plant growth. The 
rate of runoff is high. cropping system is needed that will aid in 
checking runof and make best use of the water retained. In most 
areas a row crop can be grown safely once every 3 or 4 years if other 
management requirements are met. A rotation of corn, small grain, 
and red clover is suited. If the rotation is lengthened to accommo- 
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date it, alfalfa can be substituted for red clover. The deep-rooted 
legumes and green-manure crops, as crimson clover, vetch, and small 

ains, are desirable because they improve the physical condition of 
the soil and help maintain its supply of organic matter and nitrogen. 

Except on the Maury soil, crop rotations such as the one mentioned 
in the preceding ишн require lime and applications of phos- 
phorus for the hay crop. gumes are commonly difficult to establish, 
and applications of manure are helpful in obtaining stands on the 
eroded spots. The legume crop generally supplies enough nitrogen 
for the other crops in the rotation. The available supply of potash 
is sufficient for all except the high-yielding deep-rooted legume crops, 
such as alfalfa. 

Tillage can be performed over a very narrow range of moisture 
content on the eroded soils, but good tilth is easily maintained on the 
uneroded ones. Contour tillage aids materially in roer ie soil 
moisture and soil material, and strip cropping may be desirable on 
the longer slopes. Terracing is not advisable on the heavy-textured 
soils. Fall plowing is a good means of improving tilth, provided a 
cover can be established after plowing to prevent excessive runoff 
and consequent loss of soil material. 

Good pasture can be established and maintained, and on many farms 
the soils are best used for this purpose. A good sod-forming pasture 
mixture should be seeded. If it is properly limed and fertilized, a 
mixture of bluegrass, redtop, orchard grass, lespedeza, and white, hop, 
and red clovers is suitable. Moderately close grazing and clipping 
will encourage the legumes at the expense of the grasses and thus main- 
tain a better supply of nitrogen. нае of droppings will likely 
maintain potassium supplies, but some potash from commercial fer- 
tilizer may be needed at long intervals. Mowing a few times each 
season will effectively control weeds and brush. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 6—UNDULATING NONCHERTY IMPERFECTLY AND MODERATELY 
WELL-DRAINED FRIABLE YELLOW SOILS 


The soils of group 6 are the undulating and eroded undulating 
hases of Paden silt loam ; Sango, Taft, and Wolftever silt loam; and 
Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded phase. They have more exacting 
management requirements than soils of the previous groups, especially 
in regard to fertilization and the choice and rotation of crops. They 
are physically suitable for crops, but naturally low in fertility. As 
they have good tilth, gentle slopes, and are free of gravel or stone. 
ud &re easy to work. 

n organic-matter and plant-nutrient contents these soils are low; 
in reaction they are strongly to very strongly acid. All have siltpans 
that interfere with water movement and restrict root penetration. 
Chiefly because of low fertility and low water-holding capacity, they 
are low in productivity and somewhat limited in use suitability. Al- 
falfa and like deep-rooted crops do not do so well as on soils of other 
groups that allow deeper penetration of roots. Nevertheless, these 
soils are fairly well suited to most of the crops commonly grown— 
cotton, corn, lespedeza, cowpeas, sericea, redtop, and sweetpotatoes. 

Fertilizer and lime are required to establish alfalfa, sweetclover, and 
red clover, but even under the best of management, stands of these 
crops are difficult to maintain. The Taft soil is imperfectly drained 
and is fairly well suited to sorghum, corn, lespedeza, and soybeans. 
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Management requirements.—Soils of management group 6 are suited 
to moderately intensive use. When other management requirements 
are met, they probably can be conserved under rotations that include 
а row crop once in 8 to 5 years. In managing these soils, the kind of 
crop grown and the crop rotation chosen should be suitable. Because 
they are relatively low in organic matter and nitrogen, the rotation 
used should include a legume, which will help in remedying these 
deficiencies. Also, а growing crop should be kept on the land as much 
of the time as possible, for it will aid in preventing leaching of nitro- 
gen and other soluble plant nutrients. All legumes should have grass 
sown with them. The grass helps conserve the nitrogen fixed by the 
legumes. All pasture-grass mixtures should contain legumes, for the 
legumes will supply the nitrogen the grasses need. 

A rotation suitable for these soils is wheat the first year, a legume- 
grass mixture for 3 years, corn followed by a cover crop, and then 
cotton. A 4-year rotation can be used that consists of wheat or other 
small grain, red clover, corn followed by & cover crop, and soybeans. 
A 3-year rotation of small grain, lespedeza, and corn is also suitable. 
Barley, rye, or oats can be substituted for corn in these rotations; vetch 
ш clover can be used for the cover crop, but vetch is better 
sulted. 

Fertilization and liming are important. All crops respond to phos- 
phorus and possibly potassium. Nitrogen, which is needed by all 
crops except the legumes, can be best obtained by using legumes in 
the rotation. Nitrogen fertilizers sometimes are profitably used for 
cash crops and as a top dressing on small grain. Lime is essential 
for the deep-rooted legume crops, and if applied for the legumes, 
will benefit all other crops in the rotation. Lime and phosphate are 
required to establish and maintain stands of alfalfa and sweetclover, 
and red clover needs smaller quantities of these amendments. Annual 
and sericea lespedezas are grown without amendments but respond 
very well when they are applied. 

If other management is goad, special practices for controlling run- 
off and erosion should not bo necessary. Alltillage, however, should 
be on the contour insofar as practicable. Cover crops should follow 
all clean-cultivated crops. 

The soils are suited to pasture but do not produce very high yields, 
because they are low in water-holding capacity and in fertility. Pas- 
tures can be greatly improved by proper fertilization and seeding. 
Lime and phosphorus are tenure. iP good pasture is to be established 
and maintained. With proper fertilization, a mixture of orchard 
grass, redtop, lespedeza, and white, hop, and red clovers is well suited. 
Periodic mowing is necessary to control weeds. Grazing should be 
controlled in order to maintain a good sod at all times, 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 7—RoLLING NONCHERTY MODERATELY WELL-DRAINED AND 
WELL-DRAINED FRIABLE YELLOW Soms (Nor SEVERELY ERODED) 


In management group 7 are Dickson silt loam, zanne phase; Mount- 
view silt loam, rolling shallow and eroded rolling shallow phases; and 
the rolling and eroded rolling phases of Needmore and Paden silt 
loams. These soils are low in organic matter and plant nutrients 
and strongly to very strongly acid. 

All have siltpans that interfere with water movement and restrict 
root penetration. Low fertility, low water-holding capacity, and 
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the Бекас of а siltpan make them relatively low in productivit 
and limited in use suitability. The Mountview and Needmore soi 
are exceptions in that they do not have a siltpan. 

The soils are fair] well nuited to peanuts, cotton, corn, small grains 
sericea and annual lespedezas, and sweetpotatoes, but without specia. 
fertilization they are very poorly suited to red clover, alfalfa, and 
gweetclover. Even under the best management, alfalfa is difficult 
to maintain. Small-grain crops are better suited than corn. 

Management requirements.—The management requirements of the 
soils of group 7 are more exacting than those of group 6, chiefly because 
of stronger slopes. Because these soils are "ons susceptible to 
erosion, long rotations consisting largely of close-growing crops are 
desirable in most places. A suitable rotation consists of wheat, a 
legume-grass mixture for 3 years, and corn. If alfalfa, sericea les- 

edeza, or sweetclover is used as the legume, it is advisable to keep the 

and in that crop for 4 years if the stand can be maintained. Barley, 
rye, or oats can be substituted for wheat in the rotation, and peanuts, 
cotton, or sweetpotatoes for corn. 

Fertilization and liming are important in maintaining and increas- 
ing yields. The soils are relatively low in all the major fertilizng 
elements, including lime, and management is concerned with supplying 
these in quantities adequate for prowing crops. Phosphorus and most 
of the potash must be supplied by commercial fertilizer. Barnyard 
manure is an important source of nitrogen, potash, and organic mat- 
ter. Nitrogen is most economically obtained by growing an properly 
using legumes. Nitrogen fertilizers are sometimes profitably used 
on cash crops and as a top dressing for the small-grain crop. Lime 
and phosphorus are essential for success with alfalfa, sweetclover, 
red clover, and other deep-rooted legume crops. Annual and sericea 
lespedezas are grown without amendments but need them for best 
results. 

The management practices should be selected with particular con- 
cern for control of runoff and erosion. Runoff can be controlled рат] 
by proper selection and rotation of crops and by use of soil amend- 
ments, but some special practices are needed in many places. Contour 
tillage is effective, as are properly planned and constructed terraces. 
Strip cropping is advisable on the longer slopes. 

The soils are suited to pasture, but yields are low because of low 
fertility and low water-holding capacity. Fertilization with lime and 

hosphate and seeding with some mixture of orchard grass, redtop, 
Евн and white, йор, and red clovers will greatly improve pas- 
ture. Grazing should be carefully controlled to maintain a good вой; 
periodic mowing is necessary to control weeds. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 8—WELL-DRAINED AND IMPERFECTLY DRAINED CHERTY боп 
OF THE COLLUVIAL TERRACE AND BOTTOM LANDS 


Management group 8 includes alluvial and colluvial soils character- 
ized by a great number of chert fragments on the surface and through- 
out the profile. These soils are Ennis cherty loam, the rolling and 
undulating phases of Greendale cherty loam, Humphreys cherty loam 
and its eroded phase, and Lobelville cherty silt loam. The Ennis and 
Lobelville soils are frequently flooded for short periods, the 
Humphreys are flooded infrequently, and the Greendale are usually 
not flooded. 
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The soils are medium to very strongly acid and moderate in content 
of organic matter and plant nutrients. Internal drainage of all ex- 
cept the Lobelville soils is rapid. The water-holding capacity is low. 
The soils are fairly well suited to most of the common crops of the 
county, but their suitability is somewhat limited by chertiness and 
droughtiness. They are well suited to early vegetables, small grains, 
crimson clover, and vetch but not so well suited to crops that mature 
late in summer or in fall. 

Management requirements.—Soils of group 8 are suited to intensive 
use, but to maintain or increase yields, crop rotations and fertilization 
are required. The rotation can be short but should include a legume. 
A rotation consisting of wheat or other small grain, red clover, and 
corn is suitable. Peanuts or other row crops may be substituted for 
the corn, and sweetclover or lespedeza for the red clover. 

Although these soils are younger and less leached than the associated 
soils of uplands, they are moderately deficient in phosphorus, nitrogen, 
and probably potash. All crops respond to phosphorus. In most, 
places corn, small grains, and grasses respond to nitrogen and possibly 
potash. Properly inoculated legumes and legume-grass mixtures need 
no nitrogen but require phosphorus and potash. Barnyard manure 
is an excellent source of nitrogen, potash, and organic matter for all 
crops. Most of the soils are acid, and lime is therefore needed to 
maintain good stands of the deep-rooted legumes. 

These soils are not susceptible to erosion in many places, but contour 
tillage should be practiced on the more sloping areas. The high con- 
tent of chert interferes with tillage. In some places it may be practi- 
cal to improve workability by removing the larger chert fragments 
on the surface. 

These are fair to good pasture soils. In large part they are used 
for pasture, chiefly because they are near barnyards. Pastures are 
very good early in the grazing season but become poor late in summer 
and in fall. Some mixture of bluegrass, redtop, orchard grass, les- 

eza, and white, red, and hop clovers is well suited. Management 
is concerned with supplying lime, phosphorus, and potassium to 
properly selected pasture mixtures; proper control of grazing; scatter- 
ing га droppings; and mowing to remove excess herbage and eradicate 
weeds. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 98—ROLLING CHERTY WELL-DRAINED AND EXCESSIVELY 
DraINep YELLOW Soria 


The soils of management group 9 are the eroded rolling and rollin 
phases of Bodine cherty loam; Etowah gravelly silt loam, eroded roll- 
ing phase; and the rolling, eroded rolling, and eroded undulating 
phases of Pace cherty silt loam. These soils are poor to fair as crop- 
land and fair to good as pasture land. They are fairly well suited 
to crop production, but in many places it would not be practical to 
cultivate them. 

Most of the Bodine soils occur on narrow winding ridge crests, 
chiefly in association with Fifth-class soils. Pace soils are mainly 
in small areas associated with Humphreys, Greendale, and Bodine 
soils. The quantity of chert or gravel interferes with tillage. The 
content of organic matter and plant nutrients is variable, but in com- 
parison with other soils of the county, all soils of this group rate low 
to medium in supplies of both. The soils are strongly to very strongly 
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acid. Although they are poorly to fairly well suited to most crops 
grown in the county, their productivity is moderately low because they 
are low in fertility and in water-holding capacity. 

Management requirements.—If used for crops, group 9 soils require 
long rotations that consist largely of close-growing crops and legumes 
and grasses. A suitable rotation is wheat, a legume and grass mixture 
for 8 years, and corn. Other small grains could be substituted for the 
wheat; cotton, soybeans, or other row crops, for the corn. It is im- 
portant that a cover crop follow each clean-cultivated crop. 

Fertilizer requirements vary, but all the soils are deficient in lime 
and some fertilizing elements. All crops respond to phosphorus, 
nitrogen, and possibly potash, The deep-rooted legume crops require 
lime and phosphorus. Nitrogen is most economically supplied by 
growing properly inoculated legumes in the crop rotation. Barnyard 
manure tends to increase the humus content and moisture-retaining 
properties of the soils and is also an excellent source of nitrogen and 
potash. The organic matter in the manure greatly aids in improving 
tilth. The quantities of all amendments needed will vary according 
to the management the soils received in the past. 

Fairly good tilth is easily maintained, and workability is possible 
over a Vide range of moisture conditions. Chert and gravel in the 
plow layer definitely interfere with tillage operations. Runoff is 
moderate; the loss of soil material and soil moisture generally is less 
than on the heavier limestone soils. Moisture conservation is im- 
portant, however, for these soils are moderately susceptible to erosion 
and lose water rather rapidly through percolation. Runoff and ero- 
sion are greatly reduced if the soils are kept in close-growing grass 
and small-grain crops much of the time, but further measures may be 
required. Contour tillage should be practiced wherever feasible. 
Terraces are not needed. 

All of these soils are fairly well suited to pasture. A mixture of 
bluegrass, orchard grass, redtop, white clover, and lespedeza can 
generally be established and maintained if deficiencies in plant nu- 
trients are corrected. Bermuda grass may be used to advantage in 
some places as a permanent pasture sod. Lime and phosphorus are 
needed to establish and maintain good pasture. Careful control of 

azing to avoid injury to pasture stands is necessary, especially dur- 
Ing dry seasons. Clipping may be required to eradicate weeds. 


MANAGEMENT Group 10—Poort.y DRAINED SOILS or THE TERRACE AND Воттом 
LANDS 


The soils of management group 10—Melvin and Robertsville silt 
loams—are poorly suited to crops requiring tillage but are fair to very 
good for pasture. The areas are nearly level to slightly depressed and 
poorly drained. The Melvin soil, on stream bottoms, varies con- 
siderably both in fertility and reaction. The Robertsville soil, on 
stream terraces, is low in fertility and strongly to very strongly acid. 

Robertsville silt loam is low in productivity of pasture plants. Both 
it and the Melvin would be improved by artificial drainage. If ade- 
quately drained, they would produce crops requiring tillage. The 
profitability of drainage depends on the cost and on the increase 
in yield that would result. Drainage of the Robertsville soil, in 
particular, is of doubtful practicability. 
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Management requirements--Group 10 soils furnish pasture 
throughout spring, summer, and fall, but the forage is of poor to 
fair quality and low to medium carrying сац. As the first ste 
in pasture improvement, open ditches should be dug to remove muc 
of the surplus surface water. After drainage has been improved, 
seedings of bluegrass, white clover, redtop, lespedeza, and Bermuda 

ass will do fairly well if lime and phosphate are used. Redtop and 
espedeza can be grown without amendments, but the pasture is of 
lower quality. Weeds should be controlled by grazing and mowing. 

Although they are ce) suited to most crops requiring ш 
these are good to excellent soils for the production of sorghum for 
sirup. If sorghum is planted late in the spring and harvested just 
before frost, only an occasional crop is lost because of excessive moist- 
ure or flooding. In most places sorghum responds well to complete 
fertilizer. These soils, especially on the first bottoms, are fairly well 
suited to soybean hay. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 11—HiLLY Sorrs, RoLLING MODERATELY Exopep Stony SOILS, 
AND ROLLING SEVERELY Exopep PLASTIC SOILS (MODERATE FERTILITY) 


Soils of group 11 are poorly suited to crops requiring tillage. They 
are severely eroded, strongly sloping, stony, poor in tilth character- 
istics, extremely susceptible to erosion, or some combination of these. 
In this group are the hilly and eroded hilly phases of Dandridge silt 
loam; Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase; Pickwick silty clay 
loam, severely eroded hilly phase; the severely eroded rolling and 
eroded hilly phases of Talbott silty clay loam; and the hilly, eroded 
hilly, and eroded rolling phases of Talbott stony silty clay loam. 

On most farms these soils are best used and managed for pasture; 
compared to other upland soils in the county, they are good pasture 
land. As a group they are moderate in productivity and poor in 
workability and conservability. They are fairly well supplied with 
lime and mineral plant nutrients. Moisture-absorption is only fair, 
as the soils are heavy-textured. Because they are shallow, their water- 
holding capacity is moderately low to low and plants are injured 
by droughts. 

Management requirements.—In some places it may be most profit- 
able to use group 11 soils in their natural condition; usually, how- 
ever, More intensive management is desirable. Seeding to a good 
pasture mixture that includes bluegrass and white clover aids in pas- 
ture improvement. Applications of lime and phosphate will aid in 
increasing the amount of white clover in the pasture mixture, and a 
higher quality, higher yielding pasture is thereby obtained. Potash 
may be needed to establish goo Neg? in places, but additional quan- 
tities probably will not be needed if droppings are scattered. Fer- 
tilizer for Inman soil should not contain phosphorus, because the 
soil is high in that element. 

Adequate fertilization and carefully controlled grazing will elimi- 
nate most weeds, but mowing may be necessary. In some places out- 
crops may be high enough to interfere with the use of mowing ma- 
chines. Even under good management, the carrying capacities of 
pastures are greatly reduced during the dry summer and fall. On 
well-managed pasture, practices for conserving soil material are not 
ordinarily needed, although stabilization of gullies by suitable struc- 
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tures may be necessary. Thin shading by widely spaced walnut and 
black locust trees is beneficial to pasture on many soils. 

The soils of this group are not well suited to cultivated crops, but 
on some farms it may be necessary to use them for that purpose. If 
they are so used, extremely careful management is heeded to avoid 
serious depletion. Long rotations consisting largely of close-growing 
hay and small-grain crops are best suited, Lime and phosphorus 
applied in moderate to large quantities at moderately long intervals 
are essential to the production of legumes and the better grasses. 
Potash may be needed for some crops, especially the legumes. Barn- 

ard manure is a good source of both nitrogen and potassium, and 
ause it increases the supply of humus, it helps to improve the 
physical properties of the soils, 
erever feasible, all tillage operations should be on the contour. 
Terracing is not generally practical on these hilly comparatively shal- 
low soils. On the longer slopes a system of strip cropping may be a 
useful means of conserving water and soil material. Check dams, or 
other structures, and vegetation will stabilize gullies. 


MANAGEMENT GROUP 12—HILLY (Nor SEVERELY EBODED) AND ROLLING (SEVERELY 
Еворкр) YELLOW Sors or Low FERTILITY 


The soils of management group 12 are light- to medium-textured, 
low to very low in productivity, and rolling to hilly. They are the 
hilly and eroded hilly phases of Bodine cherty loam; Etowah gravelly 
silt loam, hilly phase; the hilly shallow and eroded hilly shallow 
phases of Mountview silt loam; Mountview silty clay loam, severel 
eroded rolling shallow phase; Pace cherty silt loam, severely eroded 
rolling phase; and Paden ps clay loam, severely eroded rollin phase. 

All these soils are low in lime, organic matter, and mineral plant 
nutrients, but some are much more favorable in these respects than 
others. Most of the soils are somewhat droughty because they are 

orous and also because water rapidly runs o their strong slopes. 

nfavorable characteristics, as high content of chert or gravel, strong 
slopes, low fertility, poor tilth, or susceptibility to erosion, make these 
soils poorly suited to tilled crops. On most farms they are probably 
best used and managed when in pasture. 

Management requirementa—Although group 12 soils are not 
naturally productive of pasture, good pasture can be established and 
ШЫ by good management. Lime, phosphate, nitrogen, an 
possibly potash are needed to establish pasture. If properly fertilized, 
the soils are suited to bluegrass, orchard grass, s lespedeza, white, 
red, and hop clovers, and similar pasture plants. Bermuda can 
be used to advantage in many places. Grazing must be carefully con- 
trolled if & good sod is to be maintained. Periodic applications of 
lime and phosphate are necessary. Clipping of pasture is needed to 
control weeds but will be difficult to accomplish on many soils. 

These soils are poorly suited to tilled crops, but it may be necessary 
to use them for that purpose on farms where the need for cropland is 
great. If they are used for crops, their productivity should be main- 
tained by applying lime, phosphorus, and potassium and by keeping 
up or cay rene their supply of nitrogen and humus. Long rotations 
consisting largely of close-growing hay and small-grain crops are best 
Bui 
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MANAGEMENT Group 18—8тТЕЕР Soins, Very Stony SOILS, AND SEVERELY ERODED 
Нплу Sora 


The soils of group 13 have some combination of undesirable features 
such as steepness and chertiness, Repres and stoniness, steepness and 
low fertility, or low fertility and high susceptibility to erosion. They 
are not suitable for crops and very poorly suitable for pasture. Proba- 
bly they are best used for forest on most farms. The group includes 
the steep and eroded steep phases of Bodine cherty loam; the steep, 
eroded steep, and severely eroded hilly phases of Dandridge silt loam; 
Etowah gravelly silt loam, severely eroded hill BS aed the steep, 
eroded steep, and severely eroded hilly phases of albott stony silty 
clay loam; and the land types—Mines, pits, and dumps; Riverwash; 
Rough gullied land (Talbott soil material) ; Stony hilly land (Talbott 
and Colbert soils materials) ; Stony rolling land (Talbott and Colbert 
soil materials); and Stony rough land (Talbott and Colbert soil 
materials). Riverwash and Mines, pits, and dumps are shown on the 
map by separate colors. All other members of the group are shown 
in the same color. 

Management requirements—The soils of group 13 are suited only 
to forest and therefore have not been subdivided into groups according 
to soil management requirements and responses, In large part these 
soils are now forested, and in general, a program of reforestation 
should be carried out on the areas not forested. In places a suitable 
forest cover will establish itself if properly protected from fire and 
livestock grazing; in others, planting will be necessary. Shortleaf 
pine is one of the species more suitable for planting on the more 
exposed or less favorable growing sites. On better sites, where mois- 
ture relations are more favorable to plant growth, black locust, yellow- 
poplar, and other deciduous trees may be desirable. 

ractices employed in the forest management are (1) maintaining 
a full stand of desirable species, (2) systematic cutting and weedin 
of trees, (3) harvesting mature trees so desirable species may succe 
them, and (4) controlling fires, browsing, trampling, and damage 
from other causes. For more detailed discussion of reforestation and 
forest management, see the section on Forests. 

The soils of group 18 are not suited to OE and pasture but on some 
farms a shortage ої better soils may force the use of some of them for 
those пао Where production of tilled оре is attempted, ade- 
quate liming and fertilizing and every reasonable supporting prac- 
tice for water control are needed. The use of amendments and careful 
selection and rotation of crops are especially needed to encourage 
mny vegetation, Prip cropping is usually required if productivity 
is to be maintained any length of time. 

For the maintenance of pasture, addition of lime and fertilizer, 
partieularly phosporus, and other good management practices are 
required. Legumes should make up a considerable part of the pasture 
sod. In many places it is difficult to apply materials and to control 
weeds because slopes are steep and the areas are inacessible. 


ESTIMATED YIELDS 


Estimated average acre yields of principal crops are given for two 
levels of management in table 7. In columns À are listed yields to be 
expected under the management now prevailing in the county; in 
columns B, yields to be expected under good management. 


Тавіх 7.—Estimated average acre yields of crops be expected over a period of years on the soils of 
Perry County, Tenn. 


{Yields in columns A are those obtained under the most common management, those in columns B are obtained under good management] 
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Согп Cotton Peanuts | Lespedeza | роп Red clover | Sorghum Pasture 
Soil е 
А B A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
Cow- Cow- 
Bodine cherty loam Bu | Bu. | Lb. | I5 Lb. | L^ | Топа Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons| Gal | Gal. |acre-days 1 acre-daya 3 
Eroded hilly phase.._..__._.._..-.----..--2-------- 100 7 @ | @ ® | @ | @® [9] @) (2) 0) (2) [9] Q [9] 20 
Eroded roiling phase. 15) (9 120 400| 03| 06| 03] 06 ) ов @ (4) 35 
oio @) оа) в) @) @) (2 @) 3) ) oo ® Q 
Q @) @) а) (0 @) б) (2) 0) @) Q) ® o P 25 40 
19 100 160 | 490 4 .8 4 8| (5 {0 a) 30 45 
@) @) @) 0.0 (2) (2) (3) (2) 9 o o »,q o (з) 
35 45| (9 (9 | RAO jL 1. 1 16] 20) (9 (9 (9 [9] 100 110 
18 25 | (9 (0 500 | 600 4 7 7| 10) (9 [0] 60 70 40 60 
@) (2) [9] @) @) (3) (3) Qo Q) @) @ @ @) @) 30 50 
@) @) @) @) @) @) (2) o @) @) 4) 3) i @) @) @) 
@) @) @) @) P (2) (2) (3) @) @) | 0) [9] 3) @) 40 85 
Iu o @) @) 3) a @) (9) (з) ¢ @) @) P ) (2) 35 
p phase. (0 | @ | e q @) @) @) 0) @) @) @) @) 3) 4) [2] 0) 
Dickson silt loam, rolling phase. К 16 30 | 220 | 380| 550 | 750 7| 12 .8| 13 5| 12 10 80 50 80 
Dunninz siltv clay loam...... H 16 25 | (» (2) (2) Q) 9|10| 12| 14, (2) (3) 70| 100 90 100 
Egam silty clay loam... 25 35] (9 (4) (9) iQ} 13,151! 14) 20| @ Q) 70 90 70 80 
Emory silt loam... -| 40 55 | 360 |] 520 | 300! 900) 16| 20, 17) 22] 20} 25 BO | 110 110 150 
Ennis cherty loam. „| 18 251 (4) (0 600 | 700 8| L4| 10| 15 6, 13 70 80 70 90 
Ennis silt loam... 35 so} (9 [9] 800 100) 14| 16| 16] 20 8|20 80] 110 100 120 
Etowah gravelly sit 
Eroded rolling phase. 15 25 | 150 (9) (0) 8| 10 6 8| (5 (ә (9 (4) 40 60 
Hilly рћаѕе.............--.- (2) (2) @) 3) Q 0] (э) а | a @) (2) 1) o 9 30 50 
Severely eroded hilly phase -| @ @) 0) 0 | (0 (0 (2) @) [0] [9] @) @) 0) » @) @) 
Greendale cherty loam. 
Rolling phase 20 30| (9 (0 500! 700 @ 11 8 12 6| 10 90 70 70 90 
Undulating phase.... 25 351 (0 [0] 700| 800! 11| 13) 10, 15 8 13 70 80 80 100 
Humphreys cherty loam. 18 25 | 220 | 380 | 700| 900 7| 10 .9| 15 -8| 13 60 80 70 80 
Eroded phase ....... 14 20 | 180| 320 | 500| 700 6 8 8 13 7| 10 50 70 60 70 
Humphreys silt loam 30 45 | 280 | 420 | 900 1,200 | 12) 16] 1.2] 18] 10] 22 70 | 100 90 10 
Eroded phase...... 20 35 | 200| 380) 800 [1,000 | 10| 14| 10] 15 8] 20 60 80 100 
Huntington silt йоаш..._....-.._...._...---....--------- 45 5 (у (0 (9 (9 18) 19} 18! 221 (9 (5 @) Ы] 120 130 
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Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase. ............... 
Lindside silt loam ..................- t 
Lindside silty clay loam.. 
Lotelville cherty silt loam.. 
Lorelville silt loam 
Maury silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase . 
Melvin silt loam .......................- 
Mines, pits, and dumps..... 
Mountview silt loam: 
Eroded hilly shallow phase. 
Eroded rolling shallow phas 
Hilly shallow phase ... 
Rolling shallow phase.. 
Mountview silty clay loam, severely eroded rolling shal- 
| 0l EE EEA T 
Needmore silt loam 
Eroded rolling phase. .-.--.---------------------------- 
Rolling рћаѕе -_--..~-------------~------------------- 
Pace chertv silt loam 
Eroded rolling phase.....-.---------------------------- 
Eroded undulating phase 
Rolling phase _-__.........- 
Severely eroded rolling phase. 
Paden silt loam. 
Eroded rolling phase........ 
Eroded undulating phase 
Rolling thase...------- 
Undulating phase . 
Paden silty clav loam, severely eroded rolling phase...... 
Pickwick silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase_.____.-.-------------------------- 
Ernded undulating phase 
Rolling phase ..__-------..----------.----------------- 
Pickwick siltv clay loam: 
Severelv eroded hiliv phase. 
Severelv eroded rolling phasi 
Riverwash............- 
Robertsville silt loam- ... 
Rough gullied land (Talbo 
Bango silt loam.......... 
Seguatehie f fine sandy loam 
roded phase ._.......-.-..---.------------------- 
Btony hill land (Talbott and Colbert soil materials). 
Stony rolling land (Talbott and Colbert soil materinls).. 
Stony rough land (Talbott and Colbert soil material. - m 
pud. —————— 
Talbott silt loam. rolling phase 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste T.—£Estimated average acre yields of crops be expected over a period of years on the soils of 
Perry County, Tenn.—Continued 


Lespedeza | Soybean 
Corn Cotton Peanuts pd hay Red clover | Sorghum Pasture „Ое 
Boll | шеу 
A B A B A B A B A B A B A B A B class ! 


Cow- Cow- 
Lb. | Lb. | Ib. | Tons| Tons тг Tona Tons | Tons | Gal. | Gal. pere-daps ' алей, 


ошоо оо |а| © r @ ® | ® 8 [v 40 4 

400 1.4 8 1.0 Q i 80 100 3 

rel; @ ра оа ра уа [о шоро @ 25 40 4 

stony silty clay loam: 

Eroded h " phase e р) 21а тото оа)! а | a ао о [аә [о 40 60 4 

Eroded rolling phase. @ @ @) 8 q P" .8| @ oie [9] а) | @) 50 70 4 

Eroded steep р: 2 (3, oio ) 1G ja 8 a @ D (2) 8 @) @) o 5 

Шу phase........ [9] в) |o эз |2 |а) @) @ @ oia @) 40 60 4 

Severely гой hilly Tiasa Saa m o R lalalo lal oo sl a?) a” 3 

tee s | @ 8 5 @ | @ o 8 ) 8 o B @) @) G ® 5 

Й 25 351 280 | 480 | 700 | 900| 1.0 | 1.5 .8] 15 7] 16 70 90 80 80 2 

Wollftever silty clay loam, eroded phase. ._........--.-.-- 18 30 | 240 | 400 500 8) 12 61] 13 5| L1 60 80 70 B0 2 
1Е lanati f suitability classes . 83 to 98. с t nl , and the soll is physically unsuitable for its productio 

1 Cow-ecredays, used to express the carrying eahacity of pasture land, is the product under management з vine = ht P 7 M 


of the number of animal units carried per acre multiplied by the number of days during 4 Crop not commonly grown, but the soil is considered sulted to its production, although 
the year the animals are grazed without injury to the pasture; for example, a soil that sup- less suited than to crops for which yields are given. 

ports | animal unit per acre for 360 days rates 360; a soil supporting 1 animal unit on 2 

acres for 180 days rates 00; and a soll supporting 1 animal unit on 4 acres for 100 days rates 
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The management practices used to obtain yields listed in columns 
A of table 7 are not ike same for all soils. Current, or common, man- 
agement for a particular soil is approximately that described for it 
in the section on Descriptions of Soil Units. (Look up the descrip- 
tion of the soil in which you are interested and read under the heading 
“Present Use and Management.) | 

The yields given in columns A are based largely оп observation 
made by members of the soil survey party, on information obtained 
by interviews with farmers and other agricultural workers who have 
had experience with the soils and crops of the area, and on compar- 
isons with yield tables for counties in 'Tennessee having similar soils, 
Data giving specific crop yields by soil types are not generally avail- 
able. Nevertheless, the yields given in columns A are based on a 
summation of local experience. They are considered fairly reliable 
estimates of the crop preduction that may be expected under the 
management commonly practiced. 

The yields listed in columns B are those to be expected under good 
management. Good management refers to the proper choice and ro- 
tation of crops; the correct use of commercial fertilizers, lime, and 
manure; proper tillage methods; return of organic matter to the soil ; 
mechanical means of controlling water; maintaining productivity or 
improving workability ; and conserving soil material, plant nutrients, 
and soil moisture. The requirements of good management will vary 
according to the soils, but the practices recommended in the subsection 
Management Groups are used to define the level of management 
necessary to obtain the yields given in columns B of table 7. The 
section on Descriptions of Soil Units also gives information on good 
management for individual soils under the heading Use and Manage- 
ment Requirements. The yields in columns B are based largely upon 
estimates made by men who have had experience with the soils and 
crops of the county, In making the estimates, known deficiencies of 
the soils were considered, and it was then judged how much cro 
yields might increase if these deficiencies were corrected within practi- 
cal limits. The yields in columns B may be considered as production 
goals, or in other words, as yields that may be obtained by using good 
management practices now feasible. By comparing yields in columns 
B with those in columns A, one may gain some idea of the response 
a soil will make if it receives good management. On practically all 
Eo of the county, more intensive management will bring increased 
yields. 

_ It is difficult to determine just what are the best management prac- 
tices for each soil. Different crops on the same soils may require 
different management. Management for a given crop may be dif- 
ferent when it is grown on different soils. Other factors than soils 
help determine what is good management for an individual farm and 
the soils on that farm. Among these factors are the proportionate 
acreage and distribution of the various soils on the farm, the com- 
bination of enterprises in the farm business, location of the farm 
relative to markets and other facilities, and prices. 


SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Soils of different kinds occupy different positions, as terraces, up- 
lands, or stream bottoms, and they also occur in characteristic geo- 
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graphic associations. The Taft soil, for example, occurs on terraces 
and is nearly always associated with the Paden and Robertsville soils. 
Likewise, the Huntington soil occurs in stream bottoms and is gen- 
erally associated with Lindside soils of the bottoms and Wolftever 
soils of the low terraces. 

By grouping soils that are geographically associated it is possible to 
prepare a generalized map showing large areas in which certain kinds 
of soils are associated. Such groups are called soil associations. A 
soil association may consist of a few or of many soils, and these soils 
may be nearly similar or very different. Each association, however, 
has a certain uniformity of soil pattern. А soil association therefore 
is a group of soils occurring together in a characteristic pattern, or in 
other words, a land area in which the kind, proportion, and distribu- 
tion of the component soils can be defined. 

Soil associations are useful, for if a soil survey is to be employed 
to best advantage, it is necessary to know not only the physical char- 
acteristics of the individual soils but also the nature of broader areas 
made up of those.soils. Planning can be done more efficiently if one 
can identify the soils in broad areas, understand their distribution, 
and interpret and predict their relations to agriculture. To illus- 
trate, the present and potential use of a soil and its relative impor- 
tance to agriculture may be greatly influenced by the soils with which 
it occurs in association. The advisability of using a given soil for 
corn production depends not only on its own suitability for that crop 
but also on the suitability of other associated soils for the same crop. 
If the associated soils are suitable for corn, the soil being considered 
may or may not be used for corn. If those associated soils are not 
suitable, the one in question may be heavily cropped to corn. 

To facilitate an understanding of soil relations, the soils of Perry 
county have been placed in six associations that have fairly well 
defined geographic boundaries. The location of these associations is 
shown in figure 4; and each association is discussed separately in the 
pages following. More detailed information about the soils of each 
association can be obtained in the section on Soils. 


EGAM-WOLFTEVER-LINDSIDE ASSOCIATION 


The imextensive Egam-Wolftever-Lindside association includes 
soils of first bottoms and low terraces along the Tennessee River. 
These soils have a somewhat undulating topography and are on nat- 
ural levees near the river and on other low ridges and intervening 
swales or sloughs that run nearly parallel to the river. Typically, 
Bruno soils are on high natural levees, Huntington soil on low first 
bottoms, Egam soil on high first bottoms, and Lindside and Melvin 
soils in the low swales. The Sequatchie and Wolftever soils are on 
nearly level to gently undulating low terraces. The Taft and Rob- 
ertsville soils are in the level to slightly depressional areas in associa- 
tion with the Sequatchie and Wolftever. All of these soils are sub- 
ject to overflow, but those on the low terraces are overflowed only at 
long intervals. Most of these soils have been flooded by waters of the 
Kentucky Reservoir since this survey was made. 

As a group, the soils of this association are among the most fertile 
and productive in the county, but periodic overflows somewhat. re- 
strict their suitability for crops. Crops on some of these soils, as 
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COUNTY 


EESS_.£ gam-Wolftever-Lindside E48). Bedine -Ennis - Humphreys 
-Pickwick -Paden-Etowah 57]. Bodine - Dandridge- Greendale 
Talbott-Stony land-Lindside (Се ].Ennis-Humphreys -Pickwick 


Frioure 4.—Soil associations of Perry County, Tenn. 
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the Egam and Wolftever, are susceptible to damage from droughts. 
The poorly drained Melvin and Robertsville soils are not suitable for 
crops but are suitable for pasture. 
his area has a high percentage of cropland and is characterized by 
a corn-and-hog type "Y farming (12). Corn, peanuts, cotton, and 
ее hay are the principal crops. Hogs are the most important 
ivestock. 


PICKWICK-PADEN-ETOWAH ASSOCIATION 


The Pickwick-Paden-Etowah association consists of soils on old 
high terraces of the Tennessee River. Topogre, hy is undulating to 
hilly. On most farms, Paden soils are on the шш ating ridge crests, 
Pickwick soils on the rolling ridge crests or ridge slopes, and Etowah 
soils on the steeper ridge slopes. Taft, Robertsville, Lindside, and 
Melvin soils are less extensive members of the association but are more 
important to the agriculture of the area. 

econd- and Third-class soils predominate Me: there is a small 
but important acreage of First-class soils. The Paden soils, the most 
extensive ones in the association, are physically suitable for crops 
but their low кн capacity and low fertility cause low 
yields of most crops. The Pickwick soils are relatively productive, 
responsive to good management, and well suited to most crops of the 
county. The Etowah soils, on the stronger slopes and gravelly, are 
poorly suited to crops, but most areas are suitable for pasture. 

This association supports a very small population, and a general 
type of farming is practiced. Little livestock is raised. Corn grown 
on the adjacent Egam-Wolftever-Lindside association is fed on many 
farms of this association. In fact, many farmers that live in this as- 
sociation farm in the Egam-Wolftever-Lindside association. 


TALBOTT-STONY LAND-LINDSIDE ASSOCIATION 


The Talbott-stony land-Lindside association is in the southwestern 
part of the county on rolling to hilly relief. Drainage is well es- 
tablished. Talbott soils are the most extensive in the uplands; Emory 
soil, on colluvial lands; and Lindside soils, on bottom lands. The 
Dunning, Maury, Inman, Huntington, and Melvin are other soils of 
small acreage but considerable agricultural importance. Large areas 
of the stony land types of Talbott and Colbert soil materials are dis- 
tributed throughout the area, Bodine soils cap the ridges or are on 
the upper ridge slopes over most of the association. 

Fourth- and Fifth-class soils are the most extensive in this associa- 
tion, but there is a considerable acreage of First- and Second-class soils. 
Many of the soils of uplands, owing to stoniness, steepness, or poor 
tilth, are poorly suited to crops, but most of them are suited to pasture. 
The Emory soil is highly productive and suited to intensive use for 
а wide variety of crops. e Lindside soils are produce of corn, 
hay, and other forage crops, but their use suitability is limited by 
susceptibility to floo ing and imperfect drainage. 

Farms are chiefly small. Hogs and beef cattle are the main sources 
of cash income. More cattle are raised than in the Bodine-Ennis- 
Humphreys association. Corn, soybeans, and lespedeza are the prin- 
cipal crops. Feed for livestock is grown chiefly on Lindside soils. 
On most farms penu is on the poorly drained Melvin soil of the 
bottom lands or the Talbott soils of the uplands. 
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BODINE-ENNIS-HUMPHREYS ASSOCIATION 


The Bodine-Ennis-Humphreys association is in the highly dissected 
parts of the cherty limestone hills section. The Bodine soils are the 
most extensive, but the Ennis and Humphreys soils are more important 
agriculturally. Other soils, small in extent but important to the 
agriculture of the area, are the Pace, Dickson, Greendale, Lobelville, 
and Melvin. The topography is characterized narrow winding 
ridges and deep steep-walled V-shaped valleys. Typical areas have 
Dickson or Sango soils on the broader gently sloping ridge crests, 
steep Bodine soils on the ridge slopes, Greendale or Pace soils on the 
sloping alluvial-colluvial fans, gently sloping Humphreys soils on 
the low narrow stream terraces, and Ennis soils on the nearly level 
narrow stream bottoms. 

Most of the soils of uplands in this association are Fourth- and Fifth- 
class soils. The soil of colluvial, terrace, and bottom lands, however, 
are рено First- and Second-class soils. The total area of 
the First- and Second-class soils is comparatively small. 

The total acreage of soils suited to crops is very small. The upland 
soils, predominantly the Bodine, are steep, cherty, low in fertility, 
and therefore not suited or only poorly suited to crops or pasture. 
The Dickson and Sango soils, though suited to crop production, are 
isolated by extensive areas of Fourth- and Fifth-class Bodine soils. 
ооо most crops and pasture are grown оп Ennis, Humphrey, 
Greendale, and Pace soils of bottom, terrace, and colluvial lands (pl. 
9, 4). These last-named soils are moderately fertile and productive, 
but they contain chert fragments in numbers sufficient to interfere 
with cultivation in many places. 

Most farms of this association are small. Peanuts and beef cattle 
are the chief sources of income. An estimated 25 percent of the cleared 
land is used for corn. Lespedeza is the principal hay and pasture 
crop, and small acreages are planted to peanuts, soybeans, and 
sorghum. Farming is influenced by the adjacent bottom-land areas of 
the Egam-Wolftever-Lindside association, for the corn-and-hog type 
of farming followed on the creek bottom soils is such that little use 
is being made of these adjacent upland soils. 


BODINE-DANDRIDGE-GREENDALE ASSOCIATION 


The chief soils in the Bodine-Dandridge-Greendale association are 
the Bodine, Dandridge, Needmore, Greendale, Ennis, Humphreys, 
and Lobelville. Like the Bodine-Ennis-Humphreys association, this 
one is highly dissected and characterized by narrow winding ridges 
and deep steep-walled V-shaped valleys. It differs, however, in 
having Dandridge soils on many of the lower slopes, in having a larger 
proportion of рш drained Lobelville soils, and in Татта а 
smaller acreage of Расе soils. Typical areas have Dickson ог Mount- 
view soils on ridge crests, Bodine soils on steep upper ridge slopes, 
Dandridge soils on lower ridge slopes, Greendale soils on sloping al- 
luvial-colluvial fans, gently sloping Humphreys soils on narrow 
stream terraces, and nearly level Ennis and Lobelville soils on stream 
bottoms. 

Most soils of the uplands are Fourth- or Fifth-class soils, but those 
of colluvial, terrace, and bottom lands, though of small acreage, are 
predominantly First- and Second-class soils. The percentage in crop- 
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land is about the same as on the Bodine-Ennis-Humphreys associa- 
tion, but the proportion of pasture-adapted soils is higher. The 
Bodine are the most extensive soils of uplands, but owing to steep- 
ness, chertiness, and low fertility, they are unsuited or very poorly 
suited to crops and pasture. The Dandridge soils, which occupy the 
lower positions, generally have milder slopes and are more fertile 
than the Bodine soils; they are well suited to pasture production in 
most places. Most of the crops are grown on Ennis, Humphreys, 
Greendale, and Lobelville soils of the bottom, terrace, and colluvial 
lands. These soils are moderately fertile and productive, but in 
many places contain sufficient chert fragments to interfere with cul- 
tivation. Owing to periodic overflow, however, and in the case of the 
Lobelville soils, to imperfect drainage, they аге somewhat limited 
in crop adaptation. 

Small farms predominate, and cattle are the chief source of cash 
m Small self-sufficing farms are usually located near the heads 
of creeks. 


ENNIS-HUMPHREYS-PICKWICK ASSOCIATION 


The chief soils of the Ennis-Humphreys-Pickwick association are 
Pickwick, Paden, Ennis, and Humphreys. They are on first bottoms 
and low and high terraces of the Buffalo River. Other less extensive 
and less important soils are the Lobelville, Taft, Robertsville, Green- 
dale, and Pace. Typical areas have Paden and Pickwick soils on 
high terraces, Humphreys soils on low terraces, and Ennis soils on 
first bottoms. 

This association has the highest percentage of crop-adapted soils, 
and in general they are soils more fertile and productive than those 
of any other association. Most soils of first bottoms and low terraces 
are First-class, and those of high terraces are Second- or Third-class. 
Small areas of Second- Third-, and Fourth-class soils, however, are on 
first bottoms and low terraces, and a very small acreags of First-class 
soils is on high terraces. The Pickwick and Paden soils of high 
terraces are well suited to crop production but vary greatly because 
of slope, degree of erosion, and past use and management. They are 
suited to less intensive use than the associated soils of first bottoms. 
The Humphreys soils are productive, easy to cultivate, and suited 
to a wide variety of crops. The Ennis soils are productive, but peri- 
odic overflow limits their use suitability. 

The type of farming is varied. Most farmers follow a cash-grain 
or livestock type of farming. Corn, the principal crop, is fed chiefly 
tohogs. Many beef cattle are also fed. 


FORESTS’ 


Perry County was once heavily timbered. White oak, walnut, 
black oak, and hickory trees of magnificent size were on all the slopes 
and in the bottoms; chestnut oak, valuable for its bark, was ver 
abundant (77). The first settlers usually considered the heavy growt 
of timber on the fertile Huntington, Lindside, Maury, Ennis, and 
Humphreys soils a nuisance not an asset, for clearing these productive 
soils required much labor. 


? Prepared by G. B. Shivery, extension forester, University of Tennessee. 
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The areas now used for crops and improved pasture are largely col- 
luvial lands and bottom lands following the drainage pattern of the 
Buffalo and Tennessee Rivers and their tributaries. Most of the 
upland is still wooded. Forested areas produce a rather large quan- 
tity of timber products, principally cross ties, and are used as open 
range for livestock. 


TYPES OF FOREST COVER 


The timber-producing areas are about 82 percent in upland hard- 
woods, 15 percent in blackjack oak-hardwoods, 1 percent in oak- 
chestnut, 1 percent in yellow pine-hardwoods, and 1 percent in cedar- 
hardwoods. In most places a distinct correlation exists between soil 
associations and these broad forest types. Forest land is confinea 
largely to a few soil types and phases that are extensive in area. Al- 
though fire, grazing, and overcutting of timber have destroyed many 
obvious associations, observations indicate a definite relation between 
soil separations and types of forest cover. 

The upland hardwoods forest type, the most extensive in the county. 
consists largely of mixed oak, hickory, yellow-poplar, blackgum, an 
basswood. Timber of the upland hardwoods type is merchantable 
except where depleted by forest fires and overcutting. The upland 
hardwoods forest is characteristic of the Dandridge, Paden, Pace, 
Greendale, and Bodine soils and occurs on all forested soil associations 
except those веза mentioned in the кшн paragraphs ав 
being occupied entirely or in part by other types of forest cover. 

The cedar hardwoods forest type, in which cedar comprises 25 to 
75 percent of the total dominant and codominant stems, occurs prin- 
cipally on the Talbott-stony land-Lindside soil association. 

The bottom-land hardwoods forest type occurs largely in the Egam- 
Wolftever-Lindside soil association on Melvin, Lobelville, Lindside, 
Dunning, and Robertsville soils. Predominant species are red, black, 
and tupelo gums, willow, swamp white, water, and swamp chestnut 
oaks, green ash, sycamore, cypress, hackberry, red maple, elm, and 
silver maple. 

The wallow pine-hardwood forest occurs in limited areas on upper 
slopes of Bodine soils in the vicinity of Pine View and Flat Woods 
in the Bodine-Ennis-Humphreys association. In this forest type pine 
makes up 25 to 75 percent of the total dominant and codominant 
stems. 

The blackjack oak-hardwoods forest type occurs in small areas on 
many ridge tops in the Bodine-Ennis-Humphreys and Bodine- 
Dandridge-Greendale soil associations, especially on the Sango and 
Dickson soils and on upper slopes of the Bodine soils. The trees in 
this forest are of a size and quality generally not acceptable as saw- 
timber. The principal species are post, Шека, scarlet, white, 
chestnut, and Southern red oaks, pignut hickory, blackgum, sourwood, 
dogwood, and red maple. | 

In all of the soil associations, whatever the type of forest cover, 
the aspect of the slopes, or the direction toward which they face, 
markedly influences the species in the stand and the quality of the 
timber. For example, a more vigorous growth and higher percentage 
of more desirable species is on north- and east-facing slopes. Simi- 
larly, growth is more vigorous and desirable on the lower part of long 
slopes. Blackjack, post, scarlet, and chestnut oaks are conspicuous 
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on the upper Bodine slopes, whereas on the lower slopes in the semi- 
colluvial positions white and Southern red oaks, white and scalybark 
hickories, and yellow-poplar produce sound long-bodied specimens, 


FOREST RESOURCES 


About 80 percent of Perry County is forested, and of this 44 percent 
is farm woodland and 56 percent is private nonfarm forest. About 
600 acres are public forest, and much forest land is owned by absentee 
timber-holding companies. Based on the number of farms reporting 
woodland in 1940, the average farm woodland was 163 acres in size. 

The total area of forest land in the county is classified as 22 per- 
cent sawtimber, 17 percent cordwood, and 61 percent below cordwood, 
Estimates of timber volume, drain, and growth made in 1940 for the 
area included in Dickson, Hickman, ouston, Humphreys, Lewis, 
Perry, Stewart, and Wayne Counties are representatives of conditions 
in Perry County alone, although increased cutting during the war 
years changed the situation to some extent. These estimates show 
that sawtimber is being depleted and that the supply of cordwood is 
increasing. Furthermore, much of the cord wood із suitable only for 
fuel, chemical wood, or pulpwood. 

Twenty active sawmills were in the county in 1942, and lumber 

roduction amounted to 8,902 M board feet of hardwood and 187 M 
bd feet of softwood. In 1912 there were 18 active sawmills, one of 
which cut more than 1,000 M board feet & year. In 1909 there were 
also 18 sawmills. Eight hundred cords of chestnut extract wood 
were cut in 1941, 

From a study of timber production on major soil types in Humph- 
reys County it was concluded that improved cutting, grazing, and 
fire-control practices would build up from the present growing stock 
a stand that would double the average growth an acre now рее 
Inasmuch as Perry County has similar environment and soils, im- 
proved eee practices would be expected to increase timber 
yields similarly. 

FOREST MANAGEMENT 
INDIRECT BENEFITS 


The direct benefits of good forest management are evident in better 
returns received from better timber, but there are important indirect 
benefits, especially in areas subject to erosion. A protective layer of 
forest litter absorbs the impact of rain, preserving the tiny pores and 
channels between the soil particles as the water makes its way down- 
ward. Fungi, bacteria, and tiny animals that consume the litter and 
each other result in a dark-brown colloidal substance, or humus, which 
when carried downward into the mineral soil by percolating waters, 
improves both physical structure and fertility and also absorbs water. 
Porosity is further achieved by the channels left after roots decay. 
The soil-binding function of the surface roots is highly beneficial; the 
densest network of roots is found in the lower parts of well-developed 
layers of litter. 


$ TENNESSEE STATE REPORT. WAR PRODUCTION GOALS AND THEIR ATTAINMENT: 
FORESTRY AND FOREST PRODUCTS. Cl-9949, 23 pp. illus. 1042. [Processed]. 

° SHIVERY, G. B., Ором, J. N., JENKINS, О. HUMPHREYS COUNTY FORESTRY SUR- 
vey. 25 pp. Шив. 1987. [Unpublished. Copy on flle at Tenn. Agr. Ext. Serv.] 
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Results obtained at the erosion station near Statesville, N. C., show 
a loss of only 0.002 ton of soil and 0.06 percent loss of rainfall from 
virgin woods (4). А companion wood plot burned twice yearly shows 
runoff of 11.5 percent and a soil loss of 3.08 tons an acre, as compared 
to 0.06 runoff and 0.001 ton an acre soil loss on an unburned plot. 
Similar experiments at Zanesville, Ohio, for a 9-year period show 
runoff as 20.6 percent on cultivated land, 13.8 percent on pasture, and 
3.2 percent on woodland. In these Indiana experiments the soil loss 
was 17.18 tons an acre on cultivated land, 0.1 ton on pasture, and 0.01 
ton on woodland (3). 

These experiments show that erosion control and moisture absorp- 
tion are maximum under complete forest cover. Soils forested with 
old-growth timber are more porous and absorb water much more 
rapidly than soils cultivated. Where forest cover is properly main- 
tained, even second-growth forested soil does not lose its porosity 
unless it is coves razed or the litter is destroyed by fire (2). 


MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 
Fre PREVENTION 


Control of forest fires is necessary to maintain maximum soil poros- 
ity, to control erosion, and to achieve satisfacory production of timber. 

ost of the forest in the county burns annually (pl 9, В), and much 
of it is consequently in a low state of productivity. Many farmers 
burn forest because they have the false idea that burning will improve 
grazing on the open range. 

The оен ivision, Tennessee Department of Conservation, has 
been conducting a limited fire-control program for more than 20 years. 
Under the Civilian Conservation Corps program & 60-foot tower was 
erected at Beardstown. From this and three other forest-fire towers 
in кошар counties, approximately three-fourths of the forest land 
is visible. ‘Telephone lines connect the tower with crews of forest 
wardens and the other towers. Besides the tower man there are 13 
crews of local wardens headed by 2 district and 11 deputy wardens. 

In the area organized for protection, during the period 1941-45 
an average of 28 fires yearly burned 55,328 acres, or an average o 
1,976 acres per fire. About 33 percent of these fires were incendiary 
in origin, 20 percent were attributed to hunters, 13 percent to smokers, 
11 percent to brush burning, 7 percent to lumbering, 2 percent to camp- 
ers, and 14 percent to miscellaneous and unknown causes. 


CONTROL OF GRAZING 


Control of grazing is necessary not only for satisfactory production 
of timber but also to maintain soil porosity and control erosion. In- 
Чапа experiments prove that grazing of forested land does not pay. 
Woodland grazing under intensities of 2, 4, or 6 acres allowed per 
animal unit, without supplementary feeding, resulted in serious de- 
terioration of the animals over a 6-months period (5). Wisconsin 
experiments show that woodland pasture produces only one-fifth as 
much forage an acre as open pasture and less than 10 percent as much 
as renovated pasture (7). п in shaded areas was also less pala- 
table to livestock than comparable forage in unshaded open areas. 
The timber-producing capacity is gradually destroyed by repeated 
browsing, and the natural regeneration of the stand is prevented. 
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Compaction of soil, disturbance of humus, and resulting interference 
with soil porosity lessen water absorption. 


CUTTING PRACTICES 


Improved cutting practices are needed because cull timber in cut- 
over woodland and forests hinders development of potential cro 
trees. Farm woodland can be materially improved by using cull 
trees for fuel and other minor farm needs or by cutting them for 
рр or chemical wood. Crooked, short, bushy-topped, unsound, 
or slow-growing trees should be cut; the straight, tall, well-crowned, 
vigorous ones should be reserved to produce more valnable timber 
products. 

PLANTING 


In places, particularly on the severely eroded Fourth- and Fifth- 
class soils, it is necessary to resort to planting forest trees. Aside 
from ordinary planting of eroded areas, there 1s рш for un- 
derplanting to supplement natural reproduction where the woodland 
is open and understocked. Underplanting is particularly appropriate 
in the black-jack oak-hardwoods type of forest. Where openings are 
large enough, the scanty stand can be supplemented with shortleaf 
pine seedlings. Where it is practical to control sprouting of black- 

ack oak and associated species on the upper slopes of Bodine soils, the 
tard would yield a more valuable product if converted to shortleaf 
ine. 
Р Each severely eroded area presents a specific problem in reforesta- 
tion. If planting is to be successful, advance preparation of the land, 
such as breaking and mulching galled areas, building simple low 
check dams in gullies, and plowing contour furrows, is necessary. 
Under the program now followed, and particularly in areas requiring 
less preparation, the landowner is encouraged to do the entire job of 
lanting. He uses forest tree seedlings provided by the Tennessee 
Valley uthority. 

As a part of a preliminary examination of any area, species should 
be selected that suit the particular soil. Degree of erosion, exposure, 
and other local features should be considered. Farmers frequently 
specify black locust for planting because they need fence posts, but 
pine is usually better adapted to the growing conditions encountered 
on land best used for forest. 

Black locust do very poorly on all severely eroded areas, no matter 
what the soil type. For the severely sheet eroded intergully areas on 
Bodine, Dandridge, and Inman soils, shortleaf pine is recommended. 
Growing conditions may be so severe on certain badly eroded galled 
spots that Virginia pine must be used. 

Black locust usually grow well in well-aerated fill material washed 
from high grade limestone. For example, they do well on the Maury 
soil. Growth of black locust is rapid in the initial stages on many of 
the upland soils if lime and phosphate are applied and the trees are 
cultivated 1 or 2 years. Fill material behind check dams on Dickson, 
Paden, and Bodine soils is better suited to shortleaf or loblolly pine. 
On eroded Talbott soils and stony lands it is best to encourage natural 
seeding of redcedar. This can be done by planting locust on parts 
of the area where fill material has accumulated. The locust will af- 
ford protection until the redcedar can establish itself. 
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MORPHOLOGY AND GENESIS OF SOILS 


Soil is the product of soil-forming processes acting on materials 
deposited or accumulated by geologic agencies. The characteristics 
of the soil at any given point are determined by (1) the physical and 
mineralogical composition of the parent material; (2) the climate 
under which the soil material has accumulated and existed since ac- 
cumulation; (3) the plant and animal life in and on the soil; (4) the 
relief or lay of the land; and (5) the length of time the forces of soil 
development have acted on the soil material (14). 

Climate and vegetation are the active factors of soil genesis, They 
act on the parent material and change it from a mass of inert mate- 
rial to a body that has a definite morphology. Their effects on the 
parent material are modified to varying degrees by the influence of 
relief, which affects drainage, the quantity of water that percolates 
through the soil, the rate of natural erosion, and vegetation. The 
nature of parent material also guides the course of action that results 
from the forces of climate and vegetation and is important in deter- 
mining internal soil and climate and the kinds of vegetation that 
grow. Finally, time is necessary for the changes to take place, and 
age becomes a factor of soil genesis. Time is required for the devel- 
opment of the soil into a body that is in equilibrium with its environ- 
ment. The degree of such development depends not only on time, 
but also on the rate of action of the forces of climate and vegetation 
as that rate is guided by the factors of relief and parent material. 

The factors of soil genesis are so closely interrelated in their effects 
on the soil that few generalizations can be made regarding the effects 
of any one unless conditions are specified for the other four. They 
are so complex in their interrelations that many of the processes that 
take place in soil development are unknown. 

The purpose of this section is to pne the outstanding morpholog- 
ical characteristics of the soils of Perry County and to relate them to 
the factors of soil formation. Physical and chemical data are limited 
for these soils, and the discussion of soil genesis and morphology is 
correspondingly incomplete. The first part of the section deals with 
the environment under which the soils exist; the second, with specific 

reat soil groups and the part environment has played in determining 
the morphology of the member soils. 


GENERAL ENVIRONMENT AND MORPHOLOGY OF SOILS 
PARENT MATERIALS 


The parent materials of soils of Perry County may be considered 
in two broad classes: (1) Materials residual from the weathering of 
rocks in place and (2) materials transported by water, wind, or grav- 
ity and laid down as unconsolidated deposits of clay, silt, sand, and 
rock fragments. The residual materials are related directly to the 
underlying rocks from which they were derived; transported mate- 
rials, to the soils or rocks from Shieh they were washed or blown, 

The residual parent materials are derived through the weatherin 
of consolidated sedimentary rocks, limestone, shale, and unconsoli- 
dated rocks. The properties of these materials are strongly reflected 
in many of the properties of the soils developed from them. These 
rocks were laid down as unconsolidated sediments, and some were 
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gradually converted to consolidated rocks. Some of the rocks are 
80 Zong geologically that they have not been consolidated. 

ertain soils developed from residual materials are generally as- 
sociated with particular rock formations or parts of rock formations. 
Soils of the Maury and Inman series are derived from the residuum 
of еше Н limestone and shale of the Hermitage formation. The 
Talbott soils are associated with Dixon and Decatur limestones, 
Bodine soils are associated with the Harriman and Fort Payne chert 
formations; Dandridge and Needmore soils are chiefly from Ridge 
top shale.” The soils of the Dickson, Sango, and Mountview series 
are derived from a thin layer of loess over other parent materials. 

Also, the characteristics of transported materials are reflected in 
some of the properties of the soils derived from them. Soils of the 
Pickwick, Paden, Taft, Robertsville, Wolftever, Huntington, Lind- 
side, and Melvin series are derived from transported materials that 
are highly mixed but consist mainly of limestones and products of 
their decomposition. The Pace, Humphreys, Ennis, Lobelville, and 
Greendale soils include material transported from cherty limestone 
materials. The Bruno and Sequatchie soils are derived from trans- 
ported materials that consist mainly of sandstone or Coastal Plain 
sand materials. 

Although a consistent relation exists between the kinds of parent 
materials and some of the characteristics of soils, other soil properties 
especially those of regional significance from the standpoint of soi 

nesis, cannot be correlated with kinds of parent materials and must 
fe attributed to other factors. 


CLIMATE 


The climate of Perry County is temperate and continental. The 
moderately high temperatures favor rapid chemical reactions under 
the moist conditions that exist in the soil most of the time. The high 
rainfall favors intense leaching of soluble materials and eluviation 
of colloidal materials downward in the soil. The freezing of the soil 
for only short periods and to only shallow depths further intensifies 
the degree of weathering and translocation of materials, 

The general climate 1s relatively uniform in the county, but small 
local differences exist because of variations in slope and in exposure 
ofland, On the south- and west-facing 6 the average daily and 
annual temperature of the soil is somewhat higher than on the north- 
and east-facing slopes. Soil temperatures are higher on the steeper 
slopes. Average moisture content is less on the south and west slopes 
than on the north and east slopes. These soil moisture and tempera- 
ture conditions affect the growth of vegetation and the length of time 
that the soil is frozen. Although the differences are small, they are 
significant and may be responsible for some of the local variations 
in soils derived from similar parent materials, Over the entire 
county, however, the differences in climate are not sufficient to ac- 
count for broad differences that exist among the soils, even though the 
climate is responsible for some of the outstanding properties that 
many of the soils have in common. 


ю рокр, W. F. GEOLOGIC MAP OF TENNESSEE. Div. of Geology, Tenn. Dept. of 
Education. 1983. 
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PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE 


Trees, shrubs, grasses, other herbaceous plants, micro-organisms, 
earthworms, and various other forms of plant and animal life live 
on and in the soil and are active in the soil-forming processes. The 
nature of the changes these various biological forces bring about de- 
pends, among other things, on the kinds of life and the life processes 

eculiar to each. The kinds of plants and animals that live on and 
in the soil are determined by environmental factors, including cli- 
mate, parent material, relief, age of the soil, and the associated or- 
ganisms. Climate is the most apparent, though not always the most 
important, influence in determining the kinds of macroflora that grow 
on the well-drained well-developed soils. In this way climate exerts 
а powerful indirect influence on the morphology of soils. 

A general oak-hickory forest association was on most of the well- 
drained well-developed soils, t locally there may have been 
large proportions of chestnut and yellow-poplar in the forest stands 

see this section on Forest). There were probably differences in the 

ensity of stands, the relative proportion of species, and the asso- 
ciated ground cover. Forests in the county as a whole, however, m 
pear to have been relatively uniform. It is doubtful that any of the 
marked differences in properties among the well-drained well-devel- 
oped soils are the direct result of differences in vegetative cover. 

Most of the trees, chiefly of the deciduous type, are moderately 
deep to deep feeders on plant nutrients in the soil Their leaves 
range considerably among species in content of various plant nutri- 
ents, but, in general, the quantities of bases and phosphorus returned 
to the soil in leaves of deciduous trees are high as compared to those 
returned by coniferous trees. The leaves return essential plant nu- 
trients to the upper part of the soil from the lower part and thereby 
retard the depleting action of percolating waters 

Much organic material is added to the soil in the form of dead 
leaves, roots, and entire plants. Most of it is added to the A horizon, 
where it is acted upon by micro-organisms, earthworms, and other 
forms of life and by direct chemical reactions. In Perry County, 
dead leaves and such materials decompose at a rapid rate because tem- 
perature and moisture conditions and the micropopulation of the soil 
are favorable. Under similar drainage conditions organic material 
does not accumulate on well-drained sites in this county to the extent 
that it does in cooler regions. 

Little is known of the micro-organisms, earthworms, and other 
population of the soils, but their importance is probably equal to that 
of the vegetation. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SOILS 


The soils of the county are classified in table 8 so that their genetic 
relations may be more easily understood. The great soil groups 
under each order are shown, and the various soil series are listed under 
each great soil pronn The source and kinds of parent materials and 
the relief of each series are shown. Inasmuch as climate and vegeta- 
tion are relatively uniform throughout the county, they cannot ac- 
cout for the broad differences in the soils and are not listed in the 

able. 
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TaBLe 8.—Sotl series of Perry County, Tenn., classified by higher 
categories, with notes on relief and parent material 


ZONAL SOILS 


Great soil groups Relief 


and series Parent material 


Red Podzolic soils: 
Residuum from— 


Talbott.----------- Undulating to steep. Argillaceous limestone. 

Maury. :.:i2-22222z Undulating to rolling. Phosphatic limestone. 

Pickwick.........- Undulating to Һу. | Mixed alluvium covered with a 
thin loesslike silt mantle. 

Etowah..........- Hilly to steep. .....- Alluvium from a wide variety of 


rocks, including limestone. 


PücO.Luulcce oui Undulating to rolling.| Old colluvium or local alluvium 
from cherty limestone. 
Alluvium from— 


Humphreys. ....... Nearly level to un- Cherty limestone. 

dulating. 

Sequatcehie---------ļ----- Pa (cee eee Sandstone, sand, and some 

limestone. 

Mountview - ------- Rolling to hilly...... Loess underlain by residuum from 
cherty material at 10 to 24 
inches. 

Needmore. .......- Rolling............. Residuum from calcareous shale. 


INTRAZONAL SOILS 


Planosols: 

Dickson. .....-....- Rolling------------- Loess or loesslike material under 
lain by residuum from cherty 
limestone at 24 to 42 inches. 

Bango............- Undulating......... о. 

Paden............- Undulatingtorolling.| Highly mixed alluvium covered 
with thin loesslike silt mantle. 

Tafts-.-2mmRE Nearly level........ Do. 

Robertsville........- Nearly level to de- Do. 

pressional. 

Wolftever.........- Undulating. .......- Alluvium from a wide variety of 
rocks, including limestone. 

AZONAL BOILS 
Lithosols: 
Residuum from— 

Bodine............ Rolling to steep. .... Cherty limestone. 

Inman......-..-.- Hilly to steep. ...... Interbedded shale and phos- 

phatic limestone, 

Dandridge.........|..... ЧӨ ешш азд Calcareous shale. 


Alluvial soils: 
Alluvium chiefly from— 


Huntington Limestone. 

Lindside. ... Do. 

Melvin. ... Do. 
Eg&hm:..l1.2--2223--|ezex Do. 

опаа аео Do. 
Brun0scec2secceeec|e pens Sands or sandstone, but in- 


cluding limestone materials. 
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Taste 8.—Soil series of Perry County, Tenn., classified by higher 
categories, with notes on relief and parent material —Continued 
AZONAL SOIL8—Continued 


Great soil groups : : 
апа вегіев Relief Parent material 


Alluvial soils—Con. 


Ennis... Nearly level........ Cherty limestone. 
Lobelville..........|..... до р-а Do. 
Colluvium or local alluvium 
from— 
Emory............ Undulating......... Limestone. 
Greendale..........| Undulating to rolling. Cherty limestone. 


SOIL ORDERS AND GREAT 80IL GROUPS 


The well-drained well-developed soils have been formed under rela- 
tively similar conditions of climate and vegetation, and it is on these 
soils that climate and vegetation have had the maximum influence, 
with the minimum of modification by relief and age. As a rseult, the 
well-drained soils developed from various kinds of parent materials 
have many properties in common. In the virgin condition, they have 
& layer of organic debris in varying stages of decomposition on the 
surface. All have darker colored A, horizons, and А, horizons are 
lighter in color than either the A, or B. The B horizon is generally 
uniformly colored yellow, brown, or red and is heavier textured than 
the A, ог А. Among the different soils the C horizon varies in color 
ind texture, but it is usually light red or yellow mottled with gray or 

rown. 

The properties mentioned are common to all well-developed well- 
drained soils that have been subjected to conditions of climate and 
vegetation similar to those of Perry County. Since these properties. 
are common to soils of considerable geographic or zonal extent, all 
soils that exhibit them are called zonal soils. Zonal soils are members 
of one of the classes in the highest category in soil classification; the 
are defined as those great groups of soils having well-developed soil 
characteristics that reflect the influence of the active factors of soil 
genesis—climate and living organisms (14). 

In Perry County the zonal soils occur where the parent materials 
have been in place a long time and have not been subject to conditions 
of extreme relief or where the parent material itself is not markedly 
resistant to weathering and soil-forming processes. 

In places where the parent material has been in place only a short 
time, as in the case of recently transported materinls, the soils have 

oorly defined or no genetic horizons. These soils are young and have 

ew or none of the properties of zonal soils and, therefore, are called 
azonal soils. condi soils are members of a second class in the highest 
category of soil classification and are defined as a group of soils with- 
out well-developed profile characteristics because of youth or con- 
ditions of parent material or relief that prevent the development of 
normal soil-profile characteristics (14). 
818416—53— 0 
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Some of these azonal soils are characterized by a moderately dark 
to very dark A, horizon that apparently has a moderately to fairly 
high content of organic matter; by the absence of a layer of illuviation. 
or B horizon; and by parent material that is usually lighter colored 
than the A, horizon and which also may be similar to, lighter than, or 
heavier than the A, horizon in texture. These soils may be referred 
to as AC soils because of the absence of a B horizon. 

The relief of some soils ranges from nearly level to very steep. On 
some steep areas a relatively small quantity of water percolates 
through the soil and a large quantity runs off rapidly. This con- 
tributes to relatively rapid geologic erosion, and the soils are therefore 
young. The materials are constantly renewed or mixed, and the 
changes brought about by vegetation and climate may be so slight that 
the soils are essentially AC soils. These steep soils are also azonal. 

On some nearly level areas where both internal and external drain- 
age are restricted or where geologic erosion is very slow, soils whose 
materials have been in place a long time have certain well-developed 
profile characteristics that zonal soils do not have. Such soils are 
associated geographically with the zonal soils and are called intra- 
zonal soils. They are defined as soils with more or less well-developed 
soil characteristics that reflect the dominating influence of some local 
factor of relief, parent material, or time over the normal effects of 
climate and vegetation (14). The a a of such soils in this 
county are om the result of level relief influenced greatly by the 
character of the parent material and the kinds of vegetation. 

Soils of each of the three broad classes—zonal, azonal, and intra- 
zonal—may be derived from similar kinds of parent materials. With- 
in any one of these classes, major differences among soils appear to be 
closely related to differences in the kinds of parent materials from 
which the soils were derived. The thickness of soils developed from 
residual materials is partly a result of the resistance of the underlying 
rock to weathering, the volume of residue after weathering, and the 
rate of geologic erosion. "The chemical and physical nature of the 
parent material modifies the rate and direction of chemical changes 
that result from climate and vegetation. The kind of parent material 
also exerts a pronounced influence on the kinds of vegetation that grow 
on the soil. Rocks have also contributed to differences among soils 
through their effects on relief. 


Rep Рор2011с бов 


The Red Podzolic soils are a zonal group having thin organic and 
organic-mineral layers over а yellowish-brown leached layer that rests 
on an illuvial red horizon and are developed under a deciduous or 
mixed forest in а warm-temperate moist climate (24). The processes 
involved in soil development are laterization and podzolization. The 
Red Podzolic soils of the county have the characteristics common to 
the Red Podzolic great soil group, and all apparently have developed 
under relatively similar conditions of cl ale and vegetation. 
They are level to steep and well drained. Although they range some- 
what in degee of maturity, all are sufficiently oli to have at least a 
moderately well developed Red Podzolic soil profile. Differences 
among the parent materials of the various soils are great, and many 
of the differences among soil profiles can be correlated with differences 
among parent materials, 
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Talbott series 


Soils of the Talbott series have heavy-textured B and C horizons, 
a property that is associated with the argillaceous limestone from 
which they are derived. Their position, relief, and thickness indicate 
that the limestone weathers rapidly and leaves a aen small 
uantity of insoluble residue after weathering. When cultivated 
they erode readily. Under natural vegetation they may have eroded 
relativel mpi, which may partly account for their shallow depth 
over bedrock. Like the other zonal soils of the area, they have de- 
veloped under a deciduous forest vegetation and warm-temperate 
moist climate, In places the forest cover contains many cedars, but 
this has not significantly influenced the morphology. 
Profile description of Talbott silt loam, rolling phase, under a 
forest cover consisting mainly of cedar, post oak, and pignut hickory: 

Ac. % to 0 inch, partly decomposed layer of leaves, twigs, and bark. 

Ax. 0 to 114 inches, dark grayish-brown mellow silt loam containing nu- 
merous small roots; medium acid." 

As 1% to 6 inches, light grayish-brown friable silt loam containing many 
large and small roots; strongly acid. 

B. 6 to 9 inches, yellowish-brown moderately friable silty clay loam; 
strongly acid. 

Вз. 9 to 25 inches, yellowish-red strongly plastic silty clay; breaks into 
well-defined medium subangular nutlike particles when dry; a few 
medium and large roots present; strongly acid. 

B.. 25 to 30 inches, yellowish-red silty clay less sticky and plastic than layer 
above; splotehed with gray and yellow; contains very few roots; 
strongly acid. 

C. 30 to 36 inches, very strongly plastic heavy silty clay highly mottled with 
gray, yellow, red, and brown; eontains several small brown con- 
cretions ; slightly acid; limestone bedrock at about 36 inches. 


Maury series 


The Maury soil has developed from material residual from the 
weathering of phosphatic limestone. "Where the parent material con- 
tains a small admixture of loess, the upper part of the profile is lighter 
in texture and more friable than in other areas. Reaction is medium 
acid, and content of plant nutrients, especially phosphorus, is high. 
Since this soil is the most productive of the well-developed soils in 
the county and has a dark A horizon, it probably originally supported 
the most luxuriant vegetation. A heavy vegetative growth and a 
high content of organic matter tend to inhibit erosion and cause a 
more friable surface soil and subsoil and a thicker solum. In many 
places, the underlying phosphatic limestone is interbedded with shale. 
On steep slopes, Inman soil has developed from the residuum of these 
interbedded rocks. 


Profile of Maury silty clay loam, eroded rolling phase, under a 
forest of oaks, hickory, cedar, elm, cherry, and other hardwoods: 


Ao. 15 to 0 inch, forest litter. 

A, 0 to 2 inches, dark-brown mellow silt loam containing numerous fibrous 
roots; slightly acid, 

As. 2 to 9 inches, brown or slightly reddish-brown friable silt loam con- 
taining many roots of all sizes; medium acid. 

A: 9 to 12 inches, light-brown friable heavy silt loam containing several 
roots; medium acid. 

B.. 12 to 16 inches, brown friable heavy silty clay loam; medium acid. 


п Degree of acidity determined by Soiltex Method, 
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B. 16 to 35 Inches, reddish-brown silty clay; moderately friable when 
moist but plastic when wet; when dry, breaks into fine to med- 
ium subangular nutlike particles; many very small black con- 
cretions and several large roots present ; slightly acid. 

B. 35 to 45 inches, reddish-brown strongly plastic silty clay; slightly 
darker, less distinct in structure, and higher in content of con- 
cretions than layer above; medium acid. 

C. 45 to 100 inches, dark-brown strongly plastic silty clay; contains many 
small partly weathered limestone fragments and concretions; 
splotched with yellow and gray, especially in the lower part; 
neutral reaction, 


Pickwick series 


Pickwick soils cia high stream terraces and are underlain by 
old alluvium that has been covered to a depth of 30 inches with loess. 
The parent material consists of loess or various mixtures of loess 
and alluvium. The alluvium is highly mixed and has washed from 
upland soils underlain by a wide variety of rocks, including lime- 
stone, shale, sandstone, and Coastal Plain sands and clays. The 
no material is similar to that of the Paden soils, but because the 

ickwick are on stronger slopes and are underlain by more perme- 
able material, two soil series have developed. 

Profile description of Pickwick silt loam, rolling phase, under a 
forest consisting mainly of oak, hickory, yellow-poplar, maple, mul- 
berry, and sweetgum: 

A. % to 0 Inch, mat of partly decomposed leaves and twigs. 

A, 0 to З inches, dark grayish-brown mellow gilt loam containing num- 
erous fibrous roots; neutral to slightly acid. 

А, 8 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable silt loam containing many small 
roots; slightly acid. 

As. 8 to 10 inches, yellowish-brown friable heavy silt loam; strongly acid. 

B, 10 to 12 Inches, light-brown friable heavy silty clay loam; strongly 
acid. 

B, 12 to 28 inches, brown or light reddish-brown friable silty clay loam; 
breaks into moderately well-developed subangular nutlike particles 
when dry; crushed particles yellowish brown; several! large roots 
present ; strongly acid. 

Bs. 26 to 33 inches, reddish-brown friable silty clay loam lightly splotched 
with gray and yellow; less well-developed structure than horizon 
above; contains several small concretions and a few roots. 

С. 33 to 50 inches, reddish-brown, splotched with yellow and gray, friable 
silty clay; contains some gravel and very few roots. 


Etowah series 


The soils of the Etowah series are on high terraces in the more 
dissected areas. They are associated with Pickwick soils. Their 
arent material, consisting of old alluvium with very little or no 
р influence, is а mixture of wash from upland soils underlain by 
limestone, shale, sandstone, and Coastal Plain sand and clay. The 
material is characterized by a high content of gravel in this county. 
The relatively open substrata of Etowah soils favor rapid leaching, 
but high fertility has encouraged a heavy forest growth, and as a 
result there is a relatively high content of organic matter in the 
upper horizons of the soils. 
Profile description of Etowah gravelly silt loam; hilly phase: 
A. to 2 inches, dark grayish-brown loose gravelly silt loam stained dark 
with organic matter. 
As. 2 to 8 Inches, grayish-brown loose gravelly silt loam. 


Ih. & to 30 inches, reddish-brown friable gravelly silty clay loam. 
С. 30 Inches +, reddish-brown very gravelly silt loam to silty clay loam. 
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YELLOW PonzoLic 8011.8 


Yellow Podzolic soils are a group of zonal soils having thin organic 
and organic-mineral layers over a grayish-yellow leached layer that 
rests on a yellow horizon (74). The Yellow Podzolic soils of this 
county have undulating relief and were developed under a forest vege- 
tation that was mainly deciduous. The undergrowth may have been 
less luxuriant and somewhat different than on the Red Podzolic soils 
of the county, although the degree of uniformity of such a relation is 
unknown. Climate conditions for soils of the two groups were ap- 
parently similar, and the parent materials were derived from similar 
materials. 

The cause of the pronounced color differences between the Yellow 
Podzolic and the Red Podzolic soils is unknown. It appears, however, 
that the Yellow Podzolic soils of the county are generally associated 
with parent materials either younger, lower in bases, or less well 
drained internally than parent materials of the Red Podzolic soils. 


Pace series 


The Pace soils are developed from local alluvium or colluvium 
washed from adjacent Bodine soils, They occupy positions similar 
to those of the Emory and Greendale soils, but their material is older. 
They have developed from material lower in bases than the Emory 
and differ from the Greendale chiefly in age and degree of profile 
development. Pace soils are relatively young as compared to most 
Yellow Podzolic soils of the county, and in degree of textural profile 
development they vary from place to place. . 

Profile description of Pace cherty silt loam, rolling phase, that ap- 
parently has never been cleared and is covered by oak and hickory: 

Ao. 16 to 0 inch, partly decomposed forest litter. 

A; 0 to 24% inches, dark-gray cherty silt loam containing many fibrous 
roots; medium acid. 

Аз. 2% to 8 Inches, graylsh-brown friable cherty silt loam containing several 
small and large roots; strongly acid. 

Ах. 8 to 12 inches, light-brown friable silt loam; strongly acid. 

B;. 12 to 86 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam changing grad- 
ually to brownish yellow in lower part of the horizon; contains 
several angular chert fragments and large roots; medium acid. 

В». 36 to 40 inches, light brownish-yellow cherty silty clay loam splotched 
with gray; strongly acid. 

C. 40 inches +, mottled gray, brown, and yellow сһегіу. silty clay loam. 


Humphreys series 


Humphreys soils occur on low terraces along streams in the cherty 
limestone hills section. They have developed on nearly level areas 
under a deciduous forest. eir parent material consists of general 
stream alluvium. Nearly all of this alluvium has been washed from 
cherty soils, but some loess material is included in places. Many areas 
are subject to infrequent overflow and thus receive some additional 
sediment. Humphreys soils are well drained, relatively young, and 
show little profile development. In most places, however, the pro- 
file is sufficiently well developed for the soils to be included with the 
Yellow Podzolic group. 
Profile description of Humphreys silt loam under cultivation: 
Аз. 0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown mellow silt loam; strongly acid. 


B.. 10 to 14 inches, brown or slightly reddish-brown friable heavy silt loam; 
medium acid. 
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B.. 14 to 82 inches, light-brown friable light silty clay loam that changes 
gradually to light brown with depth; has very weak small sub- 
angular nutlike structure; slightly acid. 

В,. 32 to 42 inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow friable heavy silt 
loam lightly splotched with yellow and gray; medium acid. 

C. 42 inches, loose chert fragments mixed with a highly mottled gray, yel- 
low, and rust-brown silty matertal. 


Sequatchie series 


The Sequatchie soils are on low Tennessee River terraces and have 
developed from general stream alluvium in which sandy material pre- 
dominates. External drainage is moderately slow, and internal drain- 
age, moderate. They were developed under a hardwood forest and 
under climatic conditions similar to those of other zonal soils of the 
county. In most places the profile is that of a Yellow Podzolic soil, 
although some of the materials from which the soils are derived were 
so recently deposited that only a weak profile has developed. 

Profile description of Sequatchie fine sandy loam under a forest 
éover of oak, hickory, sycamore, maple, elm, and other hardwoods: 

As. 16 to 0 inch, partly decomposed forest litter. 

Ал. 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray loose fine sandy loam containing many fibrous 
roots; slightly acid. 

As. 2 to 8 inches, grayish-brown very friable fine sandy loam containing 
several large and small roots; strongly acid. 

Aa. 8 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown friable fine sandy loam; strongly acid. 

B,. 12 to 32 inches, brown friable fine sandy clay loam that grades to yellow- 
ish brown in lower parts; weakly developed fine nutlike structure; 
several large roots present; strongly acid. 

C. 82 inches +, friable flne sandy loam, mottled with gray, yellow, brown, 
and rust brown; below 60 inches material consists of stratified layers 
of silt and sand; strongly acid. 


Mountview series 


The well-drained well-developed Mountview soils are in the zonal 

oup of Yellow Podzolic soils. They have developed from a thin 
ee or loesslike silt mantle overlying cherty limestone residuum. 
The relatively chert-free layer has a maximum thickness of about 20 
inches; consequently, the soils are correlated as shallow phases. The 
B horizon is partly from loess and partly from cherty limestone 
residuum, or from a mixture of the two. Areas are chiefly on narrow 
ridge crests in the cherty limestone hills section, but some are on ridge 
slopes. Slopes range from Б to 30 percent but are usually less than 
90 percent. 

These soils have developed under a natural vegetation of deciduous 
hardwoods, chiefly white, red, post, and blackjack oaks and hickory. 
They are similar to the Dickson soil in position and in parent material, 
but they differ in not having a siltpan. The shallowness of the silt 
layer and slightly better drainage have probably been largely respon- 
sible for the eck of a siltpan. 

Profile description of Mountview silt loam, hilly shallow phase: 

A, 0 to 1 inch, gray loose silt loam stained dark with organic matter. 

Аз. 1 to 8 inches, grayish-yellow or yellowish-gray mellow silt loam. 

B,. 8 to 12 Inches, light yellowish-brown friable heavy silt loam with a fine 
weak crumb structure. 

B, 12 to 24 inches, yellowish-brown or brownish-yellow friable silty clay 
loam with a moderately well-developed nutlike structure; grades into 
cherty silty clay loam at a depth of about 16 Inches. 


C. 24 inches +, brownish-yellow cherty silty clay loam splotched with brown, 
yellow, and gray; variable in thickness and extends to cherty limestone. 
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Needmore series 


The Needmore soils have developed chiefly from the residuum of 
calcareous shale, but in this ш the parent material is influenced 
to an appreciable extent by a small admixture of loess. These soils 
therefore are lighter in texture and more friable than is considered 
typical for the series. They have gs a on 5- to 15-percent slopes 
under a deciduous forest vegetation. In contrast, Dandridge soils, 
also derived from the residuum of calcareous shale but developed on 
the slopes greater than 15 percent, are AC soils and differ from the 
Needmore chiefly in being shallower and in not having well-defined 
horizons. The particular combination of slope and parent material 
is apparently responsible for the characteristics that differentiate 
Needmore soils from the Dandridge. . В 

Profile description of Needmore silt loam, rolling phase, taken in 
a forested area on which oak, hickory, beech, and black walnut were 
the dominant trees: 

Ac. 14 to 0 inch, thin mat of partly decomposed leaves and twigs. 

Ал. 0 to 115 inches, medium-gray mellow silt loam having several small 
shale fragments and many small roots; strongly acid. 

Аз. 1% to 8 inches, yellowish-gray friable silt loam containing several small 
shale fragments and large and small roots; very strongly acid. 

As. 8 to 10 inches, grayish-yellow friable silt loam; strongly acid. 

B.. 10 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow moderately friable silty clay loam that 
grades into yellow and contains some gray splotches in lower part 
of horizon; contains many shale fragments and several large roots; 
strongly acid. 

C. 20 to 80 inches, pale-yellow silty clay loam splotched with gray; con- 
tains considerable quantities of highly weathered shale; underlain 
by level-bedded shale. 


PLANOSOLS 


Planosols are an intrazonal group of soils with eluviated surface 
horizons underlain by B horizons more аа illuviated, cemented, 
or а than those of associated normal soils; they have de- 
veloped on a nearly level upland surface under grass or forest vege- 
tation in a humid or subhumid climate (14). In Perry County most 
of the soils classed as Planosols are characterized by a siltpan at a 
depth of about 2 feet. Drainage varies from moderately well drained 
to poorly drained, and some of the more poorly drained soils have 
claypans rather than siltpans. The siltpan is not a zone of high 
clay concentration; in fact, the clay content is low. The material is 
compact rather than cemented, although there may be some silica 
cementation, 

The Planosol soils developed under climatic conditions similar to 
those under which the zonal soils developed, but internally they are 
more moist and less well aerated. Some differences probably existed 
in kinds of vegetation, although deciduous forest was on boui. Re- 
lief is such that geological erosion is slow, but that factor alone is not 
the cause of their formation. It has been observed that the sit pan 
soils in the country are formed from parent material very high in 
silt and very fine sand and low in clay and coarse sand, and that the 
are underlain by material restricting internal drainage. In general, 
the thicker а, more compact siltpans are associated with the less 
permeable underlying materials and with the areas having the least 
sloping surface. 
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Dickson series 


In large part the pe material for the Dickson soil is loess, but 
a part of the loesslike silt is probably derived from weathering of 
the underlying cherty limestone. In the counties farther east, how- 
ever, Dickson soils have evidently develo ed from parent material 
that has weathered chiefly from the underlying cherty limestone. 
The moderately well drained Dickson soil is characterized by a well- 
developed siltpan at a depth of about 2 feet and is underlain by highly 
siliceous cherty limestone residuum. . 

Profile description of Dickson silt loam, rolling phase, under forest 
consisting mainly of oak and hickory : 

Ao. 14 to 0 inch, partly decayed forest litter. 

Ал. 0 to 1 inch, medium-gray mellow silt loam having numerous small roots; 
strongly acid. 

As. 1 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam containing several large 
and small roots; very strongly acid. 

B. 8 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; grades into 
brownish yellow in the lower part of horizon; several large roots 
present; medium subangular nutlike structure is poorly defined; 
strongly acid. 

B. 20 to 24 inches, yellow silty clay loam splotched with gray and pene- 
trated by a few roots; very strongly acid. 

Pan. 84 to 40 inches, compact silty clay loam mottled with gray, yellow, and 
brown and containing very few roots. 

C. 40 Inches +, fragmental chert mixed with highly mottled silty clay 
loam. 


Sango series 


The Sango soil is imperfectly to moderately well drained and has 
developed from a loesslike silt mantle underlain by cherty limestone 
residuum. The differences between this soil and the Dickson are 
closely associated with internal drainage, and in this county the ex- 
ternal drainage of the Sango is somewhat slower than that of the 
Dickson. The poorer drainage is apparently responsible for the 
lighter colored more highly leached profile. In general, the forest 
cover is somewhat different, but this results from rather than causes 
the differences. Forest on the Sango soil consists chiefly of black- 
jack and post oaks. 

Profile description of Sango silt loam: 

Ao. 14 to 0 inch, partly decayed forest litter. 

Ал. 0 to 1 inch, medium-gray mellow silt loam containing many small roots. 

Ax. 1 to 6 Inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam containing several roots 
of all sizes. 

B.. 6 to 18 inches, brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam that grades to pale 
yellow in the lower part: contains several large roots. 

В,. 18 to 22 inches, pale-yellow silty clay loam splotched with gray and hav- 
ing a few roots. 

Pan. 22 to 35 inches, compact silty clay loam mottled with gray, yellow, and 
brown and penetrated by very few roots. 


С. 35 inches +, highly mottled very cherty silty clay loam that grades into 
beds of chert. 


Paden series 


The moderately well drained Paden soils of the high terraces are 
characterized by a siltpan at a depth of about 2 feet. They belong to 
the Planosol group of intrazonal soils. In most places they have 
apparently developed from a thin layer of loess underlain by highl 
mixed old alluvium. In some places, however, they may have devel- 
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oped from old Tennessee River alluvium, including materials from 
limestone, shale, sandstone, Coastal Plain sand, clay, and loess, or 
from a mixture of loess and alluvium. This material is high in con- 
tent of silt and very fine sand and low in coarse and medium sands. 

Profile description of Paden silt loam, undulating phase, under for- 
est, chiefly oak: 


Ao. % to 0 inch, partly decayed forest litter. 

Ал. 0 to 1 inch, medlum-gray mellow silt loam containing many fibrous roots ; 
medium acid. 

As. 1 to 5 inches, yellowlsh-gray mellow silt loam containing several large 
and small roots; strongly acid. 

As. D to Т inches, grayish-yellow mellow silt loam; strongly acid. 

B.. 7 to 9 inches, brownish-yellow friable heavy silt loam. 

B.. 9 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam grading to brown- 
ish yellow in the lower part; fine to medium weak subangular nut- 
like structure; contains several large roots; strongly acid. 

B. 20 to 28 inches, Hght brownish-yellow friable silty clay loam lightly 
splotched with gray; strongly acid. 

Pan. 23 to 38 Inches, brownish-yéliow compact silty clay loam splotched and 
streaked with gray, yellow, and brown awd containing some gravel ; 
when dry, material breaks into large angular nutlike particles; 
strongly acid. 

C. 38 inches +, brownish-red moderately friable silty clay loam lightly 
splotched with gray; contains considerable quantity of gravel; 
medium acid. 


Taft series 


The soil of the Taft series is intermediate between the Paden and 
Robertsville soils in drainage and in many profile characteristics. It 
occupies nearly level to gently sloping Tennessee River terraces and 
is underlain by old stream alluvium washed chiefly from soils under- 
lain by limestone material. On high terraces, this alluvium is prob- 
ably covered by a thin layer of loess in many places. Associated 
soils on high terraces are of the Paden series, and on low terraces, of 
the Wolftever or Humphreys. Both external and internal drainage 
are slow. 

Profile description of Taft silt loam: 


Ai. 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray mellow silt loam stained with organic matter. 
Аз. 2 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray mellow silt loam containing a few soft 
brown concretions. 


Вз з. 8 to 15 Inches, pale-yellow friable silty clay loam lightly splotched with 
gray in lower part. 

Bas. 15 to 22 inches, friable silty clay loam highly mottled with gray, yel- 
low, and brown; contains large, soft, brown concretions. 

Pan. 22 to 42 inches, very compact silty clay loam; breaks into coarse ir- 
regularly shaped particles coated with bluish-gray material; 
crushed particles highly mottled with gray, yellow, and brown. 

C. 42 to 60 inches+, yellowish-brown brittle heavy silty clay loam splotched 
with yellow and gray. 


Robertsville series 


The poorly drained Robertsville soil is light colored and has а 
compact layer below the subsoil. It has developed from old alluvium 
similar to that giving rise to the Taft and Wolftever soils. It occurs 
in nearly level or depressed places on low terraces. Drainage, both 
internal and external, is very slow. The poorer drainage, resulting 
in differences in internal soil conditions and causing variations in 
biological activity, is the chief factor differentiating the Robertsville 
from the Taft soils. 
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Profile description of Robertsville silt loam: 


М. 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray mellow silt loam stained with organic matter 
and splotched with rust brown; contains many large (% to % 
inch) brown concretions, 

As. 2 to 8 inches, mellow silt loam mottled with dark gray and rust brown 
and having many large, soft, brown concretions. 

Bs 8 to 20 inches, friable silty clay loam highly mottled with НЕЋЕ gray 
and pale yellow; becomes predominantly light gray in lower part, 

Pan. 20 to 44 inches, blulsh-gray very compact heavy silty clay loam that 
contains many large, soft, brown concretions. 

С. 44 to 60 inches +, yellowish-brown brittle heavy silty clay loam splotched 
with yellow and gray. 


Wolftever series 


Soils of the Wolftever series are characterized by a moderately 
compact to compact subsoil. They occupy nearly level low youn 
terraces of the Tennessee River. Drainage, both internal and external, 
is moderate. The үш alluvium for Wolftever soils has come 
chiefly from uplands underlain by limestone, but it includes some 
materia] from a wide variety of rocks. Although silt content is high, 
clay content is higher than in the parent materials of most Planosols. 
Because the Wolftever soils are on young terraces, it is not likely 
that their profiles are entirely a result of soil-forming processes. 
Their profiles may result partly from very fine material deposited 
on what are now the substratum and subsoil layers. The planosolic 
characteristics of these soils are only weakly ушы у and they have 
many characteristics in common with the Yellow odzolic Soils. 

Profile description of Wolftever silt loam under hardwood forest: 

Ao. 14 to 0 inch, partly decomposed forest litter. 

A. 0 to 2 inches, dark-gray mellow silt loam containing many fibrous roots; 
slightly acid. 

As. 2 to 6 inches, brownish-gray friable silt loam containing numerous large 
and small roots; slightly acid. 

Аз. 6 to 8 inches, light grayish-brown friable heavy silt loam containing 
several large roots; medium acid. 

Bı. 8 to 12 Inches, yellowish-brown friable silty clay loam; strongly acid. 

B. 12 to 24 Inches, yellowish-brown moderately compact heavy silty clay 
loam containing several large roots; strongly acid. 

B.. 24 to 84 inches, brownish-yellow slightly compact heavy silty clay loam; 
several very small black concretions present, but very few roots 
penetrate; strongly acid, 

C. 34 Inches +, brownish-yellow brittle silty clay loam, splotched with gray 
and yellow; contains a few small concretions and some sand and 
gravel; strongly acid. 


Ілтновогв 


Lithosols are ап azonal group of soils with no clearly expressed. 
soil morphology; they consist of a freshly and imperfectly weathered 
mass of rock fragments, largely confined to steeply sloping land (74). 
These soils occupy positions where geologic erosion is relatively rapid 
and generally consist of materials easily eroded. Ав а result, material 
js removed from the surface or mixed to such an extent that soil- 
forming processes have not acted on the soil long enough to produce 
well-defined genetic soil properties. As mapped, the Lithosol soils 
may include small areas of zonal soils. 

One land type mapped in this county is а man-made Lithosol. It 
consists of rough gullied land that has in most areas lost the true 
soil because of accelerated erosion induced by man’s activities. 
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Bodine series 


Members of the Bodine series are chiefly on hilly to steep slopes in 
the highly dissected parts of the cherty limestone hills section. The 
have developed from material rendan. from the weathering of level- 
bedded Mississippian and Dovonian cherts and are everywhere char- 
acterized by a high content of chert fragments. 

Bodine soils are highly leached, strongly to very strongly acid, and 
low in fertility. They vary considerably in profile develo ment but 
do not have developed profiles. In some places, especia y on the 
lower parts of long slopes, chert fragments and soil materials have 
sloughed down from above, resulting in a considerably deeper soil than 
рга, Slopes range from about 5 to 60 ош ut in most areas 
they are 20 to 40 percent. The soils are rapidly to very rapidly drained 
both internally and externally. 

Profile development has been considerably retarded by the highly 
resistant parent material and by the steep slope. The chert fragments, 
which comprise a great proportion of the material, are highly resistant 
to disintegration and become available for soil formation at an ex- 
ceedingly slow rate. In addition, because of strong relief and the 
consequent rapid runoff, little water remains for plant growth, energy 
for soil formation is low, and the soil material tends to be removed 
rapidly. The parent material does not remain in place long enough 
for the dynamic soil-forming agencies (climate and vegetation) to 
form well-developed genetic soil profiles. Consequently, the profiles 
of the Bodine soils have not develo ed to the extent that they would 
be included in the zonal group of Yellow Podzolic soils. 

Profile deseription of Bodine cherty loam, steep phase, on a steep 
slope and under a forest consisting mainly of oaks: 

Ac. % to Oinch, partly decomposed forest litter. 

Ал. 0 to 2% inches, medium-gray loose cherty loam containing many small 
roots and chert fragments 14 to 1 Inch across. 

As. 2% to 12 inches, yellowish-gray very friable cherty leam containing 

` several large and small roots. 

C. 12 inches +, mottled brown, yellow, and gray partly cemented porous 
chert rubble that is penetrated by very few roots; stratified beds of 
chert and siltstone at 40 inches. 


Inman serles 


The Inman soil has developed from the residuum of interbedded 
hee limestone and shale. The alternate layers of the thinly 
edded limestone and shale are exposed on the steep slopes. The 
residuum is highly mixed, but the proportion of material from each 
source varies greatly within short distances. Areas are hilly or 
steep, and geological erosion has removed the soil material almost as 
uickly as it has formed. Some Inman soil has formed from material 
that would give rise to Maury soil in areas of mild relief. The com- 
bination of mixed phosphatic limestone and shale residuum with steep 
slopes is probably responsible for the development of the Inman series. 
Profile description of Inman silty clay loam, eroded hilly phase: 
A. 0 to 2 ee grayish-brown friable silt loam stained with organic 
matter. 
Аз, 2 to 8 inches, grayish-brown friable heavy silt loam with a moderately 
well-developed fine crumb structure. 


As. 8 to 12 inches, light-brown friable heavy silt loam or silty clay loam 
with a weak small nut structure. 
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C. 12 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow strongly plastic silty clay splotched 
with yellow and gray and containing numerous unweathered shale 
fragments; bedrock lies directly below. 


Dandridge sertes 


Soils of the Dandridge series, like the Needmore, have developed 
from the residuum of calcareous shale. They have formed under a 
similar kind of deciduous forest vegetation and under somewhat simi- 
lar conditions of internal drainage, although surface runoff is more 
rapid. Dandridge soils are predominantly hilly and steep, and nat- 
ural erosion apparently has been-rapid enough to almost keep расе 
with soil development. Consequently, the soils are shallow, contain 
many shale fragments, and have very weakly developed profiles. In 
contrast, the Needmore soils have well-developed zonal profiles. 
Dandridge soils are differentiated from the Inman soil chiefly on the 
basis of differences in parent rock, although there are easily recog- 
nizable differences in profile characteristics. 

Profile description of Dandridge silt loam, hilly phase: 

Ax 0 to 2 inches, medium- to dark-gray friable silt loam having several 
small shale fragments and numerous small roots, 

As. 2 to 8 inches, yellowish-gray friable silt loam containing several small 
shale fragments and large and small roots. 

As 8 to R inches, grayish-yellow moderately friable silt loam to silty clay 
oam. 

C. 10 to 20 inches, brownish-yellow moderately friable silty clay loam 
splotched with gray and yellow; contains considerable quantities of 


small shale fragments but very few roots; underlain by level- 
bedded shale. 


ALLUVIAL SOILS 


Alluvial soils are an azonal group of soils that have developed from 
transported and relatively recently deposited material (alluvium) and 
that are characterized by weak or no modification of the material by 
soil-forming processes (74). In Perry County Alluvial soils are on 
first bottom lands, along streams, and on foot slopes. They have 
nearly level or gently sloping relief and good to very slow internal 
drainage. Their main properties in common are those related to the 
lack of a soil profile in which the horizons are genetically related. 

Alluvial soils derived from similar parent material may differ in 
the condition of drainage, and consequently in properties. Alluvial 
soils have been differentiated mainly on the basis of properties associ- 
ated with good, imperfect, or poor drainage. 


Huntington, Lindside, and Melvin series 


Soils of the Huntington, Lindside, and Melvin series are derived 
from young general stream alluvium washed chiefly from limestone 
material. ey have formed under hardwood forest. Depending on 
differences in drainage, the association of trees varies somewhat among 
the soil series. Differences among these soils are closely associated 
with differences in drainage. All occupy nearly level to slightly de- 
pressional positions, and all are young and do not have developed 
profiles. In general, they are higher in bases, piers nitrogen, 
and humus than are the associated zonal soils of the uplands. 

The Huntington soil is brown silt loam to depths of 24 inches or 
more, below which the material is splotched with gray and yellow. In 
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many places, the upper part, to a.depth of 8 to 12 inches, is brown 
mellow silt loam nd the lower part 1s light-brown friable silty clay 
loam. This difference between layers may be due partly to soil- 
forming processes, but it is probably the result of deposition. 

The ИТАР soils аге intermediate in drainage between the well- 
drained Huntington soil and the poorly drained Melvin soil. The 
material composing the Lindside soils probably originated in the same 
areas as that of the Huntington soil. In general, Lindside soils соп- 
sist of mellow brown silt loam to a depth of about 12 inches, below 
which is similar or slightly heavier textured material highly mottled 
with gray, brown, and rust brown. The mottling indicates that the 
soil remains waterlogged much of the time. 

The Melvin is a poorly drained soil associated with Huntington, 
Lindside, and Egam soils. Most of the material composing it prob- 
ably originated in the upland underlain by limestone, but considerable 
variation was allowed in the mapping. The Melvin soil is prevail- 
ingly light colored and highly mottled from the surface downward. 


Egam series 


The dark moderately well drained soil of the Egam series oc- 
cupies high first bottoms along the Tennessee River. The alluvium 
is similar in origin to that of the Huntington soil, but it was de- 
posited in slack water or where the rate of flow was very slow. The 
sediments therefore consist of much heavier materials. Egam silty 
clay loam has & dark grayish-brown to almost black moderately 

lastic silty clay loam "fbr ipn soil to a depth of about 19 inches. 

elow 12 inches is grayish-brown to yellowish-brown moderately 
compact silty clay loam. The difference between the surface soil and 
the subsoil is due partly to soil-forming processes, but such modifica- 
tion is weak and the soil is therefore classified as Alluvial. 


Dunning series 


The soil of the Dunning series is young. It is derived from 
heavy-textured alluvium washed ШЫЙ, from soils underlain by 
limestone, chiefly the stony land types from Talbott and Colbert 
soil materials. Dunning soil differs from the Melvin in being heavier 
textured, less acid, higher in organic matter, and darker. In Perry 
County it is also somewhat better drained. To depths of about 12 
to 16 inches, this nearly neutral soil is dark grayish-brown or almost 
black, tough, strongly plastic silty clay. Below this, it is highly 
mottled brown, yellow, and gray silty clay grading into bluish-gray 
silty clay. 


Bruno series 


The Bruno, soils, occupying the first bottoms of the Tennessee River, 
consist chiefly of material washed from upland soils underlain by 
sandstone or sandy Coastal Plain material. They occur principally 
on the high natural levees and consist of coarser particles, apparently 
influenced considerably by limestone material, that have been deposited 
by swiftly flowing floodwaters. Bruno loamy sand is light-brown 
or yellowish-brown loose loamy sand to depths of 12 to 20 inches, 
below which is brownish-yellow or light-brown loose loamy sand, 
Stratified sandy alluvium is below 26 to 82 inches in most places. 
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Ennis and Lobelville series 


The young Ennis and Lobelville soils formed from materials washed 
from uplands underlain by cherty limestone. They are along all 
major streams in the cherty limestone hills section. Their parent 
materials have not been significantly altered by soil-forming processes, 
and they are classified as Alluvial soils. 

The Ennis soils, like the Huntington which they resemble, are well 
drained and predominantly brown. They are, however, lighter in 
texture and lower in bases, phosphorus, nitrogen, and humus. The 
Ennis soils are characterized by varying quantities of chert fragments 
throughout the profile. They consist of light-brown to grayish-brown 
silt loam to a depth of about 12 inches, below which is light-brown 
friable silt loam having some splotches of gray below 24 inches. Beds 
of chert fragments are at 3 to 5 feet in most places. The cherty soil 
contains sufficient water-worn chert fragments in the plow layer 
fo interfere with cultivation. 

The Lobelville soils, like the Ennis, have developed from materials 
washed chiefly from upland soils underlain by cherty limestone. They 
differ from the Ennis soils in being less well drained; they are simi- 
lar to the Lindside soils in drainage. Lobelville soils consist of gray- 
ish-brown mellow silt loam to depths of about 12 to 15 inches. Below 
this the material is light-brown silt loam splotched with gray, rust 
brown, and yellow. Considerable chert is in the lower layers in most 

laces. The quantity of water-worn chert fragments in the plow 
ayer of the cherty type interferes with cultivation. 


Emory series 


The soil of the Emory series is a young alluvial one occurring along 
foot slopes and benches at the base of upland slopes, chiefly alon, 
intermittent streams. It was developed from local alluvium an 
colluvium washed from Talbott and Maury soils, with which it is 
closely associated geographically, It developed under hardwood for- 
est in a climate similar to that under which the associated zonal soils 
were formed, but its materials were so recently deposited that soil- 
forming processes have not had time to act and no genetic profile has 
developed. The relief is nearly level to gently sloping. 

Profile description of Emory silt loam: 

1. 0 to 10 inches, brown friable silt loam with a week fine crumb structure; 
in many places soil appears to be a very recent accumulation of 
material washed from the adjoining upland slopes; in virgin soil 
upper 2 or 3 inches are stained dark with organic matter. 

2. 10 to 30 inches, light-brown, brown, or reddish-brown friable silt loam 
or silty clay loam. 

3. 30 to 40 inches, yellowlsh-brown to reddish-brown friable silt loam or 
silty clay loam splotched with gray; bedrock at 4 to 6 feet in 
most places. 


Greendale series 


The Greendale soils are on nearly level to sloping foot slopes along 
intermittent streams and on alluvial-colluvial fans. Their parent 
material consists of recent deposits of local alluvium and colluvium 
washed chiefly from Bodine soils. In most places there are frequent 
additions from adjoining upland slopes. As a result, the soil is 
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young, has little profile development ; and is included in the Alluvial 
soils group. 
Profile description of Greendale cherty loam, undulating phase: 


1. 0 to 10 inches, grayish-brown to brownish-gray friable cherty loam. 

2. 10 to 20 inches, yellowish-brown friable cherty loam or light cherty silty 
clay loam. 

8. 20 Inches +, brownish-yellow very cherty loam splotched with gray. 
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SOILS OF PERRY COUNTY, TENNESSEE: SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


М Bi Subsoil 

" ap . ope А 

Soils symbol Parent material range Surface soil color 

Color Consistence 

Bodine cherty loam: . Percent . 

Eroded hilly phase. ....... Ba Residuum from cherty limestone. | 15-30 Brownie gray to grayish yel- | Brownish yellow_..-_.------- Weakly cemented. 
ow. 

Eroded rolling phase. ..... Bs Residuum from cherty limestone. . 5-15 Browne gray to grayish yel- | Brownish yellow............- Weakly cemented, 
ow. 

Eroded steep рһазе__.----- Bc Residuum from cherty limestone..| 30-60 | Brownish gray to grayish yel- | Brownish yellow.........---- Weakly cemented. 
low. 

Hilly phase--------------- Вр Residuum from eherty limestone_.| 15-30 | Brownish gray to yellowish | Brownish yellow............- Weakly cemented. 
gray. 

Rolling phase. ............ Bu Residuum from cherty limestone. . 5-15 | Brownish gray to yellowish | Brownish yellow...........-- Weakly cemented. 
gray. 

Steep phase- ------------- Br Residuum from cherty limestone__| 30-60 | Brownish gray to yellowish | Brownish yellow............- Weakly cemented. 
gray. 

Bruno fine sandy loam......... Ba Alluvium washed chiefly from soils 0-3 Grayish brown to light brown. Light brown......---.-.---- Very friable. 

underlain by sandstone and 
Coastal Plain sands but includ- 
ing limestone materials. 

Bruno loamy fine sand... ....- Bn Alluvium washed chiefly from soils 0-3 | Light brown or yellowish | Yellowish brown. .........-- Very friable. 

underlain by sandstone and brown. 
Coastal Plain sands but includ- 
ing limestone materials. 

Dandridge silt loam: 

Eroded hilly phase. ....... Da Residuum from calcareous shale.. | 15-30 | Grayish yellow to brownish | Brownish yellow_._---------- Moderately friable. 
yellow. 

Eroded steep phase___....-- Ds Residuum from ealearcous shale___| 30-60 | Grayish yellow to brownish | Brownish yellow_.-..-------- Moderately friable. 
yellow. 

Hilly phase..------.------ De Residuum from calcareous shale...| 15-30 | Yellowish gray to grayish | Brownish yellow___.--------- Moderately friable. 
yellow. 

Severely eroded hilly phase.| Dp Residuum from caleareous shale___| 15-30 | Grayish yellow to brownish | Brownish yellow.........--.- Moderately friable. 
yellow. 

Steep phase___.--_--..---- De Residuum from calcareous shale.__| 30-60 | Yellowish gray to grayish | Brownish yellow.._..-------- Moderately friable, 
yellow. 

Dickson silt loam, rolling phase.| Dr Loess or loesslike silt underlain by 5-15 | Yellowish gray-...---------- Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 

residuum from cherty limestone yellow. 
materials. 

Dunning silty clay loam__-____- De Alluvium washed chiefly from soils 0-3 Dark grayish brown. ......-. Dark grayish brown, splotched.| Strongly plastic. 

underlain by limestone. 

Egam silty clay loam_.___.-~-- Ea Alluvium washed chiefly from soils 0-3 Dark grayish brown.....-.-. Grayish brown to yellowish | Compact. 

underlain by limestone. brown. 

Emory silt loam___..--------- Es Local alluvium ог colluvium 2-5 Browniz.lo llo cclmsswldss Brown, light brown, or reddish | Friable. 

washed chiefly from soils under- brown. 
lain by limestone. 

Ennis cherty loam___..-_------ Ec Alluvium washed chiefly from soils 0-3 | Grayish brown to light brown.| Light brown. .....-......... Friable. 

underlain by eherty limestone. 

Ennis silt loam__..-.--------- Ep Alluvium washed chiefly from soils 0-3 | Grayish brown to light brown.| Light brown. ...-...----.-.- Friable. 

underlain by cherty limestone. 

Etowah gravelly silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase... Ен Old alluvium washed chiefly from 5-15 | Light brown to grayish brown_| Reddish brown or brownish | Friable. 
soils underlain by limestone. red. 

Hilly phase--------------- Er Old alluvium washed chiefly from 15-30 | Grayish brown__...--------- Reddish brown or brownish | Friable. 
soils underlain by limestone. red. 

Severely eroded hilly phase.| Ea Old alluvium washed chiefly from 15-30 | Light-brown to reddish brown | Reddish brown or brownish | Friable. 
soils underlain by limestone. red. 

Greendale cherty loam: 

Rolling phase............. Ga Local alluvium or colluvium wash- 5-15 | Grayish brown to brownish | Light brown to yellowish | Friable. 
ed chiefly from soils underlain gray. brown. 
by cherty limestone. 

Undulating phase. ........ Ga Local alluvium or colluvium wash- 2-5 Grayish brown to brownish | Light brown to yellowish | Friable. 
ed chiefly from soils underlain gray. brown. 
by cherty limestone. 
M u 1 

Humphreys cherty loam _-_-_-_-__- Ha Old alluvium washed chiefly from 1-5 | Grayish brown to light brown. Light brown to yellowish | Friable. 

soils underlain by limestone. brown. 
Eroded phase___-_...----- Нв Old alluvium washed chiefly from 1-5 Grayish brown to brownish | Light brown to yellowish | Friable. 
soils underlain by limestone. yellow. brown. 

Humphreys silt loam_...-.-_-- He Old alluvium washed chiefly from 1-5 Grayish brown to light brown_| Light brown to yellowish | Friable. 

soils underlain by limestone. brown. 
Eroded phase___......---- Нр Old alluvium washed chiefly from 1-5 Grayish brown, light brown, | Light brown to yellowish | Friable. 
soils underlain by limestone. or yellowish brown. brown. 

Huntington silt loam_---_----- He Alluvium washed chiefly from 0-3 | Brown to light brown-------- Light Brown---------------- Friable. 

soils underlain by limestone. 

Inman silty clay loam, eroded | Ia Residuum from interbedded phos- 15-30 | Grayish brown to brownish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Strongly plastic. 

hilly phase. phatic limestone and shale. yellow. yellow. 

Lindside silt loam. ............ La Aluvium washed chiefly from 0-3 Brown to grayish brown... _- Brown, mottled below about | Friable. 

soils underlain by limestone. 16 inches. | 

Lindside silty clay loam........ Ls Alluvium washed chiefly from 0-3 Dark grayish brown to brown_) Brownish gray, mottled below | Moderately friable. 

soils underlain by limestone. | about 16 inches. 

Lobelville cherty silt loam ___..__ Le Alluvium washed chiefly from soils 0-3 Grayish brown or brownish | Light brown, mottled below | Friable. 

underlain by cherty limestone. gray. about 16 inches. 

Lobeville silt loam. ----------- 1р Alluvium washed chiefly from soils 0-3 Grayish brown_._----------- Light brown, mottled below | Friable. 

underlain by cherty limestone. about 16 inches. 

Maury silty clay loam, eroded | Ma Residuum from phosphatic lime- 4-12 | Brown to reddish brown...... | Reddish brown._.----------- Moderately plastic. 

rolling phase. Stone. | 

Melvin silt loam___..---.----- Мв Alluvium washed chiefly from soils 0-3 Brownish gray or gray...---- | Gray, mottled_...-.-------.- Friable. 

underlain by limestone. 

Mines, pits, and dumps. ....... M Miscellaneous land types consisting of gravel pits and overburden dumps. 

Mountview silt loam: 

Eroded hilly shallow phase.| Mc Loess or loesslike silt underlain by 15-30 | Grayish yellow._.__--------- Brownish yellow------------- Friable. 
residuum from cherty limestone 
materials. 

Eroded rolling shallow | Mp Loess or loesslike silt underlain by 5-15 | Grayish yellow._______-__--- Brownish yellow............- Friable. 

phase. residuum from cherty limestone 

materials. 

Hilly shallow phase........| Mz Loess or loesslike silt underlain by 15-30 | Grayish yellow to yellowish | Brownish yelloW.------------ Friable. 
residuum from cherty limestone gray. 
materials. 

Rolling shallow phase... Mr Loess or loesslike silt underlain by 5-15 | Grayish yellow to yellowish | Brownish yellow._...-.-..--- Friable. 
residuum from cherty limestone gray. 
materials. 

Mountview silty clay loam, | Ma Loess or loesslike silt underlain by 5-15 | Grayish yellow.....---------- Brownish yellow.__......-.-- Friable. 

severely eroded rolling shal- residuum from cherty limestone 
low phase. materials. 
Needmore silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase. ...... NA Residuum from calcareous shale___ 5-15 | Grayish yellow to brownish | Brownish yellow to yellow....| Moderately friable. 
yellow. 
Rolling phase............. Ns Residuum from ealeareous.shale. .. 5-15 | Yellowish gray to grayish | Brownish yellow to yellow....| Moderately friable. 
yellow. 
Pace cherty silt loam: 
Eroded rolling phase... Pa Old loeal alluvium or colluvium 5-15 | Grayish brown to grayish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 
washed chiefly from soils under- yellow. yellow. 
lain by cherty limestone. 
Eroded undulating phase...| Рв Old local alluvium or colluvium 2-5 | Grayish brown to grayish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 
washed chiefly from soils under- yellow. yellow. 
lain by cherty limestone. 
Rolling phase_.__....----- Pe Old local alluvium or colluvium | 535 Grayish brown to brownish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 
washed chiefly from soils under- gray. yellow. 
lain by cherty limestone. 
Severely eroded rolling | Рр Old local alluvium or colluvium 5-15 | Grayish brown to brownish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 
phase. washed chiefly from soils under- yellow. yellow. 
lain by cherty limestone. 

Paden silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase_...._..| PE Loesslike silt underlain by old 5-15 | Grayish yellow..-..--------- Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 
mixed alluvium. yellow. 

Eroded undulating phase...| Pr Loesslike silt underlain by old 2-5 | Yellowish gray to grayish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 
mixed alluvium. yellow. yellow. 

Rolling phase__._--....--- Pa Loesslike silt underlain by old 5-15 | Yellowish gray to grayish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 
mixed alluvium. yellow. yellow. 

Undulating phase. ........ Pu Loesslike silt underlain by old 2-5 | Yellowish gray to grayish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 
mixed alluvium. yellow. yellow. 

Paden silty clay loam, severely | Рк Loesslike silt underlain by old 5-15 | Grayish yellow to brownish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Friable. 

eroded rolling phase. mixed alluvium. yellow. yellow. 

Pickwick silt loam: 

Eroded rolling phase.......| Pu Loesslike silt underlain by old 5-15 | Grayish brown to yellowish | Light reddish brown to yellow- | Friable. 
mixed alluvium. brown. ish brown. 

Eroded undulating phase...| Pw Loesslike silt underlain by old 2-5 Grayish brown to yellowish | Light reddish brown to yellow- | Friable. 
mixed alluvium. brown ish brown. 

Rolling phase..-_...------ PN Loesslike silt underlain by old 5-15 | Grayish brown to brownish | Light reddish brown to yellow- | Friable. 
mixed alluvium. gray. ish brown. 

Pickwick silty clay loam: 

Severely eroded hilly phase.| Po | Loesslike silt underlain by old 15-30 | Yellowish brown, grayish | Light reddish brown to yellow- | Friable. 
mixed alluvium. brown, or reddish brown. ish brown. 

Severely eroded rolling РР Loesslike silt underlain by old 5-15 | Yellowish brown, grayish | Light reddish brown to yellow- | Friable. 
phase. mixed alluvium. brown, or reddish brown. ish brown. 

Riverwash...---------------- R Miscellaneous land type consisting of loose beds of gravel 

Robertsville silt loam____-..--- Ra Alluvium washed from soils under- 138: J| Gray 2c re eee Gray, mottled_...-----.----- Friable. 

lain by a mixture of materials, 
predominantly residuum from 
limestone. 

Rough gullied land (Talbott | Ев Clayey limestone.__.--_---.----- 10-30 | Land formerly covered by Talbott soils; reduced to a network of gullies by erosion. 

soil material). 

Sango silt loam___...----.---- BA Loess or loesslike silt underlain by 1-5 | Gray to yellowish gray....... Brownish yellow to pale yellow.| Friable. 

residuum from cherty limestone 
material. 
Sequatchie fine sandy Іоат_____ бв Old alluvium washed chiefly from 1-6 | Grayish brown to brown_--_-- Brown to yellowish brown....| Friable. 
soils underlain by sandstone but 
including some limestone. 
Eroded phase............. Sc Old alluvium washed chiefly from 1-6 | Grayish brown, brown, or yel- | Brown to yellowish brown....| Friable. 
soils underlain by sandstone but lowish brown. 
including some limestone. | 
= zi I 
Stony hilly land (Talbott and | Sp Clayey limestone_....----------- 15-30 | Bedrock outcrops cover much of surface; Talbott and Colbert soil materials between 
Colbert soil materials). outcrops. 
Stony rolling land (Talbott and | Se Clayey limestone___.----.------- 5-15 | Bedrock outerops cover much of surface; Talbott and Colbert soil materials between 
Colbert soil materials). outcrops. 
Stony rough land (Talbott and | Sr Clayey limestone_....----------- 30-60 | Bedrock outerops cover much of surface; Talbott and Colbert soil materials between 
Colbert soil materials). outerops. 
Taft silt loam_........-------- Ta Old alluvium washed from soils 1-3 | Gray to yellowish gray...... Pale yellow, splotebed....... Friable. 
underlain predominantly by lime- 
stone. 

Talbott silt loam, rolling phase__| Ts Residuum from clayey limestone- 5-15 | Grayish brown__..----------- Yellowish red to reddish yel- | Strongly plastic. 

low. 

Talbott silty clay loam: , Е А с 
Eroded hil phase........ Te Residuum from clayey limestone...| 15-30 | Grayish brown to reddish yellow_| Yellowish red to reddish yellow_| Strongy plastic. 
Eroded rolling phase__._...| Tp Residuum from clayey limestone... 5-15 | Grayish brown to reddish yel- | Yellowish red to reddish yel- | Strongly plastic. 

low. low. 
Severely eroded rolling | Te Residuum from clayey limestone. - 5-15 | Grayish brown, reddish yellow, | Yellowish red to reddish yel- | Strongy plastic. 
phase. or yellowish red. low. 
Talbott stony silty clay leam: Р 
Eroded hilly phase...----- Tr Residuum from clayey limestone..| 15-30 | Grayish brown to reddish yellow.| Yellowish red to reddish yellow.| Strongly plastic. 
Eroded rolling phase------- Ta Residuum from clayey limestone... 5-15 | Grayish brown to reddish yel- | Yellowish red to reddish yel- | Strongly plastic. 
low. low. 

Eroded steep phase. ._._.... Ta Residuum from clayey limestone..| 30-50 | Grayish brown to reddish yel- | Yellowish red to reddish yel- | Strongly plastic. 
low. low. 

Hilly phase__..----------- TK Residuum from clayey limestone..| 15-30 | Grayish brown_._..--------- Yellowish red to reddish yel- | Strongly plastic. 
low. 

Rolliig phase__.....---.-- TL Residuum from clayey limestone.. 5-15 | Grayish brown.......-.----- Yellowish red to reddish yel- | Strongly plastic. 
low. 

Severely eroded hilly phase_| Тм Residuum from clayey limestone._| 15-80 | Grayish brown, reddish yel- | Yellowish red to reddish yel- | Strongly plastic. 
low, or yellowish red. low. 

Steep phase___..----.---- TN Residuum from clayey limestone..| 30-50 | Grayish brown_..-.----..--- TENOR red to reddish yel- | Strongly plastic. 
ow. 

Wolftever silt loam____--_--_-- Wa Old alluvium washed from soils 1-6 Brownish gray to grayish | Yellowish brown to brownish | Moderately compact. 

underlain by a mixture of mate- brown. yellow. 
rials, predominantly limestone. 
Wolftever silty clay loam, eroded | WB Old alluvium washed from soils 1-6 Grayish brown, light brown, | Yellowish brown to brownish | Moderately compact. 
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C. P. Barnes, Chief Analyst, Soil Uses and Productivity. 

Roy W. Simonson, Principal Soil Correlator, Southern States. 
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from TVA planimetric quadrangles. 
H. W. Whitlock, Engineer, in Charge. 
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